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All-Time  High  in 
Display  Advertising! 


CHICAGO  TIIIUNE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

19,333,471 

9,800,163 

8,364,880 

6,826,653 

43.6% 

22.1% 

18.9% 

15.4% 

Retailers,  manufacturers  and  other  display  adver¬ 
tisers  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  greater  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  than  ever  before  in  any  similar  period 
in  history. 

As  shown  by  the  chart.  Tribune  display  adver¬ 
tising  volume  totaled  19.333.471  lines.  This  was 
nearly  twice  the  volume  of  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper.  It  was  1.168.428  more  lines  than  the 


<'ombined  total  of  any  two  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers. 

By  increasing  their  use  of  Tribune  space  to  a 
record  peak,  these  advertisers  make  plain  their 
conviction  that  the  Tribune  delivers  maximum 
results. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
set  up  a  program  that  will  make  most  effective  use 
of  Tribune  sales  power.  Call  him  today. 


QI]^ka||[0  OTtibunjC 

THI  WOatO'S  CStATIST  NIWSPAPla 


Intense  Cold . . .  Fierce  Heat . . .  Terrific  Pressure 

— forces  of  nature  used  by  UCC  scientists  to  work  for  you 


Heat  so  fierce  it  makes  steel  boil  .  .  .  cold  so  intense 
it  turns  the  very  air  to  liquid  .  .  .  pressure  so  great  it 
has  the  force  of  600  hurricanes  .  .  .  space  so  “empty” 
that  nothing  could  live  in  it. 

THESE  FORCES  OF  NATURE  are  used  hy  industry  in 
making  so  many  of  the  things  vve  take  for  granted  today. 
The  electric  arc  furnace— 6,000  degrees  hot— is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  alloying  metals  that  go  into  stainless  steel  and 
other  fine  steels.  Oxygen,  so  vital  to  medicine  and  in¬ 
dustry,  is  extracted  from  air  made  liquid  when  cooled 
to  more  than  300  degrees  below  zero. 

ETHYLENE  GAS  SQUEEZED  under  pressure  of  15 
tons  per  sijuare  inch  changes  into  polyethylene.  This 
remarkable  plastic  is  used  to  make  such  familiar  things 
as  unbreakable  nursing  bottles,  squeeze-spray  contain¬ 


ers.  and  transparent  wrappings.  Exposing  natural  gas 
to  terrific  pressures  and  the  “nothingness”  of  vacuum 
have  been  key  steps  in  making  hundreds  of  new  chemi¬ 
cals  during  the  last  20  years. 

THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  examples  of  hoyv  industrial 
scientists  such  as  those  of  Union  Carbide  have  discov¬ 
ered  how  to  use  the  forces  of  nature  to  create  the  new 
processes  and  products  necessary  to  America’s  progress. 

FREE;  Learn  how  ALLOYS,  Carrons,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  jor 
“Products  and  Processes"  booklet  //. 

Union  Carbide 

AjVd  ca/^bojv  corporation 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 

In  Cunuda:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited 


- L'CC's  Trade-marked  Products  include - 

Electromet  Alloys  and  Melals  National  Carbons  Acheson  Elei  trodes  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  Chemicals 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  D\nel  Textile  Fibers  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Union  Carbide 

Linde  Silicones  Eieready  Flasbligbts  and  Batteries  Pyrofax  Gas  Bakelite,  \  INYLITE,  and  Krene  Plastics  LiNDE  Oxygen 


EVERYBODY  LOVES  KIDS! 

ESPBCtALLY  WHEN  THEY'RE  JES'  KIDS 

Introducing 

TERR’BLE  THOMPSON!  bv  Gene  Deiteh 

(Whenever  a  “great"  ancient  or  modern  needs  a  hand  TT  is  there  to  help  out.) 


WOULD  ^OU  PLEASE 
HELP  ME.MR.TH0MP50N 
-SIR-  PLEE-E-EZE  9!/ 


STARTING  DAILY  OCT.  17 


SUNDAY,  OCT.  23 


And 

LI  E  LEAGUER  bv  A1  Liederman 


(Small  fry  playing  all  sports  in  season 
and  home  throughout  the  country.) 


.  aimed  at  every  sandlot,  schoolyard 


1  col.  six  times  a  week. 


To  give  your  comics  page  added  fun  and  laughter...  To  give 
your  readers  a  daily  sure-chuckle...  phone,  wire  or  write 
for  samples  immediately. 


r 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 


UNITED  FEATURES  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


*AMERICA’S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 


•Sale*  Manauemevt’o  audited  survey,  June,  1955 


$112  MILLION  was  spent  over  retail  food 
counters  last  year  in  metropolitan  Syracuse 
alone  ....  but,  in  the  15-county  circulation 
area  of  the  Syracuse  Newspapers,  food 
sales  totaled  over  $374  MILLION! 


There's  just  one  sure  and  economical  way 
to  sell  all  that  big  Central  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  of  1.3  million  population.  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers  give  you  100%  saturation 
coverage  of  metropolitan  Syracuse,  and  ef¬ 
fective  circulation  in  each  of  the  14  sur¬ 
rounding  counties.  No  other  combination 
of  media  can  do  a  comparable  job  at  a 
comparable  cost. 


CIRCUUTION:  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  22 1,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD  JOURNAL  A  HERALD  AMERICAN 

Evening  Sundiy 

THE  POSTSTANDARD 


Morning  &  Sundov 


MOLONEY,  RE6AN  &  SCHMITT 


Our  f^eaders 


The  Church  Press 


To  THE  Editor:  Upon  my 
return  from  Europe  last  week, 
my  attention  was  called  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Savery 
entitled,  “Church  Council  Press 
Competent”,  (Aug.  13).  I  feel 
somewhat  concerned  that  Mr. 
Savery  should  have  singled  out 
two  periodicals  for  evidence 
that  the  church  press  at  Evans¬ 
ton  covering  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  Assembly  last 
August  was  incompetent  rather 
than  competent. 

I  was  director  of  the  church 
press  at  Evanston  during  the 
two  weeks  of  the  Assembly. 
More  than  220  church  papers 
from  all  over  the  world  were 
acciedited. 

The  World  Council  general 
secretary.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser 
t’Hooft,  expressed  himself  as 
thoroughly  delighted,  pleased, 
gratified  and  really  amazed  at 
the  church  press  publicity 
which  the  Evanston  Assembly 
had  received.  He  cited  only  one 
periodical  which  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  had  given  an  unfortunate¬ 
ly  erroneous  and  thoioughy 
slanted  account. 

Certainly,  from  my  own  edi¬ 
torial  experience  of  40  years, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  event 
in  political  or  church  history 
which  had  the  coverage  in  the 
church  press  that  was  given  to 
the  Evanston  Assembly. 

William  B.  Lipphard 
Executive  Secretary, 

Associated  Church  Press, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


paper  has  to  sell  is  NEWS  and 
the  other  product  is  CIRCULA¬ 
TION.  The  customers  of  the 
first  product  of  the  newspaper, 
NEWS  are  the  public  or  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  customers  of  the 
second  product,  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  are  the  advertisers. 

Logical  reasoning  points  out 
increasing  net  paid  circulation 
figures  or  circulation  statistics 
as  this  article  mentions  will 
make  advertisers  happy  because 
you  have  more  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  hence  more  pulling  power 
for  ad  accounts. 

We  are  in  the  smaller  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  range  and  need 
every  tool  of  the  trade  to  keep 
and  increase  our  circulation 
figures.  The  sports  page  IN¬ 
TACT  every  day  is  one  of  our 
key  selling  pages.  People  form 
reading  habits  and  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  entertainment 
pages  for  movie  programs,  to 
the  television  page  for  weekly 
logs,  and  to  the  SPORTS 
PAGE  for  their  favorite  sport¬ 
ing  event  scores,  pictures  and 
stories. 

If  these  readers  are  forced 
to  scan  the  complete  paper  for 
their  desired  sport  article 
which  happened  to  be  killed  in 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Headlines 

Driver  Misses  Mother-in-Law. 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


Key  Selling  Page 

To  THE  Editor:  Harold  E. 
Whittington’s  article  (Sept.  3, 
page  64)  on  killing  the  sports 
page  and  the  reasons  for  this 
move  based  on  the  women’s 
buying  power  and  reading  hab¬ 
its  prompted  this  loud  yell. 

One  item  that  Mr.  Whitting¬ 
ton,  if  he  is  an  experienced 
newspaperman,  missed  is  that 
a  newspaper  is  merely  the  me¬ 
dium  of  conveying  the  news- 
product  to  the  readers.  Who 
are  those  readers,  they  surely 
can’t  be  all  women?  If  90  to 
95%  of  male  readers  pause  at 
the  sports  page  shouldn’t  that 
page  be  held  for  their  reading 
pleasure? 

The  first  product  a  news- 


USED  Harbor  Expert  Studie.' 
Local  Problems  —  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 


Aid  Dismissed  in  Beer  Case. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Streets  Aired  at  Civic  Meet. 
— Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


Camden  Girl  4  Days  Late 
Due  to  Flood. — Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  Post  ,  .  .  Local  Woman 
And  Friend’s  Vacation  Ruined 
By  Floods.  —  Mahanoy  City 
(Pa.)  Record-American. 


Hawkins  Pitches  3-Hit  Pitch- 
out. — East  Palestine  (Ohio) 
Daily  Leader. 
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Yonks  Win,  Chisox  Beat  Tribe 

SIsli  I  j  L7*H  I 


NEW  STEPHANIE  CLUES 
HUNTED  AT  MARIN  GRAVE 


fmt*  Wm  ImttUfttmti  O9 

iJ^aaiiLi^  (Here,  Soil.  Clorh 
Are  Bcin^  Checked 


PoaiMuit's  Smof 
Sett  New  Record 


The  United  Press  this  week  welcomes 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  its 
leased  line  newspicture  circuit. 

This  eminent  newspaper  for  20  years  has 
brought  to  its  readers  U.P.  world  news 
dispatches.  Now  it  has  added  for 
their  benefit  U.P.'s  Unifax*  and 
Telephoto  services. 

California's  publishers  like  United  Press 
news  best.  More  dailies  in  the  state  carry  it 
than  the  news  of  other  services  combined. 

The  rate  at  which  they  are  turning  to 
United  Press  also  for  newspictures  suggests 
that  these  too  are  destined  to  become 
decisively  preferred. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  an 
impressive  case  in  point. 


Loom  0Het<sd  Ooc^ofx 
SottiAf  Up  m  Practkc* 
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TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 


UNITED  PRESS  NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Ntwtwire 

Alameda  Times 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Anaheim  Bulletin 
Antioch  Ledger 
Bakersfield  Californian 
Beverly  Hills  Newslife 
Brawley  News 
Burbank  Review 
Chico  Enterprise 
Colusa  Sun-Herald 
Colton  Courier 
Cornini  Observer 
Corona  Independent 
Covina  Tribune 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 
Fontana  Herald  &  News 
Fresno  Bee 

Fullerton  News-Tribune 
Eilroy  Dispatch 
Glendale  News-Press 
Hanford  Sentinel 
Hayward  Review 
Hollister  Free  Lance 
Hollywood  Citizen-News 


Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 
Hollywood  Citizen-News 
Huntington  Park  Signal 
Inglewood  Daily  News 
Long  Beach  Independent 
Press  Telegram 
Los  Angeles  Japanese 
American  News 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  & 

Daily  News 

Mountain  View  Daily  Register 
Napa  Register 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune 
Ontario  Daily  Report 
Oroville  Mercury-Register 
Oxnard  Press  Courier 
Riverside  Enterprise-Press 
Pasadena  Independent 
San  Diego  Union 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  News 
San  Francisco  Young  China 
San  Mateo  Times 
Santa  Ana  Register 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat 
Sunnyvale  Standard 


San  Francisco  Chinese  Santa  Monica  Outlook 

Daily  Post  Santa  Paula  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  Chinese  Times  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat 
San  Francisco  Chinese  World  Stockton  Record 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Sunnyvale  Standard 

San  Francisco  Daily  Taft  Midway  Driller 

Commercial  News  Turlock  Journal 

San  Francisco  Hokubai  Ukiah  Redwood  Journal 

Minichi  Vallejo  News-Chronicle 

San  Francisco  L'ltalia  Vallejo  Times-Herald 

San  Francisco  News  Venice  Vanguard 

San  Francisco  Nichi  Bai  Times  Ventura  Star-Free  l^ress 
San  Francisco  People’s  World  Watsonville  Register  & 

San  Francisco  Wall  Street  Pajaronian  Sun 

Journal  Whittier  News 

San  Francisco  Young  China  Willows  Journal 

San  Jose  Mercury  Wilmington  Press 

San  Jose  News  Yreka  Siskiyou  News 

San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune 

San  Mateo  Times 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
San  Rafael  Independent 
Santa  Ana  Register 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Santa  Maria  Times 


Huntington  Park  Signal  Oakland  Tribune 

Inglewood  Daily  News  Oceanside  piade-Tribune 

Lodi  News-Sentinei  Ontario  Report 

Long  Beach  Independent  Orange  News 
Press  Telegram  Oroville  Mercury-Register 

Los  Angeles  Commercial  News  Oxnard  Press-Courier 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  Pasadena  Independent 
Los  Angeles  Japanese  Pasadena  Star-News 

American  News  Paso  Robles  Press 

Los  Angeles  La  Opinion  Pittsburgh  Post-Dispatch 

Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  &  Independent 

News  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin 

Los  Angeles  Mirror  &  Porterville  Recorder 

Daily  News  Red  Bluff  News 

Los  Angeles  Times  Redlands  Facts 

Los  Gatos  Times  Redondo  Beach  Breeze 

Madera  News  Richmond  Independent 

Martinez  Contra  Costa  Riverside  Enterprise-Press 

Gazette  Roseville  Press-Tribune 

Marysville  Appeal-Democrat  Sacramento  Bee 

Merced  Sun-Star  Salinas  Californian 

Modesto  Bee  San  Bernardino  Sun 

Monrovia  News-Post  San  Bernardino  Telegram 

Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  San  Diego  Transcript 

Mountain  View  Daily  Register  San  Diego  Tribune 

Napa  Register  San  Diego  Union 
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Bakersfield  Californian 
Beverly  Hills  Newslife 
Covina  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune 

Escondido  Times-Advocate 
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MICRO  PHOTO 

FIRSTS 


Rtiy  Erwin's 

C^iippln^d  C^oit 


umn 


•  •  •  and  you’ll  know  why 
others  follow  the  leader 

These  five  BIG  firsts ...  all  pioneered  by  Micro  Photo 
...hove  been  so  enthusiastically  accepted  by  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over  that  we  are  now  filming 
more  dailies  than  ALL  other  commercial  microfilming 
services  combined: 

1  TWO-PAGE  MICROFILMING— popularized  by 
■  Micro  Photo.  We’ve  specialized  in  this  economical 
method  of  reproduction  for  over  ten  years. 

0  LARGER  PAGE  IMAGE  —  an  exclusive  ...  that 
^  gives  our  customers  reading  quality  comparable 
to  expensive  1-page  per  exposure  film. 

Q  LOW  COST,  ONE-WAY  CARTON— makes  it 
^  easy  to  ship  newspapers  to  our  laboratory. 

^  ARCHIVAL  STORAGE  —  on  a  large  scale  for 
~  clients'  negative  film  ...  at  no  extra  cost. 

C  MICRO-CLIP — the  first  practical,  inexpensive 
method  of  microfilming  clippings. 

_ and,  of  course,  all  aur  film  is  processed  to  meet 

or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Attribution^  According  to  an  Authority 

P 

1  ROHABLT  the  first  thing  a  cub  reporter  learns  after  being  told  to 
type  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  is  to  cover  up  a  fact  with  a  melange 
of  attribution. 

His  first  entry  into  the  world  of  story  couching  usually  comes  after 
he  hands  an  item  to  the  city  editor  which  begins.  “John  Jones  shot 
his  wife  last  night.” 

He  watches  with  trembling  as  the  editor  tugs  out  a  few  -trands 

of  rapidly  thinning  hair,  covers  his  face  with  his  hands  and  says  in 
a  woebegone  manner,  “Do  you  want  me  to  lose  my  job?  Do  you 
want  them  to  come  and  put  a  big  padlock  on  the  front  door  of  this 
newspaper?” 

The  cub  is  informed  that  the  story  should  have  begun  ‘•omething 

like:  “John  Jones  was  arrested  by  city  police  last  night  on  a  charge 
of  attempte<l  murder.  He  was  accused  of  shooting  his  wife.” 

The  cub  then  returns  to  his  typewriter  and  punches  this  out  word 
for  word  and  hands  it  in.  The  city  editor  prunes  it  of  excess  fat 

and  sits  back  with  the  happy  thought  that  perhaps  a  glint  of  light 

has  penetrated  the  fog  between  his  new  reporter's  ears. 

The  following  day,  naturally,  the  young  man  hands  in  a  story 
whi<-h  begins,  “Billy  Johnson,  alleged  10-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Johnson,  was  reported  to  have  been  awarded  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  Eagle  .S-out  badge  at  a  purported  meeting  of  Scout 
Troop  10.” 

.A  few  more  stray  hairs  see  the  last  of  the  eity  editor’s  scalp  and 
the  cub  is  told  that  news  must  be  qualified  wisely,  not  ra-hly  and 
I  indiscriminately. 

:  Eventually  the  cub  grows  into  a  gimlet-eyed,  case-hardened  it- 

'  porter.  He  develops  a  terminology  of  qualifying  words  and  phrases  to 
fit  any  situation.  .And  it  is  all  his  own,  a  i)rivate  dictionary  to  which 
he  alone  has  the  key. 

The  minds  of  his  fellow  reporters,  too.  have  been  active  along  the 
same  lines,  with  the  result  that  attribution  with  hidden  meaning  has 
come  into  world-wide  us«>. 

The  following  list,  and  its  definitions,  may  he  taken  as  fairly  re¬ 
presentative  for  a  political  story,  assuming  that  the  cub  has  survived 
the  rigors  of  newsgathering  and  newswriting  long  enough  to  he  en¬ 
trusted  with  political  assignments: 

“An  official  spokesman”--  the  organization  head,  hut  he  doe-n't  want 
his  name  used. 

'  “.An  unofficial  spokesman”-  -his  assistant  in  charge  of  politely  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  reporters. 

“.Authoritative  sources” — his  secretary. 

;  “Reliable  sources” — his  wife. 

“llsually  reliable  sources” — this  could  be  the  switchboard  operator, 

I  a  co-worker  who  happened  to  he  around  when  the  reporter  phoned  or 
'  the  bartender  on  the  corner  (during  hot  or  cold  days  only  I . 

!  “Informed  sources” — the  elevator  operator. 

;  “rnofficial  sources” — the  reporter  himself. 

I  “Observers” — ditto. 

".Authorities” — ditto. 

'  Many  of  these  sourcings  have  distinctive  shades  of  meaning  and  are 
j  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  newsman  who  covers  international  di- 
I  plomacy. 

This  ethereal  individual  can  find  himself  expelled  forever  from  some 
foreign  embassy  by  mistaking  a  third  secretary's  nod  of  the  head— 
which  may  mean  “embassy  spokesman"  for  a  grunt — which  might 
only  mean  “a  source  close  to  the  embassy. ” 

But  if  he  gets  all  his  signals  right  the  diplomatic  reporter  with  a 
stork  of  attributives  will  often  find  himself  in  possession  of  news- 
breaks  denied  to  less  enterprising  colleagues,  who  eventually  wind  Up 
right  back  covering  weekly  B.T..A.  meetings,  where  all  sources  may 
be  considered  reliable  and  authoritative. 

— Irving  Fang 

Lagos  (Nigeria)  Daily  TiiMt 
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"BOY  MEETS  GIRL” 

IS  A  NEW  IDEA  IN  NEWSPAPER  COMICS 


editor  8C  publisher  for  September  17,  1955 


ONLY  TWO 
SQUARES 
EACH  DAY 


THAT  KEEPS  PACE  WITH  THE  RAPIDLY 
CHANGING  TEMPO  OF  COMPETITIVE 
MEDIA...  AND  NEWSPAPER  READING 


Here  is  the  most  modern  gleam  on  romance  since 
Adam  saw  Eve.  BOY  MEETS  GIRL  keeps  pace 
with  the  rapidly  changing  and  exhilarating  tempo 
of  competitive  media  and  newspaper  reading. 
Just  2  single  column  panels  suited  to  fit  any 
makeup.  This  NEW  feature  PROVES  humor  can  be 
condensed  and  save  VALUABLE  space  at  the  same 
time. 


JOHN  HENRY 
ROUSON 


BOY  MEETS  GIRL  is  created  by  John  Henry  Rouson,  producer  of  the  world  famous  LITTLE  SPORT.  Rouson  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  dean  of  all  pantomime  artists.  He  says  "art  alone  in  newspaper  comics  should  do  the  whole  job,  without 
the  necessity  of  involved  and  cluttered  copy."  This  is  where  BOY  MEETS  GIRL  fills  the  bill  to  a  T  ...  as  refreshing, 
wholesome  entertainment  every  day  .  .  .  presenting  the  hilarious  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  self-styled  young  Romeo 
in  quest  of  a  Juliet. 

The  comical  results  are  what  makes  BOY  MEETS  GIRL  the  very  last  word  in  humor  .  .  .  and  guarantees  a  daily 
laugh  that  will  satisfy  all  your  readers  .  .  .  and  give  them  an  extra  smile  when  they  remember  comparable  inci¬ 
dents  in  their  own  lives. 

LAUGHING  DATE  OCTOBER  3... WIRE  NOW  FOR  TERRITORY,  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y.  ^  T.l.  Plaza  1-2470 
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These  people 

are  thinking  about 

you 


You  see  below  some  of  the  reporters  and  editors  on  the  Washington  staff  of 
The  New  York  Times.  They  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  give-and-take 
of  their  regular  Thursday  morning  meeting.  What  makes  them  so  intense 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  thinking  about  you. 

James  (Scotty)  Reston,  chief  of  our  Washington  staff,  is  the  fellow 
at  the  far  left.  He  conducts  this  skull  session.  Every  member  of  his  staff, 

24  of  them,  takes  active  and  vocal  part. 

What  they  do,  after  tossing  themselves  a  few  bouquets  and  muttering 
some  criticisms,  is  mainly  to  wonder  out  loud  about  you.  How  much  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Washington  do  you  know  and  understand? 

You  see,  their  job  is  to  tell  you,  and  in  a  way  that  helps  you  understand. 

So  they  dissect  their  week’s  work  and  try  to  figure  out  whether  it  has 
helped  you.  Then  they  look  ahead  to  what’s  coming  up  next  week  and  try  to 
figure  out  how  they  can  tell  you  about  it  so  that  its  true  import  to  you 
is  clear  without  question. 

Before  their  next  meeting,  this  staff  will  have  turned  out  some  150,000 
words  — the  biggest  Washington  report  you  can  get  anywhere.  They 
will  have  covered  the  White  House,  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  various  executive  establishments,  all  of  official  Washington  and  some 
unofficial.  They  will  have  asked  hundreds  of  questions,  prodded  answers 
out  of  scores  of  office-holders. 

But  this  statistic  is  not  important  to  you.  What  is  important  is  that  they 
will  have  had  you  in  mind  every  question  of  the  way,  and  every  answer. 
That’s  what  they  figure  their  job  is— to  be  you  in  Washington. 

The  rest  of  The  New  York  Times  staff  all  over  the  world  is  just  like  them. 
That’s  what  makes  The  Times  such  an  interesting,  informing,  fascinating 
newspaper,  so  different  from  any  other.  Our  staff  puts  more  into  it. 
Readers  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 


Arnold  AVu'mM 


Slje  jJork 

"ALl  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 
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U.  S.  Steel  Relying  on  Papers 
For  Local-Level  Sales  Impact 


vertising,  ANPA.  These  ex¬ 
amples  illustrate  copy  which 
points  out  good  ways  to  develop 
powerful  advertising  impact. 
The  final  advertising  page  gives 
sample  ads  recommended  by  the 
National  Appliance  and  Radio- 


‘Operation  Snowflake — 1955’ 

Marks  Victory  for  This  Medium 

By  Bohort  B.  Mrlntyrr 

I  nited  States  Steel's  195.5  Operation  .Snowflake,  a  national 
promotion  designed  to  sell  major  appliances  at  Christmastime, 
will  mark  a  definite  victory  for  the  combine*!  efforts  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  business. 

This  week,  I  .  S.  Steel  released  a  12-page,  full-size  newspaper 
supplement  to  more  than  11.000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Copies  are  available  for  use 
as  needed  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  personnel  and  for  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors,  banks, 
leading  letail  chains,  large  in¬ 
dependents,  utility  companies 
and  associations. 

First  Caused  Furor 

Operation  Snowflake,  first 
launched  last  year,  caused  a 
furor  in  newspaper  circles  be¬ 
cause,  while  it  revolved  around 
a  12-page  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment,  the  supplement  had  been 
prepai-ed  by  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  which  snagged  the 
only  national  advertising  money 
spent  by  U.  S.  Steel  in  the 
form  of  a  full-color,  two-page 
spread. 

This  year  things  are  con¬ 
siderably  different.  For  one 
thing,  U.  S.  Steel  is  relying  on 
newspapers  predominantly  to 
provide  the  all-important  local 
sales  impact  at  the  consumer 
level  and  will  add  its  own  lin¬ 
age  to  that  of  its  distributors 
and  dealers. 

The  12-page,  standard-size 
supplement  for  this  year’s  pro¬ 
motion  not  only  contains  edi¬ 
torial  material  written  by  a  top 
newspaper  syndicate  writer,  but 
is  evenly  divided  between  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  “clip 
sheets.”  It  is  designed  to  com¬ 
plement  the  advertising  of  re¬ 
tailers,  distributors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  public  utilities,  banks 
and  trade  associations. 

The  advertising  material  is  a 
selection  of  outstanding  ads 
chosen  from  last  year’s  White 
Christmas  campaign  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 


TV  Dealers  Association  and  the 
Steel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

Both  editors  and  advertising 
manageis  are  offered  coupons 
to  request  additional  copies  of 
the  supplement  and  mats  of 
editorial  illustrations  and  the 
supplement  cover.  The  cover 
features  a  statement  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  based  on 
its  analysis  of  new'spaper  lin¬ 
age  on  last  year’s  Operation 
Snowflake.” 

Last  year’s  supplement, 
which  contained  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  laid  out  around  white 
space  for  advertising,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  daily  newspapers 
only  and  was  instrumental  in 


Philip  Morris  to  Open 
New  Package  in  Dailies 


“Johnny  doesn’t  love  Lucy 
any  more  ...  he  likes  news¬ 
papers  better.” 

if  you  see  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  men  scribbling  that  legend 
on  sidewalks  and  ball-park 
fences,  be  forewarned  that  they 
have  a  legitimate  story  to  tell. 

It’s  a  happy  tale,  too,  for 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
counters.  Quickly,  it’s  this: 
Philip  Morris,  Inc.  is  going  to 
rely  very  heavily  on  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  sell  the  public  on 
its  package  change. 

All  of  the  details  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cigaret’s  new  jacket  can’t 
be  disclosed  here  now — they’re 
tied  up  by  a  Sunday  news  re¬ 
lease — but  it’s  no  secret  (be¬ 
cause  there  have  been  field 
tests)  that  the  old  brown  pack¬ 
age  is  being  abandoned  and  a 
bright  new  one  of  white,  red 
and  gold  will  take  its  place. 

Orders  are  going  out  from 
the  advertising  agency,  Biow- 
Beirn-Toigo,  for  insertion  of 
black-and-white  and  spectacular 
color  ads  in  newspapers  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  1.  Some  300  dailies 
in  major  markets,  where  dis¬ 


tribution  of  the  new  package 
will  have  been  effected,  share 
in  the  first  announcement 
splurge. 

0.  Parker  McComas,  president 
of  Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  makes  no 
bones  about  the  successful  u.se 
of  newspaper  advertising  sever¬ 
al  months  ago  to  promote  the 
“snap-open”  cigaret  package. 
And,  he  adds  praise  for  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  helping  to  push 
Marlboro  cigai'ets  so  well  that 
the  factory  is  running  seven 
days  a  week  to  keep  up  with 
orders,  and  dealers  are  still  on 
allocation  with  6fi%  of  the  coun¬ 
try  covered. 

Newspaper  people  will  recall 
that  Philip  Morris  spent  mil¬ 
lions  of  its  ad  budget  for  the 
“I  Love  Lucy  Show”  on  televi¬ 
sion  until  last  Spring.  Then 
much  of  the  TV  money  was 
shifted  to  print  media.  For  the 
package  introduction  campaign, 
Mr.  McComas  advises,  only 
spots  will  be  bought  on  TV. 
Newspapers,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  multi-million  dollar  pio- 
gram. 


producing  a  total  tie-in  ad 
volume  of  nearly  .3,(00,0(10 
lines. 

Individual  newspapers  have 
only  a  single  insertion  from 
U.  S.  Steel,  but  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  this  represents  a  big  slice 
of  Steel’s  budget. 

Steel’s  Effort 

G.  R.  Schreiner,  director  of 
advertising  for  U.  S.  Steel  told 
Editor  &  IM’blisher  that  Steel 
has  done  everything  possible  to 
help  newspapers  not  only  to 
get  linage  from  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  sources  such  as  di.stribu- 
tors  and  dealers,  but  also  to 
develop  new  and  additional  lin¬ 
age  from  such  sources  as  utili¬ 
ties,  banks  and  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Commenting  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  itself,  Mr.  Schreiner  said; 

“Last  year,  newspapers  were 
a  tremendous  help,  and  we  don’t 
think  their  interest  was  philan¬ 
thropic  either.  Certainly,  we 
have  done  our  level  best  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  promotion  so  as  to 
develop  an  opportunity  to  build 
extra  linage.  Distributois,  le- 
tailers,  banks  and  utilities  have 
invested  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  tying  in  with  promotions 
spearheaded  by  U.  S.  Steel. 

“But,”  Mr.  Schreiner  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  have  not  been  satis¬ 
fied;  and  so  we  have  been 
searching  diligently  for  a 
formula  that  would  .serve  our 
own  commercial  purposes  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the 
strongest  talking  point  in  sell¬ 
ing  tie-in  newspaper  linage. 

“In  other  words,  we  have 
been  looking  for  a  way  that 
newspapers  could  say  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser,  ‘Your  ad  will 
be  running  in  the  same  issue 
with  U.  S.  Steel’.  Now  we  think 
we  have  found  such  a  formula.” 

The  formula  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Schreiner  is  the  already 
scheduled  use  of  250  dailies 
starting  in  mid-November,  plus 
a  one-shot,  four-color  spread  in 
Satevepost  during  the  same 
month. 

Explains  Schedule 

In  explaining  how  U.  S.  Steel 
arrived  at  this  schedule,  Mr. 
Schreiner  said  the  company  and 
its  advertising  agency.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
set  four  basic  considerations: 

{Continued  on  page  8) 
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ITU  Reclaims  Colorado  Pass  2,000,000  News  Parley  ! 

Paper  from  Edwin  Hoyt  Classified  Mark  Figures  in 

»  Los  Angeles  jPfi'PH  |  ■p'V'  C* 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  so  to  continue  under  the  owner-  eight  months  and  eight  J  J 

Officers  of  the  International  'hip  of  Ed  Hoyt.”  days,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Testimony  as  to  conferences 

Typographical  Union  dispos-  Mr.  Hoyt  asserted  that  the  has  printed  2,000,030  classified  in  which  executives  of  the 

sessed  Edwin  P.  Hoyt  as  pub-  union  had  misrepre.sented  the  0.  L.  Huilbert,  classified  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 

lisher  of  the  Unitypo-financed  new.spaper’s  circulation  when  he  manager,  reports.  Times  Herald  participated 

Colorado  Springs  Free  Press  on  acquired  it.  Instead  of  being  These  totalled  more  than  figures  in  an  indictment  for  per- 

Sept.  14.  “well  above  10,000,”  the  net  12,000,000  lines  and  kept  the  jury  returned  this  week  against 

Ml-.  Hoyt,  son  of  Palmer  below  7,0TO,  Mr.  Hoyt  Times  in  its  world-leading  posi-  Paul  H.  Hughes,  35,  Army 

Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  and  during  his  operation  tion  in  classified.  Seven-month  veteran,  by  a  Federal  Grand 

the  circulation  had  risen  to  figures  show  the  margin  is  Jury  in  New  York. 

1.1^00.  2,000,000  lines,  Mr.  Hurlbert  X  bench  warrant  was  issued 

Gro.s  income  had  been  doub-  said.  for  Hughes,  described  as  “ap- 

led  and  we  looked  to  a  profit-  Xhe  Times  also  published  parently  an  unpaid  volunteer 

able  year  in  1956,”  Mr.  Hoyt  more  than  2,000,000  classified  worker”  for  the  investigations 


the  Denver  Post,  said  the  union 
had  foreclosed  on  notes.  His 
stock  in  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  had  been  pledged  as  .se¬ 
curity  when  he  took  over  the 
property  in  1951. 

The  ITU  established  the  Free 
Press  as  a  competitor  to  the 
Gazette-Telegraph  eight  years 
ago  after  the  union  printers 
went  on  strike  against  the 
Hoiles-owned  daily. 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  he  conferred 
with  ITU  officers  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  and  before  the 


commented.  He  added  that  the 
union  officials  have  not  under¬ 
stood  the  basic  precept  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  would  not 
accept  the  policy  of  spending 
money  to  build  circulation. 

“Income  does  not  grow  on 
trees,”  he  remarked. 

Managing  Editor  Resigns 
Mr.  Randolph  said  he  hopes 


ads  in  1953  and  in  1954. 

NLRB  Rules 

Distributors 

Independent 


Washington 
The  National  Relations  Board 
has  ruled  that  distributors  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  are  independent  con- 


day  was  over  he  had  been  re-  union  ownership  of  the  pa- 
placed  as  editor  and  publisher  P®''  "'il*  temporary;  that  a 
by  Jack  Mohler,  a  former  will  be  arranged  soon.  This 

Rockg  Mountain  News  reporter  elicited  comment  from  Ray  Moh- 

who  has  been  operating  the  that  he  does  not  have  the  _  _ 

weekly  Douglas  County  News  papei  to  offer  foi  sale.  His  son  tractors,  not  emploves  of  the 
at  Castle  Rock  in  association  is  a  widely  experienced  news- 
with  his  father,  Ray  E.  Moh-  paperman  and  a  profitable  ope- 
ler,  the  newspaper  broker.  ration  is  anticipated. 

...L  ..  .  rr,  ....  Constantine  Poulos  resigned 

It  Has  Cost  Too  Much’  uuinaging  editor  without  of- 

Announcement  of  the  change  fering  any  e.xplanation. 
was  made  in  a  frontpage  state- 
ment  by  Woodroff  Randolph,  ^  rw  w 

ITU  president,  in  the  Free  ^ItOtVjlfMKC 
Press.  “Only  good”  has  resulted  (Continued  from  page  7) 
from  the  Unitypo  effort  to  pro-  ■■  -  —  ■" 

mote  “a  good  newspaper”  here,  1)  They  took  the  top  100 


committee  headed  by  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  The  jury 
was  reviewing  the  recantation 
of  Harvey  M.  Matusow,  turn¬ 
about  government  witness  in 
Communist  trials. 

The  indictment  charged 
Hughes  with  testifying  falsely 
about  meetings  of  Joseph  L. 
Rauh  Jr.  with  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  executive  editor;  .Alfred 
Friendly,  managing  editor;  and 
Murray  Marder,  reporter,  of  the 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  Also 
brought  into  the  testimony  was 
the  name  of  James  Wechsler, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post. 
•Mr.  Rauh  was  identified  as 
chairman  of  .Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  Inc. 

The  Post  and  Times  Herald 
made  the  following  statement; 

“In  the  fall  of  1954,  a  man 
who  gave  his  name  as  Paul 
Hughes  came  to  us  with  the  as- 


paper. 

The  decision,  rejecting  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  a  teamsters’  union  af¬ 
filiate  that  it  be  certified  as 
bargaining  agent  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  confirmed  an  earlier 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Carter 
Publications,  Inc.,  saying: 

“We  found  there  (the  Carter  sertion  that  he  had  some  ma- 
case)  that  the  employer’s  lack  terial  of  public  interest  rela- 
of  control  over  the  dealers’  ac-  tive  to  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy 


Mr.  Randolph  said,  but  it  has  metropolitan  markets  in  the  tivities,  coupled  with  the  numer-  and  his  committee.  In  a  .series 
cost  too  much  to  do  so.  U.  S.;  2)  For  obvious  reasons,  ous  entrepreneurial  aspects  of  of  conferences  with  him,  we 

Acceptance  of  the  Free  Press  they  took  coverage  of  every  one  the  relationship,  demonstrated  obtained  the  substance  of  his 


by  readers  and  advertisers  has  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  steelmaking  that  the  dealers  wei-e  inde- 
been  encouraging,  the  union  centers;  3)  They  took  coverage  pendent  contractors. 


allegations.  After  these  con¬ 
ferences,  and  some  checks  on 


leader  stated,  but  “not  enough  of  customers’  principal  appTi-  “Except  that  the  publishing  information  he  volunteered. 
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we  concluded  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  correct  and, 
therefore,  had  no  interest  in 


motions  in  1954, 

Flexible  Insertions 
According  to  Mr.  Schreiner, 
the  newspapers  will  have  the 
option  of  running  the  U.  S. 
Steel  ad  any  time  from  Nov.  9 


related  to  the  Matusow  case. 
Messrs.  Marder,  Friendly  and 
Wiggins  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury  and  described  the 
true  content  of  their  meetings 
with  Hughes  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  w’hich  preceded  Mr.  Hughes’ 
indictment  for  perjury,” 


ance-manufacturing  centers;  company  in  that  case  had  only 

and  4)  They  felt  that  in  the  in-  a  verbal  agreement  with  its 

terest  of  fair  play  it  was  in-  dealers  and  required  them  to  , .  tt  i.  > 

15-28  cumbent  upon  them  to  recognize  pick  up  papers  at  its  city  dock,  puoli.shing  Mr.  Hughes 

all  of  the  newspapers  who  had  the  incidents  of  dealership  there  meetings  between  Mr. 

their  own  White  Christmas  pro-  outlined  are  almost  identical  to  Hughes  and  members  of  the 

those  of  the  distributorships  staff  were  not  in  any  way 

here  involved. 

“We  note  also  the  reference 
in  the  Carter  case  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  employes  paid 
a  salary  who  had  duties  similar 
up  to  Christmas;  and  further,  to  those  of  the  dealers,  just  as 

the  newspaper  will  have  the  op-  in  this  case  there  are  managers 

tion,  in  many  ca.ses,  of  running  pnid  a  salary  but  with  duties 

the  ad  on  a  week  day  or  on  a  similar  to  distributors.  rv  c 

Sunday.  “Nor  do  we  see  any  substan-  U psiflfi-Dotl'n  Spction 

U.  S.  Steel’s  ad  director  tial  distinction  between  the  dis-  An  upside-down  techniiiue  dis- 
,  stressed  that  u.se  of  the  12-page  tributors  here  involved  and  the  tinguishes  the  new  two-section 

made  of  the  Editor'^  &  Pi'B-  Christmas  supplement  is  ‘city  dealers’  whom  we  found  tabloid  format  of  Newsday,  the 

LISHER  copyright  and  date  of  restricted  to  those  news-  to  be  independent  contractors  15-year-old  Long  Island  daily 

papers  receiving  insertion  or-  in  the  Times  Herald  Printing  which  is  now  running  up  to  128 
ders  from  U.S.  Steel.  Company.”  pages  an  issue. 
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4  Top  Executive  Switches 
In  Hearst  Organization 

Berkson  Given  Publisher  Post; 

Herbert  to  American  Weekly 


Top-level  executive  changes  in  the  Hearst  organization, 
involving  the  New  York  Journal- American,  American  Weekly 
and  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly,  and  International  News  Service, 
have  been  announced  to  become  effective  Oct.  3. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  announced  that  he  was  re¬ 
linquishing  his  duties  as  publisher  of  the  Journal-American  in 
order  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  Editor-in-Chief 
of  all  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Harold  G.  Kern,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
announced  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments: 

Seymour  Berkson,  presently 
general  manager  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  as  publisher 
of  the  Journal-American. 

John  K.  Herbert,  executive 
publisher  of  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  as  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  and  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly.  He  succeeds 
Robert  D.  Levitt,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith, 
now  European  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  as 
general  manager  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service. 

From  Cub  to  Publisher 
Mr.  Berkson,  has  been  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  INS  for  the 
past  10  year.s — the  youngest 
chief  executive  of  any  of  the 
three  major  American  news 

services.  He  will  continue  to  _  _ 

have  an  advisory  relationship  Herald-Examiner  in  1923  where  Ri'Rduated  from  the  Winthrop 
with  INS.  he  worked  as 

He  has  had  a  varied  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  as  a  news¬ 
paperman.  Starting  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  he  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  for  32 
years,  except  for  a  period  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  1931. 

He  covered  Chicago  in  the 
"Roaring  Twenties”  and  later 
was  a  foreign  correspondent 
and  bureau  chief  in  Europe 
when  history  was  setting  the 
stage  for  the  Second  World 
War. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  Jan. 

31,  1905  and  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  publisher  of  his 
high  school  paper.  He  continued 
the  same  interests  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  where  he  the 
won  an  honorary  fellowship  in 
Political  Science.  P  ' 
period  he  also  worked 


Kingsbury  Smith 
General  Manager  of  INS 


John  K  Herbert  wasmngion  oureau  m  laoi 

.  ,,  „  .  .  and  later  became  chief  INS 

American  Weekly  Publisher  Department  correspond- 

He  has  been  with  the  Hearst  ent.  His  forecast  of  develop- 
organization  for  the  past  17  ments  throughout  the  period 
years,  except  for  a  three  year  leading  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  won 
period  when  he  held  executive  him  the  George  R.  Holmes 
posts  with  the  National  Broad-  Award  for  the  best  INS  re¬ 
casting  Company,  including  that  porting  in  1941.  He  received 
of  vicepresident  in  charge  of  a  National  Headliners  Club 
TV  network  sales.  He  left  Award  the  same  year. 

Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.  as  vice-  ^944^  returned  to  Lon- 

president  and  general  advertis-  European  Manager.  He 

j  directed  INS  D-Day  coverage 

NBC.  Before  that  he  had  serv’ed  jgter  he  was  chosen  by  lot 
as  New  England  manager  for  repre.sent  the  American  press 

Good  Housekeeping  and  eastern  ^t  the  Nuernberg  executions  of 
advertising  manager  of  Good  ^op  Nazi  war  criminals. 
Housekeeping.  ,,  •  ,  » 

He  was  born  in  Winthrop,  .  ^ 

Mass  ,  on  Fob  1(1.  100.1  Ho  Journalistic  awards  for  a  doub  e- 

barreled  scoop  early  in  1949. 

Using  questionnaires,  Mr.  Smith 
drew  out  the  enigmatic  Joseph 
Stalin  on  the  subject  of  world 
peace  twice  within  four  days. 
The  U.  S.  government  officially 
acknowledged  that  these  ex¬ 
changes  opened  the  way  for  the 
negotiations  that  ended  the 
sociated  with  Esquire.  Six  years  ^®*’***'  blockade, 
later,  he  joined  Hearst  Maga-  On  Dec.  31,  1953,  he  again 
zines,  Inc.  made  journalistic  history  in  a 

He  served  in  the  Marine  telegraphic  interview  with  then 

Corps  during  the  Second  World  Soviet  Premier  Malenkov  on 

War  and  now  holds  the  rank  of  prospects  of  improved  relations 
Major  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  with  the  U.  S. 

Corps  Reserve.  Early  this  year,  Mr.  Smith 

Entire  Career  with  INS  accompanied  William  Randolph 
Mr.  Smith’s  appointment  as  Hearst  Jr.  to  Moscow  for  a 


Seymour  Berkson 

Journal-American  Publisher 


a  reporter  for  High  hcht 
eight  years.  His  work  attracted  Cross  Col 
the  attention  of  the  AP  which  years 
brought  him  to  New  York  in  with  the 

1931  as  a  member  of  its  staff.  Corp.  and 
Six  months  later,  the  Hearst  broker  wi 
organization  offered  him  a  post  Beal.  He 
with  INS  as  a  special  writer,  career  in 
and  he  accepted. 

He  was  sent  to  Europe  in 

1932  as  bureau  chief  in  Rome. 

Two  years  later,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  of  the  Paris 
bureau.  He  was  recalled  to  the 
United  States  in  1935  to  take 
over  the  post  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1945,  he  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

general  manager  of  INS  cli- 
Active  in  Magazines  and  T\  maxes  31  years  of  service  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  who  takes  over  the  Hearst  organization,  all  of 

helm  of  the  American  it  with  INS. 

Weekly  and  Puck — The  Comic  Bom  in  New  York  City  Feb. 
During  this  Weekly,  has  had  a  career  in  20,  1908,  he  attended  public  and 

in  his  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  business  schools  in  New  York 

-Spare  time  in  the  advertising  television  fields,  and  has  been  and  New  Jersey,  and  later,  the 

department  of  the  Chicago  executive  publisher  of  the  University  of  London.  He  joined 

l>aily  \eus.  Journal-American  since  1953.  INS  as  a  conv  bov  at  Ifi.  and 


San  Diego  U-T  News 
Syndicate  Plan  Told 


Los  Angeles 
Establishment  of  a  world¬ 
wide  news  and  feature  service 
to  be  known  as  the  Copley 

_  News  Service 

was  revealed 
here  this  week 
by  James  C. 
Copley. 

The  service 
will  be  operated 
by  the  Union- 
Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of 
San  Diego,  of 
Brines  which  Mr.  Cop¬ 
ley  is  president 

and  publisher.  The  company 

publishes  the  Sail  Diego  Union 
and  the  San  Diego  Tribune. 

Russell  Brines  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  been  named  to 
head  up  the  organization  which 
will  provide  the  West  Coast 
with  its  first  worldwide  news 
and  feature  seiwice,  Mr.  Copley 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Plan  Asian  Series 
CNS’  global  activities  will  be 
on  a  spot  basis  aimed  especially 
at  special  events  or  critical 
areas.  One  of  Mr.  Brines’  first 
duties  will  be  to  make  a  special 
repoi’t  from  Asia  Minor. 

The  syndicate  will  operate 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
and  similar  newspaper  affiliated 
syndicates,  it  was  learned. 

One  emphasis  will  be  on 
Latin  America  and  provisions 
will  include  a  system  of  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  Mexico, 
Cential  America  and  South 
.\merica. 

The  syndicate’s  offerings  will 
include  cartoons  by  Ralph  Yoes, 
whose  work  presently  appears 
in  the  morning  and  Sunday 
San  Diego  Union,  and  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  column  written  for  the 
Tribune  by  Edwin  Martin. 

The  Starting  Base 
The  service  will  be  generally 
available.  Starting  clients  will 
include  all  subsidiary  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Copley  Press.  These 
are  the  Cojjley  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Illinois,  the  San 
Diego  newspapers  and  the 
Southern  Califoinia  Associated 
Newspapers,  with  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Copley,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Copley  Press,  disclosed 
the  Copley  News  Syndicate 
plan  while  here  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  new  facilities  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  television  station  KCOP, 
channel  lo. 


Mr.  Brines’  exact  title  has 
not  yet  been  decided  officially, 
Mr.  Copley  advised.  But  the 
AP  veteran  has  resigned  to 
“head  up’’  the  service,  he 
added. 

Union’s  Pilot  Plan 
CNS  in  itself  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tensive  magnification  of  the 
development  monitored  for 
some  time  by  the  San  Diego 
Union,  it  was  indicated. 

The  Union  developed  an  ex¬ 
tensive  string  of  correspondents 
for  coverage  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  It  also  sent 
special  writers  into  all  parts  of 
the  world  on'  special  missions. 

But  the  syndicate  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  operation,  de¬ 
veloped  to  full  scale  and  op¬ 
erated  as  a  separate  affiliate  of 
the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  it  was  emphasized. 

Mr.  Brines  was  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Far  East  for 
16  years.  He  served  as  chief 
of  the  Tokyo  bureau  from  April 
1946  to  May  1951  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  assignment  in  the 
States.  After  the  fall  of  Manila 
he  and  his  family  were  in¬ 
terned  by  the  Japanese.  Re¬ 
patriated  in  1943  he  came  to 
the  cable  desk  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  but  returned  to  cover  the 
liberation  of  Manila. 


3rd  Generation  Dwight 
Joins  Holyoke  Paper 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  third 
generation  of  the  Dwight  news¬ 
paper  family,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  106-year-old  Holy¬ 
oke  Traneciript-Telegram. 

Mr.  Dwight,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  is  a 
graduate  of  Deerfield  Academy 
and  Princeton  University  and 
was  recently  discharged  from 
the  Marine  Corps  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  after  duty  in 
Japan. 

His  father  is  president  of  the 
T  ranscript-Telegram  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  grandfather,  the  late 
William  G.  Dwight,  was  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Daily  Transcript 
until  his  death  in  1930.  Mrs. 
Minnie  R.  Dwight,  grandmother 
of  Donald,  is  at  present  editor 
and  publisher,  and  contributes 
editorials  and  other  articles 
daily  although  she  is  in  her 
S3rd  vear. 


L.  R.  Blanchard 

Gannett  Editorial  Chairman 


Vincent  S.  Jones 

Gannett  Executive  Editor 


New  Editorial  Duties 
For  Blanchard.  Jones 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  members  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  Gannett 
Group  of  Newspapers  took  over 
new  duties  Sept.  10. 

L.  R.  Blanchard  became  edi¬ 
torial  chairman.  For  14  years 
he  had  headed  the  News  and 
Editorial  Office,  having  the  title 
of  general  executive  editor  in 
recent  years.  The  post  of  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  is  a  new  one. 

Vincent  S.  Jones  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  for  the  group. 
For  five  years  he  had  been 
director  of  the  News  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Office. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  he  said,  will 
concentrate  on  editorial  page.< 
in  the  organization,  continuing 
also  as  editor  of  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  here.  A  rotating 
committee  of  Gannett  editors 
will  work  with  him  to  improve 
content  and  style  of  various 
editorial  pages. 

“There  are  far-reaching  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  special  work 
which  Mr.  Blanchard  is  to  un¬ 
dertake,”  Mr.  Miller  said. 
“There  is  not  a  better  man  any¬ 
where  to  organize  and  head  up 
our  study  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  than  ‘Fay  Blanchard.’  He 
is  a  great  technician;  he  also 
runs  a  splendid  editorial  page. 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  after 
a  year  or  so  he  will  have  assem¬ 
bled  material  of  value  and  utili¬ 
ty  far  beyond  tbe  Gannett 
Group.” 

Mr.  Jones,  as  executive  edi- 
toi',  will  continue  to  maintain 
liaison  with  the  23  new.'^papers 
in  the  group,  aiding  them  in 
various  aspects  of  news  and 


staff  management.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  this  year  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation,  an  organization  headed 
in  19.51  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Miller  said  Vin  Jones 
has  earned  a  nationwide  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  field  and  is  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  before 
newspaper  groups  throughout 
the  country  on  such  topics  a.« 
typography,  news  content  and 
illustration. 

Both  executives  maintain 
headquarters  in  Rochester  — 
Mr.  Blanchard  in  the  office  of 
the  morning  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
e.xecutive  offices  in  the  evening 
Times-Vnion  building. 

• 

Social  Security  Benefits 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Some  700  disabled  western 
New  Y’orkers  and  their  families 
will  share  in  additional  Social 
Security  benefits,  thanks  to  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  district  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Buffaio 
Evening  AVw.s. 

In  co-operation  with  District 
Manager  Joseph  D.  Canty,  the 
News  recently  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  story  and  coupon  seeking 
names  and  addresses  of  ares 
people  who  possibly  may  be 
entitled  to  extra  disability 
monetaiy  benefits  under  recent¬ 
ly  revised  regulations.  j 

“The  public  response  to  the 
coupon  published  in  The  News 
Aug.  10  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Canty  commented. 
“To  date  some  1350  replies  have 
been  received  and  half  may 
qualify  for  these  benefits.” 
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Thomason  Succeeds 
Bisco  As  UP’s  BM 


Jack  Bisco  on  Sept.  15  re-  Under  his  direction,  the  service 
signed  as  vicepresident  and  doubled  its  client  roster.  He  was 
general  business  manager  of  responsible  for  the  development 
the  United  of  the  UP  Radiophoto  Service 
Press.  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis 

j  He  said  he  to  South  America,  Puerto  Rico, 
W  plans  to  acquire  Central  America,  Australia, 

a  property  of  Europe,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii 
in  the  and  Japan.  He  introduced  Uni- 
or  fax,  the  UP  facsimile  service 
that  goes  to  170  newspapers 
and  TV  stations  in  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Tremaine  was  campus 


4  ^  ■■  newspaper 

“■  radio  field  and 

■  will  have  an  an- 

H  nouncement  up- 

on  completion  correspondent  for  the  UP  at 
p.  of  current  ne-  Stanford  University  and  on  his 

gotiations.  graduation  in  1936  he  joined  the 

Mims  Thomason,  vicepresi-  Salt  Lake  City  bureau  and 
dent  in  charge  of  UP  Newspic-  then  became  manager  of  the 
tures  for  three  and  one-half  San  Diego  bureau.  He  was 
years,  was  named  general  busi-  transferred  to  the  Foreign  De- 
ness  manager  to  succeed  Mr.  partment  in  San  Francisco  and 
Bi.sco.  then  in  New  York. 

Tremaine  Promoted  Pearl  Harbor  Day 

Frank  Tremaine,  who  has  In  1940,  Mr.  Tremaine  became 
been  assistant  general  manager  Honolulu  bureau  manager  and 
of  UP  Newspictures,  was  ap-  was  serving  in  the  capacity- 
pointed  general  manager  to  Dec.  7,  1941,  when  the  Japanese  tial  part  they  have  taken  in  its  blem  at  the  top  of  the  document 
succeed  Mr.  Thomason.  bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  His  story  growth.  United  Press  is  award-  is  inscribed  “Over  45  Years.” 

Mr.  Bisco  had  been  with  UP  of  the  attack  was  telephoned  to  ing  certificates  to  its  clients  of  Fred  J.  Green,  manager,  and 

23  years,  having  joined  in  1932  San  Francisco  by  Mrs.  Tre-  long  standing.  All  associated  Ronald  W.  Wagoner,  editor,  of 

as  night  business  manager  in  maine.  He  directed  UP  war  with  United  Press  for  10  years  the  United  Press  Pacific  Coast 
Dallas.  He  came  to  New  York  coverage  in  Central  and  South  or  more  are  to  receive  them.  division,  presented  the  certifi- 
in  1937  as  assistant  business  Pacific  areas  throughout  the  “These  certificates  are  an  ex-  cates  to  Ross  Williams  and  Irv- 
manager,  became  a  vicepresi-  war  and  landed  in  Japan  with  pression  of  the  appreciation  of  ing  L.  Martin,  co-publishers  of 
dent  in  1948  and  was  elected  the  initial  occupation  forces  and  the  United  Press,  an  acknowl-  the  Record, 
to  the  board  of  directors  in  became  the  UP’s  first  postwar  edgment  cf  its  awareness  of  Mr.  Green  later  gave  two 
1950.  Tokyo  bureau  manager.  the  partnership  of  its  clients  other  certificates  to  the  Seattle 

During  his  administration  of  He  was  transferred  to  Mexico  in  the  great  enterprise  of  keep-  (Wash.)  Times  and  the  Port- 
the  business  department,  Mr.  City  in  1946  and  was  manager  ing  the  world  fully  and  prompt-  land  (Ore.)  Journal,  both 
Bisco  frequently  went  back  to  for  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri-  ly  informed  of  what  is  going  former  Scripps-McRae  clients 
his  role  of  reporter.  In  June,  ca  until  1949,  when  he  became  on,”  said  Frank  H.  Bartholo-  which  continued  with  United 
he  obtained  an  exclusive  inter-  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  mew,  UP  president.  Press.  Unofficially,  continuous 

view  with  Chancellor  Konrad  bureau.  In  1950,  he  was  tern-  “We  in  the  United  Press  .service  to  the  Times  dates  back 
Adenauer  in  Bonn  in  which  the  porarily  detached  to  run  the  gather  the  news  of  the  entire  to  Jan.  18,  1902,  and  to  the 
German  statesman  revealed  his  UP  war  desk  in  Tokyo  at  the  world  and  deliver  it  to  pub-  Joui-nal  to  Jan.  18,  1906. 
intention  to  accept  an  invita-  start  of  the  Korean  war  and  Ushers  and  broadcasters.  But  it  The  Times’s  publisher,  W.  K. 
tion  to  Moscow.  remained  until  shortly  before  is  they  who  carry  out  the  final  Blethen,  in  accepting  the  award, 

UP  President  Frank  H.  Bar-  the  armistice.  step  of  our  job — the  deUvery  asked  that  it  be  made  under  the 

tholomew  said  he  regretfully  When  the  UP  purchased  of  this  news  to  the  public.  In  portrait  of  his  grandfather, 

accepted  Mr.  Bisco’s  resigna-  Acme  Newspictures  in  1952,  Mr.  so  doing  they  become  an  in-  Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen,  who 

tion  and  told  him  that  his  Tremaine  was  transferred  to  dispensable  part  of  our  world-  founded  the  newspaper  in  its 
“spectecular  accomplishments  York  as  assistant  general  wide  news  distribution  system,  modem  form  in  1896. 

contributed  much  to  the  basic  manager  of  UP  Newspictures.  The  certificates  are  intended  to  United  Press  will  distribute 

strength  of  the  organization.”  show  that  we  realize,  and  how  certificates  to  all  clients  of  10 

Mr.  Thomason,  44,  a  native  •  much  we  value,  this  participa-  years  or  more  standing.  Radio 

of  Virginia,  has  been  with  the  •  a  j  tion.”  stations  as  well  as  newspapers 

UP  21  years.  Upon  his  gradua-  Ueceplive  tar  Ads  Stockton  receive  them, 

tion  in  1931  by  the  University  Come  Under  Scrutiny  The  design  of  the  certificates 

»f  T.nMss«,  he  w.,  employed  Washington  '  Vy  Joseph  Karoff  and 

«n  the  KmxviUe  (Tenn.)  Newt  '  begun,  with  the  oldest  ,  ,  „  Skora,  of  New  York, 

as  a  reporter  and  then  hecame  The  National  Automohile  chenta  receiving  them  first.  The  Each  one  is  printed  Individually 

n^__edit.r  of  the  NnoguiH.  Dealem  Association  has  ^.p  ini  ial  award  was  on  heavy  pafehment  paper. 


UP  Confers 
Honor  on  Its 
Oldest  Clients 


II 


Management  Text  Book 
Is  Voice  of  Experience 


Columbia,  Mo. 
“Newspaper  Orgartization  and 
Management,”  co-authored  by 
Frank  W.  Rucker,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  will  be  off 
the  press  Oct.  1. 

Prof.  Rucker,  who  wrote  the 
text  with  Dr.  Herbert  Lee  Wil¬ 
liams,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Michigan  State 
University,  says  he  is  grateful 
for  the  cooperation  he  received 
from  publishers,  newspaper 
managers  and  department  heads 
in  preparing  manuscript  for  the 
book. 

“Newspapermen  are  innately 
unselfish  and  cooperative,”  Prof. 
Rucker  said,  “especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  that  will  help 
elevate  the  standards  of  their 
profession  and  benefit  their 
newspapers  and  communities. 

Assistance  from  120 
“In  writing  this  book  we 
sought  the  counsel  and  practical 
assistance  of  more  than  120  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  various  phases 
of  newspaper  publishing.  We 
asked  for  and  received  promptly 
their  experiences  in  improving 
their  services  to  readers  and 
advertisers,  in  bringing  about 
greater  cooperation  between  de¬ 
partments,  in  meeting  labor 
problems,  in  improving  em¬ 
ploye  relationships,  in  com¬ 
munity  building  and  in  holding 
down  publishing  costs.” 

“Newspaper  Organization  and 
Management”  contains  545 
pages,  including  more  than  100 
illustrations  to  help  clarify  the 
explanations  of  equipment  and 
management  procedures. 

Prof.  Rucker  said:  “It  is 
quite  evident  that  newspaper¬ 
men  looked  upon  this  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  each  other 
through  an  exchange  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  ideas  and  to  give 
assistance  in  the  teaching  of 
practical  journalism.  The  book 
is  designed  to  be  a  journalism 
textbook,  as  well  as,  a  manual 
of  modern  newspaper  pi'actices 
for  those  active  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.” 

5  Headings,  27  Chapters 
The  book,  published  by  the 
I  Iowa  State  College  Press,  in- 

"  eludes  five  parts:  Organization 

and  Equipment,  Production  and 
Service,  Financial  and  I^egal 
5  Questions,  Public  Relations,  and 

I  Within-the-Plant  Relations. 

The  chapter  headings  within 
.  the  five  parts  are:  Organization 

;  and  Equipment,  The  Newspa¬ 


per’s  Growth  in  Service,  How 
the  Newspai)er  Is  Organized, 
Types  of  Newspaper  Ownership 
and  Operation,  Personnel  Re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Newspaper, 
Equipment  for  Today’s  Newspa¬ 
per,  Housing  and  Arranging 
the  Newspaper  Plant;  Produc¬ 
tion,  and  Service,  Factors  that 
.4ffect  Production,  350  Ways  to 
Out  Newspaper  Costs,  Serving 
the  Public  Through  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Developing  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Building  and  Main¬ 
taining  Circulation,  Obtaining 
and  Handling  Carriers,  Stand¬ 
ardizing  Circulation  Facts, 
Commercial  .  Printing  a  Sup¬ 
plementary  Service. 

Financial  and  Legal  Ques¬ 
tions,  Evaluating  and  Financing 
the  Newspaper,  Newspaper  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Cost  Control, 
Legal  Questions  That  Confront 
Newspapers,  The  Newspaper’s 
Tax  Problems;  Public  Relations, 
The  Newspaper’s  Relations  to 
Its  Community,  Building  Good 
Will  With  Readers,  Promoting 
the  Newspaper’s  Services,  Bene¬ 
fits  From  Newspaper  Surveys, 
Within-the-Plant  Relations,  Co¬ 
operation  Between  Departments, 
How  to  Stimulate  Interest  of 
Employes,  Management’s  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Labor,  Incentives  to  Im¬ 
provement,  and  Qualifications 
for  Success  in  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement. 

Heads  Management  Course 

Prof.  Rucker  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Miss¬ 
ouri  in  1951  to  establish  the 
newspaper  management  se¬ 
quence  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  which  he  still  heads. 
Before  coming  to  Missouri,  he 
w'as  co-publisher  and  genei'al 
manager  of  the  Independence 
(Mo.)  Examiner. 

He  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  in  1913  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree. 
He  immediately  took  a  position 
on  the  Examiner  as  a  report¬ 
er  and  worked  his  way  up,  be¬ 
coming  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  in  1922.  During  the 
annual  Journalism  Week  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  University  in 
1932,  Mr.  Rucker  was  awarded 
one  of  the  School’s  medals  for 
distingushed  service  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Dr.  Williams  was  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  from 
1951  to  1954,  before  going  to 
Michigan  State  University. 


Morin  to  Write 
From  His  Heart 

Recovered  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  suffered  a  few  months  ago, 
Reiman  (Pat)  Morin  is  going 
to  write  a  series  of  news  fea¬ 
tures  about  it  for  Associated 
Press. 

The  Pulitzer-prizewinning  re¬ 
porter  was  back  at  his  desk 
in  the  AP  newsroom  this  week. 
He  wrote  a  brief  account  of  his 
cardiac  experiences  for  the  AP 
Log  and  asked,  “Is  this,  then, 
a  big  field  of  editorial  in¬ 
terest  ?” 

Executive  Editor  Alan  Gould 
advised:  “Pat  will  write  at  more 
length  for  the  news  report 
about  his  experiences  and  the 
subject  of  heart  disease  in 
general.” 


UP  Staff  Changes 
On  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco 

Martin  A.  Heerwald,  United 
Press  bureau  manager  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  has  been  named  business 
representative  of  the  news 
service  for  Washington,  Mon¬ 
tana,  northern  Idaho  and 
Alaska. 

Fred  J.  Green,  UP  Pacific 
division  manager  said  Mr. 
Heerwald  succeeds  David 
F.  Belnap,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  services  for 
South  America. 

B.  J.  McFarland,  who  has 
been  buieau  manager  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  Wash.,  succeeds  Mr.  Heer¬ 
wald  in  Seattle.  E.  Dwain 
Hanson,  now  Washington  state 
radio  news  editor  and  stationed 
in  Seattle,  takes  over  as  chief 
of  the  Olympia  bureau. 

• 

Regular  Dividend 

Montreal 
Directors  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company  of  Ottawa, 
Ltd.,  have  declared  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  20  cents 
per  share  payable  Oct.  15,  to 
shareholders  of  record  Sept.  22. 
• 

Auspicious  Debut 

Bangor,  Me. 
The  Bangor  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  an  80-page  edition  Sept. 
10,  largest  in  its  121-year  his¬ 
tory,  to  mark  public  opening  of 
its  new  publishing  plant. 

• 

Linage  in  Homes 

Indianapolis 
The  Indianapolis  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  two-section,  32-page 
special  edition  in  connection 
with  the  Parade  of  Homes. 


‘Floss’  Long 
Retires  from 
Distaff  Beat 

Indianapolis 

Florence  Webster  Long,  who 
chronicled  the  goings  of  the 
great,  the  ordinary  and  the 
entertaining  for  more  than  25 
years,  has  retired  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  staff. 

Affectionately  known  as 
“Floss”  to  her  fellow  workers 
and  legion  of  readers,  scarcely 
a  women’s  club  in  Indiana  or 
a  visiting  celebrity  failed  to 
gain  her  attention,  either  as  a 
reporter  or  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker. 

As  a  reporter,  care  and  ac¬ 
curacy  have  been  her  bywords. 

As  a  speaker,  her  wit  and 
charm  and  her  accounts  of  the 
human  side  of  “big  people” 
have  charmed  thousands. 

She  was  a  women’s  editor 
who  never  allowed  her  title  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  stoiy. 

If  a  story  was  there,  she  got  it. 

Remained  a  Lady 
She  came  to  newspaper  work 
in  an  era  when  women  were 
getting  accustomed  to  the  bal¬ 
lot  booth  and  insisting  on 
“equal  rights.”  Some  of  those 
who  became  reporters  effected 
an  air  of  masculinity  in  both 
manner  and  dress. 

Mrs.  Long  didn’t.  She  chose 
to  remain  a  lady  and  act  like 
one  without  apology. 

While  Mrs.  Long’s  attention 
was  given  primarily  to  women’s 
activities  and  interests,  she 
was  never  “above”  city  desk 
assignments. 

In  1939  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women  awarded 
her  a  certificate  of  merit  “foi 
the  keen  mind  that  moves  her 
pen  and  has  made  her  an 
outstanding  figure  in  journalis¬ 
tic  work.  The  State  of  Indiana 
is  famed  for  the  quality  of  its 
writers,  and  the  present  re¬ 
putation  of  Florence  Webster 
Long  in  that  state  is  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  of  her  attain¬ 
ments.”  1 

Mrs.  Long  at  the  time  was  j 
among  the  best  known  women’s  j 
editors  in  the  Midw’est. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  she 
was  one  of  the  first  two  women 
appointed  to  an  examining 
board  for  candidates  for  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Women’s  .4rmy 
Auxiliary  Corps. 

Illness  prompted  Mrs.  Long’s 
decision  to  retire  from  active 
staff  membership  at  the  News. 
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CITY-BRED  GRAND  CHAMP 

Williams,  Defroif  Free  Press 


GIVING  HIM  THE  WORKS 

Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


NOBODY  SHOOTS  SANTA 

Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Marciano-Moore  Fight 
Looms  Big  for  Wires 


Expectine  a  million-dollar 
gate — the  first  since  the  second 
Billy  Conn-Joe  Louis  bout — wire 
service  sports  editors  are  ready¬ 
ing  their  reportorial  fists  for 
the  up-coming  Rocky  Marciano- 
Archie  Moore  title  fight. 

Eiach  of  the  three  editors  dis¬ 
closed  that  fight  coverage  will 
be  bigger  and  better  than  in 
other  recent  heavyweight  bat¬ 
tles.  Reporters  from  all  three 
services  left  this  week  for  train¬ 
ing  camps  to  file  intensive  pre¬ 
fight  analyses. 

Both  United  Press  and  As¬ 
sociated  Press  will  poll  boxing 
writers  for  opinion  before,  and 
possibly  after  the  fight  should 
a  controversy  or  split  decision 
arise.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  will  not  conduct  a  pre-fight 
poll,  but  will  join  its  two  rivals 
in  post-fight  polling  should  a 
surprise  knockout  or  controver¬ 
sy  occur. 

6  for  UP 

Leo  Peterson,  UP  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  said  he  and  five  others  will 
be  at  Yankee  Stadium  the 
night  of  .Aug.  20  to  give  the 
“meticulous”  fight  fan  complete 
details. 

The  wire  service’s  Jack  Cud¬ 
dy,  boxing  editor  since  1928,  as¬ 
signed  to  Marciano’s  camp,  will 
write  the  wrap-up  lead;  Oscar 
Fraley,  at  Moore’s  camp,  and 
Norman  Miller  are  to  cover  the 
dressing  rooms.  Mr.  Peterson 
via  telephone  will  dictate  a 


blow-by-blow  description  into 
the  New  York  offices.  A  round- 
by-round  summary  will  also  be 
moved  over  the  UP  sports 
wire. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  one  man 
will  be  assigned  to  celebrities 
and  crowd,  and  another  to  re¬ 
port  the  judges’  and  referee’s 
voting.  Their  round-by-round  as 
well  as  point  scoring  will  also 
be  reported. 

Four  photographers,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  ring,  round  out 
the  coverage  of  the  fight  which 
is  to  be  televised  via  closed 
circuit  to  127  movie  theaters 
across  the  country. 

Bigger  Stories 

The  Associated  Press  will 
have  six  photographers  avail¬ 
able  and  Sports  Editor  Ted 
Smits  along  with  seven  others 
will  provide  for  “stepped-up,  in¬ 
tensified  and  expanded”  cover¬ 
age. 

Mr.  Smits  said  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  will  move  bigger  stories  and 
follow-ups  and  bigger  round-by¬ 
round  summaries.  He  said  he 
and  Will  Grimsley  will  report 
from  dressing  rooms;  Murray 
Rose,  blow-by-blow;  Whitney 
Martin,  color;  Jack  Hand,  the 
final  lead,  and  three  others  for 
notes,  color  and  crowd. 

A  teleprinter  at  ringside  will 
have  a  direct  connection  to 
AP’s  national  sports  wire. 

Citing  the  need  for  reporters 
to  be  more  alert  now  than  in 


pre-television  days,  Mr.  Smits 
said  there  are  times  when  TV 
cameras  are  not  accurate  and 
when  this  occurs,  Mr.  Smits 
said,  the  boxing  writers  must 
explain  what  happened. 

He  recalled  the  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott-Ezzard  Charles  fight 
when  Walcott’s  crushing  left 
was  not  pictured  bj’  TV  be¬ 
cause  Charles’  body  was  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  camera. 
“Charles  went  down,”  Mr.  Smits 
said,  “but  no  one  watching  tele¬ 
vision  saw  the  punch.” 

With  a  policy  of  “getting  be¬ 
hind  the  camera,”  INS  Sports 
Eklitor  John  Barrington  said  the 
wire  service  tries  to  interpret 
what  TV  audiences  have  seen 
and  “detail  any  action  which 
might  have  been  unclear  on  the 
TV  screen.” 

3  Columns 

Mr.  Barrington  along  with 
Bill  Corum  and  Bugs  Baer  will 
do  columns  on  the  fight.  How¬ 
ard  Sigmand  will  double  up  on 
the  dressing  room  aftermath 
and  the  overnighter.  As  in 
many  other  top  heavyweight 
bouts.  Bob  Considine  will  write 
the  main  story. 

Mr.  Barrington  said  Mr.  Con¬ 
sidine  will  also  write  a  running 
story  which  will  be  a  compact 
round-by-round  summary  that 
newspaper  editors  could  ex¬ 
pand. 

Humphrey  Bogart,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  disclosed,  will  do  a 
signed  overnighter. 

Mr.  Barrington  said  the 
fight,  which  has  been  building 
publicitywi.se  since  Moore  beat 
Olson  for  a  shot  at  the  title, 
will  be  covered  bigger  than 


anything  since  the  hey  day  of 
Joe  Louis.  “Our  stories  will  be 
big,  but  they  won’t  be  anything 
like  the  second  Louis-Conn 
fight  when  we  had  three  wires 
going  and  had  the  woman’s 
angle  covered,”  he  said. 

International  News  Photos 
will  be  represented  by  ten  per¬ 
sons — Edwin  Stein,  INP  editor; 
Dewey  Frezzolini,  chief  engi¬ 
neer;  Syd  Bandes,  news  editor, 
and  seven  cameramen. 

Marciano-Moore 
Draws  Big  Press 

Press  coverage  of  the  Marci¬ 
ano-Moore  title  fight  on  Sept. 
20  will  .set  a  record,  according 
to  Murray  Goodman,  Interna¬ 
tional  Boxing  Club  publicist. 

“Newsmen  from  all  over  will 
be  on  hand,”  he  .said.  “Not  only 
from  this  country,  but  Ixmdon, 
France,  Sweden,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
South  America.  I  don’t  recall  a 
fight  where  we’ve  ever  had  such 
attention.  I  figure  there  will  be 
1,500  newspapermen.”  (Veteran 
New  York  newsmen  doubted 
this  figure,  said  half  that 
amount  would  come  clo.ser  to 
the  total.) 

When  asked  why  there  was 
an  increase  in  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  press,  Mr.  Goodman 
said,  “It’s  somewhat  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  match.  Moore  has  claim¬ 
ed  right  along  he  has  been 
denied  a  crack  at  the  title,  and 
this  is  his  first  big  chance.” 

Mr.  Goodman  added  there 
would  be  eight  rows  for  the 
working  press  immediately 
around  the  ring  and  three  rows 
in  the  rear  for  those  covering 
the  dressing  rooms. 
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A1  Shuman, 

A  Founder  of 
NAEA,  Dies 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Death  came  Sept.  12  to  A. 
L.  Shuman,  83,  retired  newspa¬ 
per  executive,  who  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career 
of  civic  service 
during  his  Fort 
Worth  residence 
of  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Mr.  Shuman 
retired  Feb.  29, 
1932,  as  director 
of  advertising 
for  the  Star- 
Telegram  and 
resigned  in  1945 
as  vicepresident  and  director  of 
Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  selling 
his  company  holdings  to  associ¬ 
ates. 

He  was  chosen  as  the  city’s 
outstanding  citizen  for  1938  by 
the  Exchange  Club  and  honored 
at  the  clubs’  Golden  Deeds  ban¬ 
quet. 

Last  January,  the  Fort  Worth 
Advertising  Club  named  a  li¬ 
brary  it  presented  to  TCU  foi 
Mr.  Shuman,  who  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Shuman  was  born  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  one  of  13  chil¬ 
dren.  At  the  age  of  4  he  moved 
to  Marshall,  Mo.,  with  his  par¬ 
ents.  His  formal  education  was 
limited  to  grammar  school  and 
one  year  of  high  school. 

Traveling  Salesman 

He  came  to  Texas  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  working  as  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a  mer¬ 
cantile  firm  at  Pecos. 

He  came  to  Fort  Worth  in 
1904  as  advertising  manager 
and  merchandiser  for  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Dry  Goods  Company. 

He  joined-  the  Fort  Worth 
Star,  predecessor  of  the  Star- 
Telegram,  in  1907  as  circulation 
manager.  In  1909  when  the 
newspaper  became  the  Star- 
Telegram  he  became  advertising 
manager. 

His  friends  said  he  took  an¬ 
other  job  after  his  retirement — 
that  of  goodwill  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

They  claimed  he  worked 
.steadily  at  being  friendly,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  sympathetic. 

He  helped  organize  the  Fort 
V/orth  Advertising  Club  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1909,  was  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  and  honorary  life  member. 

Mr.  Shuman  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1912  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executive  As¬ 
sociation  and  .served  two  years 
as  its  president. 


He  was  a  founder  and  former 
president  of  the  Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executive 
Association.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  life  member  of  both 
organizations. 

Auto  Dealers’  Friend 

Mr.  Shuman  in  1909  sold  the 
first  full-page  automobile  ad 
ever  carried  in  a  Texas  newspa¬ 
per.  He  originated  a  number  of 
economy  and  endurance  runs  to 
promote  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  1927  he  became  the  first 
honorary  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  the  only  man 
outside  the  auto  industry  ever 
so  honored. 

The  New  Car  Dealers  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  1952  paid  tribute  to  him 
at  a  luncheon.  Oldtime  Fort 
Worth  car  dealers  from  many 
parts  of  the  state  returned  to 
honor  the  man  who  helped  them 
promote  their  early-day  models. 

He  often  had  been  praised  for 
Americanism  and  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “one  of  God’s  gentle¬ 
men”  for  his  servdre  in  behalf  of 
others. 

Mr.  Shuman’s  chief  hobby  in 
the  field  of  public  seiwice  was 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

• 

Giant  Editions  Printed 
In  D.  C.,  Minneapolis 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald  produced  a  rec¬ 
ord  282-page  paper.  Sept.  11, 
including  64  pages  in  a  real 
estate  section  promoting 
“Homes  of  1955.”  In  the  special 
section  were  16  pages  using 
color,  seven  pages  in  full  color. 
Contributing  to  the  all-time 
record  size  were  14  pages  of  a 
pullout  football  section. 

*  * 

Minneapolis 

The  Sept.  11  issue  of  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
was  the  largest  ever  printed. 
The  280-page  package  sur¬ 
passed  the  1949  Minnesota  cen¬ 
tennial  edition  by  10  pages.  It 
contained  all  regular  news  and 
features,  plus  40  pages  of 
special  National  Home  week 
news  and  information. 


2  Special  Sections 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  nod  toward  football  fans 
and  home  buyers  with  two  spe¬ 
cial  sections  of  20  and  32  pages, 
respectively,  provided  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Daily  News  of  Sept.  11 
with  the  largest  Sunday  paper 
of  the  Summer. 


Special  Report 
On  Formosa  in 
Roto  Section 

St.  Louis 

A  16-page  roto  supplement 
reporting  pictorially  on  the 
social,  economic,  political  and 
military  phases 
of  life  on  For- 
m  o  s  a  ,  Matsu, 
Quemoy  and 
the  Pescadores 
will  be  included 
in  the  Post-  Dis¬ 
patch  of  Sept. 
18. 

The  section,  a 
s  t  a  ff  project, 
was  visualized 
by  Editor  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  as  a  phase  of  the 
newspaper’s  series,  ‘‘The 

Struggle  for  Peace.” 

Paul  Berg,  Sunday  Pictures 
staff  photographer  regularly 
based  in  the  New  York  area, 
spent  about  six  weeks  in  the 
island.^,  made  nearly  2,000 
photographs,  including  more 

than  5C0  in  color.  From  these, 
60  photos,  including  24  in  color, 
were  selected. 

The  supplement,  titled  “The 
Disputed  Islands,”  was  printed 
Aug.  3-4  after  22  hours  and  15 
minutes  of  actual  pre.'^s  time. 
The  run  was  50,000  above  nor¬ 
mal  Sunday  copies  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  for  schools, 
libraries  and  individuals  de¬ 
siring  extra  copies. 

Mr.  Berg,  on  his  first  inter¬ 
national  assignment  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  made  his  headquarters  in 
Taipei.  He  sent  undeveloped 
films  back  to  this  country  to  be 
processed  and  printed,  taking 
no  chances  on  tropical  heat  and 
humidity  destroying  his  work. 

The  project  was  directed  by 
Managing  Editor  Raymond  L. 
Crowley,  with  Julius  Klyman, 
Sunday  roto  editor,  organizing 
the  section.  Texts  were  written 
by  two  members  of  the  P-D’s 
Washington  Bureau,  George  H. 
Hall  and  Military  Analyst 
Thomas  R.  Phillips,  both  of 
whom  have  been  on  Far  East¬ 
ern  assignments  for  the  paper. 
Mr.  Berg  wrote  the  captions 
for  most  of  the  photos. 

Some  7,300  words  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  special  report. 
The  color  cover  is  a  scene  on 
Quemoy,  the  island  nearest  the 
mainland  of  Red  China.  A  color 
map  of  the  islands  was  done  by 
George  Conrey,  staff  artist. 

On  Formosa  security  police 
refused  Mr.  Berg’s  request  to 
interview  and  photograph 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Madame 


Chiang  at  their  summer  home. 
After  waiting  for  10  days,  Mr. 
Beig  was  vi.  ited  by  two  in¬ 
formation  officers  who  said  his 
request  had  been  denied.  They 
explained  that  a  P-D  reporter 
had  once  written  an  article 
about  Chiang  which  he  felt  was 
unfavorable  to  the  Nationalist 
cause. 

Mr.  Berg’s  gear  included  two 
Rolleif.ex  cameras  for  color 
work,  two  Leicas  for  black  and 
white.  He  took  extra  cameras 
in  case  of  loss  or  damage.  In¬ 
cluded  also  was  a  half-gioss 
of  a  new  fast  color  film  which 
had  not  yet  been  released  on 
the  market  in  this  country  and 
a  stock  of  silicagel,  a  dehumidi- 
fying  chemical  which  he  put  in 
each  pack  of  films  returned  for 
developing. 

Mr.  Berg,  who  is  42  years 
old,  came  to  the  P-D  as  a  news 
photographer.  During  War  II 
he  served  as  an  Army  combat 
photographer  in  Europe. 

• 

Giant  Sunday 
Packages  in  N.Y. 

The  New  York  Times  had  a 
500-page  package  for  Sunday, 
Sept.  11,  and  the  New  York 
News  boasted  the  largest  Sun¬ 
day  edition  it  had  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  Times’  main  news  sec¬ 
tion  of  136  pages  ran  in  three 
parts.  A  rotogravure  fashion 
number  ran  to  80  pages  and 
Gimbels  had  a  20-page  tabloid 
supplement.  The  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  also  was  in  80  pages.  Other 
segments  of  the  paper  were: 
real  estate,  34  pages;  Review 
of  the  Week,  10 ;  business-finan¬ 
cial,  22;  amusements,  40; 
sports,  14;  classified,  24;  books, 
40. 

The  main  section  of  the  News 
had  112  pages.  With  a  56-page 
colordto  magazine  and  15  pages 
of  comics,  and  special  locality 
sections,  the  Sunday  edition 
varied  in  size  from  236  pages 
to  352  pages. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  Mirror 
and  Journal  American  also  had 
hefty  editions  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  supplements.  This  Week  in 
the  Trib  contained  72  pages. 


New  Record  Edition 

St.  Louis 

The  Post-Dispatch  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  11,  contained  260 
pages,  with  approximately  370,- 
000  lines  of  paid  advertising. 
Previous  high  for  the  P-D  was 
Dec.  7,  1952  when  it  published 
335,000  lines  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  in  224  pages.  Previous 
largest  P-D— with  232  pages— 
was  printed  last  March  13. 
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Advertiser  •  I^ewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Study  Shows  TV  Viewers 
Poor  on  Naming  Sponsors 


Chicago 

In  25  out  of  38  television 
shows  surveyed  during  heavy 
viewing  periods  on  two  big 
weekday  nights,  more  than  half 
of  the  TV  audience  was  unable 
to  identify  the  sponsor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Research 
Division. 

By  interviewing  people  while 
they  were  actually  watching 
programs,  the  Tribune  found: 

Wide  Variation 

(1)  Ability  of  viewers  to 
identify  individual  sponsors 
varied  widely  from  program  to 
program. 

(2)  Sponsor  identification 
ranged  from  15.6  to  81.5  per 
cent  of  those  viewing  the  show. 

For  example,  only  43.9  per 
cent  of  households  watching 
Burns  &  Allen  on  Monday  night 
were  able  to  identify  either 
Goodrich  Tires  or  Carnation 
Milk  as  sponsors.  Since  18.2 
per  cent  of  all  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  households  were  viewing 
this  program,  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  that  net  sponsor  identifi¬ 
cation  was  eight  per  cent. 


Out  of  the  37  other  programs 
being  viewed  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  some  fared  better, 
others  worse. 

List  Percentages 

Sponsors  of  TV  Reader’s 
Digest,  for  example,  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  Studebaker  or  Packard 
by  38.1  per  cent  of  the  program 
audience.  The  sponsor  of  Medic 
(Dow  Chemical)  was  identified 
by  42.6  per  cent;  December 
Bride  (General  Foods)  by  41.8; 
Studio  1  ( Westinghouse) ,  57.8; 
Elddie  Cantor  Comedy  Theatre 
(Drewerys  Beer),  30;  Halls  of 
Ivy  (International  Harvester, 
Nabisco),  17;  Make  Room  for 
Daddy  (Dodge,  Chrysler,  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco),  52.5;  Meet  Cor¬ 
liss  Archer  (Ascar  Mayer), 
19.1;  See  It  Now  (Alcoa),  41.1; 
Racket  S<|uad  (Heilman’s  Beer) 
15.6. 

Godfrey’s  Talent  Scouts  and 
I  Love  Lucy  practically  tied 
for  highest  net  sponsor  identi¬ 
fication  during  the  Tribune  sur¬ 
vey,  58.5  per  cent  of  the  view¬ 
ers  were  able  to  identify  either 
Philip  Morris  or  Procter  & 
Gamble  as  Lucy’s  sponsor,  re¬ 


sulting  in  a  net  sponsor  identi¬ 
fication  rating  of  23.3  per  cent 
for  the  entire  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  record  81.5  per  cent  of  God¬ 
frey’s  audience  named  Thomas 
J.  Lipton,  resulting  in  a  net 
rating  of  23  per  cent. 

Besides  checking  sponsor 
identification,  the  Tribune  sur¬ 
veyed  TV  set  ownership,  atten¬ 
tion  to  programs,  and  diversion 
of  attention  while  viewing  tele¬ 
vision.  Based  on  a  random  sam¬ 
ple  drawn  from  all  residential 
telephone  subscribers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  27  surrounding  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  survey  included  7,140 
telephone  interviews  with  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  time  they  were  ac¬ 
tually  viewing  programs. 

Reached  During  Program 

When  planning  its  study,  the 
Tribune  arranged  for  all  phone 
interviews  to  be  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  heavy  viewing  periods  on 
two  big  weekday  nights.  Train¬ 
ed  investigators  made  3,011  in¬ 
terviews  between  7 :00  and 
10:000  p.m.  on  Monday,  March 
14,  1955;  and  4,129  interviews 
during  the  same  period  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  The  size  of  the 
sample  for  each  program  of 
one-half  hour  or  more  exceeded 
.Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  minimum  standards  by  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent. 

When  conducting  the  survey. 


the  interviewers  first  sought  to 
determine  the  economic  heads 
of  each  household.  If  the  female 
head  of  the  house  was  viewing 
TV,  the  interviewer  asked  to 
speak  with  her. 

Second  choice  was  the  male 
head,  and  third  choice  was  any 
other  adult  watching  television. 
To  determine  sponsor  identifi¬ 
cation,  adults  viewing  (95  per 
cent  of  whom  were  heads  of 
the  house)  were  asked  to  give 
the  name  of  the  sponsor  of 
the  program  they  were  viewing 
at  the  time.  In  the  case  of  mul¬ 
tiple  sponsors,  the  name  of  any 
one  sponsor  or  product  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  If  sponsors  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  alternated  from  week  to 
week,  either  of  these  was  ac¬ 
cepted  also. 

.4  check  of  attention  diversion 
while  watching  television  re¬ 
vealed  that  men  are  a  little 
more  attentive  than  women.  The 
Tribune  .survey  showed  73.1  per 
cent  of  all  male  viewers  were 
watching  TV  only,  while  26.9 
shared  viewing  time  with  read¬ 
ing,  eating,  drinking,  dozing, 
talking,  or  visiting,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  37.2  per  cent  of 
Chicago  females  were  sewing, 
knitting,  visiting,  ironing,  read¬ 
ing,  eating,  etc.,  while  watch¬ 
ing  TV,  leaving  only  62.8  per 
cent  who  gave  their  total  at¬ 
tention  to  TV. 


SWilllllllll*  REGULAR  i!iiiiiiiii!iiii|iiiTLii;iiji;ii||ii^^  Gimbels 

f  $60-Million  Worth  of  Newspaper  Ads  Can’t  Be  Wrong 


i  The  opening  of  Gimbels  Westchester  at 
g  Cross  County  Center,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  last 
g  week  completed  another  chapter  in  the  Gimbel 
g  .story  which  Adam  Gimbel  started  113  years 
I  ago  at  Vincennes,  Ind. 

g  Among  the  store’s  executives  on  hand  for 
g  the  opening  of  the  suburban  store  was  Louis 
g  Tannenbaum,  advertising  and  promotion  di- 
g  rector  of  Gimbels  New  York,  who  estimates 
y  that  in  his  34  years  in  retailing,  he  ha.s  placed 
=  some  $60,000, ()00  worth  of  newspaper  adver- 
=  tising. 

g  “Need  I  say  more  as  to  w’hat  I  think  of 
g  newspapers  as  an  advertising  medium  for  re- 
P  tailers?’’  he  asked  in  between  greeting  guests 
g  at  a  private  preview  and  reception  held  in  the 
p  new  store. 

J  Lou,  a  cliffdweller  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
g  he  lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  wife  and  two 
1  children,  was  bom  in  Austria  in  1906.  When 
1  he  was  one-year  old  his  parents  came  to  the 
g  U.S.  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  Gimbels 
g  opened  thiee  years  later  as  though  in  prepara- 
p  tion  for  the  day  when  Lou  would  join  the  staff. 
S  Gimbels’  ad  mentor  must  have  been  a  pre- 


Louis  Tannenbaum 
Gimbels  New  York 


cocious  child.  By  the  time  he  was  14  years  S 
old  he  had  completed  his  schooling  and  was  | 
taking  extension  courses  at  Columbia  Univer-  J 
sity.  m 

In  1920  Lou  joined  Macy’s  as  a  clerk  where  B 
he  got  his  first  glimp.se  into  the  power  of  m 
advertising  to  move  goods.  Here,  he  decided,  B 
was  a  field  worth  learning.  He  did,  but  S 
thoroughly.  So  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  by  g 
1938  he  was  advertising  manager  of  Macy’s,  J 
a  job  he  held  until  he  joined  Gimbels  in  March  J 
of  1954.  I 

Lou  is  perhaps  best  qualified  to  answer  that  J 
eternal  question:  “Does  Macy’s  tell  Gimbels?”  J 
After  33  yeai's  with  Macy’s  it  hardly  seems  M 
possible  there’s  anything  left  to  tell.  B 

Lou  believes  that  advertising  must  follow  g 
merchandising  and  retailing.  He  warns  g 
against  trying  to  outguess  the  customer;  urges  B 
consumer-testing  of  merchandise  to  be  sure.  S 
“Try  out  test  batches  of  merchandise  on  B 
the  floor  before  stocking  up.  Then  promote  J 
the  hell  out  of  it,”  is  Lou’s  advice.  “Promote  | 
until  you’ve  squeezed  out  the  last  drop.”  3 

— R.  B.  McI.  I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iii!iiiiiiiiii^^  No.  :i4iuiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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New  Rate,  Discount 
Plan  at  Amer.  Weekly 


The  Amei-iean  Weekly  is 
showing  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  a  new  schedule 
of  rates  which,  according  to 
this  week’s  announcement,  “is 
designed  for  all  advertisers — 
large  and  small — and  offers  a 
series  of  discounts  that  encour¬ 
age  and  reward  adequacy  and 
continuity  in  print  media.’’ 
While  basic  rates  are  increased, 
reflecting  increased  costs,  adver¬ 
tisers  using  many  insertions, 
large  or  small,  can,  in  many 
cases  qualify  for  rates  lower 
than  the  previous  card. 

With  this  new  American 
Weekly  discount  structure  in  ef¬ 
fect,  page  costs-per-thousand 
already  low  may  he  brought 
down  to  a  low  of  $2.55  for  four- 
color  pages,  and  less  than  $2.00 
for  monotone. 

The  new  discount  structure  is 
flexible.  All  sizes  of  space  earn 
the  discounts  for  stipulated 
numbers  of  insertions.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  may  combine  color 
and/or  monotone  and  large  or 
small  space  units  and  earn  the 
discount  advantages.  These  dis¬ 
counts  range  from  3%  for  six 
insertions  to  progressively  high¬ 
er  amounts  for  13,  26,  39,  cli¬ 
maxing  with  20%  for  52  in¬ 
sertions. 

Accompanying  the  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  rate  schedule 
for  a  few  examples  showing 
how  the  discounts  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  : 

Advertiser  schedules:  3  four- 
color  pages. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  addi¬ 
tional  space  this  advertiser 
can  buy  to  earn  the  6-time 
schedule  rate? 

A.  Advertiser  must  meet  two 
requirements : 

a.  Schedule  at  least  3  more 
insertions;  and 

b.  The  cost  of  the  addition¬ 
al  insertions  cannot  low¬ 
er  the  total  campaign 
cost  below  the  amount 
which  the  three  color 
pages  reached  at  their 
earned  rate  (which  is 
1-time). 

At  earned  At 

Schedule  1-time  rate  6-time  rate 

3  four-color 

pages  $96,000  $93,120 

Difference  $2,880 
Thus  the  advertiser  need  only 
spend  $2,880  additional  in  three 
insertions  in  order  to  earn  the 
6-time  schedule  rate,  as  long 
as  all  insertions  fall  within  one 
year  of  first  insertion  date. 
Advertiser  schedules  a  mixed 
space  campaign: 
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12  full  pages  B&W 
8  3/5  pages  B&W 
Q.  Does  advertiser  earn  the  26- 
time  rate  on  his  schedule  if 
he  adds  6%  pages  B&W? 
A.  Yes,  because  the  use  of 
smaller  units  does  not  lower 
the  total  campaign  cost  be¬ 
low  the  amount  which  the 
larger  units  reached  at  their 
earned  rate. 


At 

13- time  rate 


At 

26-time  rate 


Schedule 
12  full  pages 

B&W  $273,000  $264,000 

8  3/5  pages 

B&W  112,640  108,960 

6  ^  pages 

B&W  68,640 


26  $385,640  $441,600 

Because  the  use  of  smaller 
units  does  not  lower  the  total 
campaign  cost  ($441,600)  below 
the  amount  ($385,640)  which 
the  larger  units  reached  at 
their  earned  rate,  and  because 
advertiser  has  26  insertions,  he 
would  earn  the  26-time  schedule 
rate.  (This,  of  course,  assumes 
entire  schedule  runs  within  one 
year  of  first  insertion  date.) 

Commenting  on  this  new  rate 
structure.  The  American  Week¬ 
ly  said:  “We  have  cut  away 
from  all  rate-making  traditions 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine  field. 
The  American  Weekly’s  new 
rate  table  meets  the  need  of 
today’s  advertisers  for  adequacy 
and  repetition  at  low  co.st.’’ 

• 

Ads  Will  Herald 
Clean-Up  of  New  York 

Plans  for  an  intensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.)  to  clean  up 
New  York  were  unfolded  this 
week  before  representatives  of 
the  city’s  seven  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  of  outdoor  advertising 
media. 

The  campaign  for  the  Citizens 
Committee  to  Keep  New  York 
City  Clean  will  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  determined,  long- 
range  drive  to  educate  New 
Yorkers  to  desire  a  clean  city. 


Terrain  Map  Attracts 

More  than  450  guests  from 
ad  agencies  visited  “Roadshow 
San  Diego,’’  a  terrain  map  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  first  three  days 
of  its  presentation  in  New 
York.  The  map  is  being  shown 
by  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  (E&P, 
Aug.  27,  page  16). 


Riches  Opening 
Reaps  Riches 

In  the  six  weeks  preceding 
the  opening  of  its  new 
$8,000,000  East  Tennessee 
shopping  center.  Rich’s  car¬ 
ried  pre-opening  publicity 
amounting  to  18  full-page 
institutional  ads  in  both  the 
Knoxville  Neu's-Sentinel  and 
the  Knoxville  Journal.  The 
new  center,  built  by  Rich’s 
of  Atlanta,  is  the  store’s  first 
regional  expansion  program. 

Two  double  trucks  were 
used  in  each  paper  for  the 
opening  in  non-merchandis¬ 
ing  publicity. 

Each  of  the  Knoxville 
dailies  covered  the  opening 
event  with  three  pages  of 
news  and  art. 

One  full-page  ad  ran  in 
the  East  Tennessee  Labor 
News. 

Theater  Group  Sold 
On  Newspaper  Ads 

Newspaper  advertising  runs 
way  ahead  of  every  medium  in 
reaching  the  public  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  theatre  for  the 
first  time,  according  to  a  survey 
just  completed  at  the  Oakdale 
Musical  Theatre,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

In  1,258  answers  to  question¬ 
naires  distributed  to  patrons  at 
Oakdale,  the  producers  found 
newspaper  advertising  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  patrons’  first 
trip  to  Connecticut’s  famous 
musical  tent.  Three  hundred 
thirty-eight  people  claimed 
word-of-mouth  brought  them  to 
Oakdale  for  the  first  time;  185 
stated  newspaper  publicity  was 
responsible  for  their  initial 
visit;  28  admitted  it  was  a  tele¬ 
vision  interview;  23  came  first 
because  of  a  radio  interview; 
one  person  saw  it  being  built 
last  year  and  another  admitted 
ju.st  curiosity  was  responsible. 
One  claimed  that  because  he 
was  a  regular  patron  at  the 
Oakdale  'Tavern,  he  just  had 
to  see  what  was  in  the  tent.  Of 
the  1,258  who  answered,  681 
credited  newspaper  advertising 
with  bringing  them  there. 

Seventy-two  of  the  people 
were  there  as  a  result  of  seeing 
an  ad  in  a  weekly  paper;  37 
from  out  of  town  newspaper 
publicity;  four  from  reading 
about  Oakdale  in  magazines 
and  the  balance  from  daily 
newspapers. 

As  a  result  of  their  survey, 
producers  Ben  Segal,  Carlson 
Spear  and  Bob  Hall,  plan  to 
inci"ease  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  next  season. 


6,071  Papers 
To  Run  Ford 
Debut  Copy 

Advertising  of  the  1956  Fords 
will  appear  in  1,521  dailies  and 
4,550  weeklies — a  total  of  6,071 
newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  63,478,600. 

‘Preconditioning’  Ad 

A  “pre-conditioning”  ad  will 
kick  off  the  program  in  Sunday 
newspapers  for  Sept.  18  in  521 
major  markets  across  the  U.S. 
Announcement  copy  will  run  as 
a  double  spread.  A  single  page, 
two-color  ad  will  break  in 
evening  papers  of  Sept.  22  and 
morning  editions  of  Sept.  23. 

Four-color,  double  spreads 
will  be  used  in  Oct.  16  issues 
of  American  Weekly  and  This 
Week.  Puck,  Metro  and  other 
comics  sections  will  carry  page 
insertions  on  Oct.  9. 

Other  Media 

National  magazines,  outdoor 
posters  and  radio-TV  \vill  also 
be  used. 

Announcement  copy  for  the 
1956  Lincolns  will  be  carried  in 
800  dailies  and  300  weeklies 
with  a  circulation  of  some  25,- 
000,000. 

• 

Employe  Slock  Plan 
Announced  by  Reps 

The  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Company,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives,  this  week  announced  a 
stock  participation  plan  for  15 
key  employees.  Virtually  since 
the  company’s  inception  25 
years  ago,  its  stock  has  been 
owned  solely  by  J.  H.  Sawyer, 
J.  L.  Ferguson,  and  T.  W. 
Walker. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
eMssrs.  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  and 
Walker  said  that  it  was  the 
first  step  in  a  long  range  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  insure  the 
solidarity  and  vigor  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

A  company  re-purchase 
agreement  assures  that  no 
shares  can  be  held  by  any  one 
outside  the  company  and  not 
actively  engaged  in  company 
business. 


luHiirance  Ads  Coining 

Plans  for  an  industry-wide 
advertising  campaign  utilizing 
some  500  daily  newspapers  were 
displayed  this  week  before  the  ■ 
convention  of  the  Life  Insur-  { 
ance  Advertisers  Association  in 
New  York. 
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Voted  ^  , 


CAREY 


MARION 


MT.  VERNON 


NILES 


SALEM 

BARBERTON  "^SEBRINS 
^  ALLIANCE 

MILLER'sBURS  \  new  PHILADELPHIA 
DOVER 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  carries 

greater  Cleveland  PLUS  16  adiacent  counties 


When  it  comes  to  campaigning  for  advertising 
dollars,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  platform  can’t  be  beat: 
two  markets  Jor  the  price  oj  one!  Greater  Cleveland 
is  solidly  behind  their  century-old  newspaper. 
And  the  26  adjacent  counties  fall  right  into  line. 
Here’s  a  2-in-l  market  that  is  bulging  with  dol¬ 
lars  . . .  over  five  billion-dollar  sales  potential! 


iClutlaHd)  26  Adjactttt 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 

Food  Sales .  522,053,000  403,545,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000  128,040,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000  38,554,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000  73,949,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  2,998,757,000  2,333,759,000 

‘Akron,  Canton.Youngtlou  n  not  included. 

Figures  — Sain  Management  Surtey,  May,  I9S4 


You  pick  a  winner  when  you  pick  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  your  sales  message. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  .\tlanta 


JEN  STUDIES 
)D  STORE  SALES 

[he  Dealer 

s/^iir  Ideal 
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MAGAZINE 


WEEKLY 


vertising  rate  to  cover  not  only  counts,  WNR  had  the  satisfac- 
the  agency  commission  and  cash  tion  of  seeing  some  of  its  estab- 
discount,  which  total  16.7%,  but  lished  accounts  grow  steadily  in 
also  the  representative  fee  linage.  The  net  result  in  each 
which  for  the  Delaware  news-  instance  was  new  business, 
paper  comes  to  13.3%.  Only  by  This  being  true,  we  do  not 
so  doing,  he  believes,  can  the  believe  that  a  newspaper  should 
weekly  newspapei-  realize  in  a  regard  the  expense  of  the  repre- 
fair  profit  which  it  must  have  sentative’s  fee  as  a  production 
to  stay  in  business.  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  adver- 

Selling  All-Important  ^iser  Nor  can  we  agree  that 

weekly  newspapers  are  the 
In  the  first  place,  we  of  ‘only  producers’  who  pay  for 
WNR,  believe  that  the  basic  such  servicing  without  passing 
and  all-important  function  of  on  the  cost  of  such  service  to 
any  national  advertising  repre-  the  national  advertiser  in  the 
sentative  is  selling.  A  secondary  form  of  a  higher  national  rate, 
function  is  servicing.  Servicing  For  example,  it  is  a  common 
usually  opens  the  door  to  sales-  practice  among  daily  newspaper 
men  by  making  readily  access-  representative.s— at  least  those 
Delmarva  ible  at  one  central  office  such  in  the  Mid-West  who  serve 
page  22).  fundamental  information  as  small  daily  newspapers — to  pro- 
ented  for  circulation  coverage,  rates,  day  vide  advertising  agencies  with 
by  WNR.  of  publication,  mechanical  re-  a  ‘1-Bill  and  1-Check’  service 
—  quirements  and  community  for  each  national  account  ac- 


AD  AGENCIES 


WNR's  Smith  Answers 
Grapperhaus^  Gripe 


publishes  the  only  national  di-  ne' 
rectory  for  weekly  and  semi-  sei 
weekly  newspapers;  it  keeps  on( 
such  information  up-to-date  ly 
every  week  of  the  year.  Little  arc 
wonder  that  the  representative  an 
becomes  a  clearing  house  where  co' 
agency  space-buyers  channel  57  ne 
kinds  of  details  such  as  make-  sei 
goods  for  missed  insertions  or  thi 
correspondence  on  contracts  or  pa 
lost  tearsheets.  mj 

We,  of  WNR,  have  been  tic 
reasonably  successful  in  our  bil 
basic  function  of  selling.  Dur-  by 
ing  19.54  WNR  developed  131 
new  accounts  for  WNR-served  su 
weekly  newspapers  for  a  total  thi 
billing  in  excess  of  $930,000.  In  to 


You’re  settling  for  “half-a-loaf”  in  the  l)ig  Balti¬ 
more  market,  if  you’re  not  a  NEWS-POST  and 
Sunday  AMERICAN  advertiser. 

More  than  half  of  all  Baltimore  families  read 
the  NEWS-POST  and  Sunday  AMERICAN  for 
alert  news  reporting,  stimulating  entertainment 
features  and  dependable  buyer  ffuidance! 

Would  you  like  to  make  friends  .  .  •  and  customers 
of  over  half  of  Baltimore  families?  Let  us  intro¬ 
duce  you. 


vure  publications.  It  s  as  easy  as  that 
to  obtain  3  or  4  color  advertising  in  a 


tributed  with  30  Florida  newspapers 
reaching  more  than  300,000  families  in 
markets  not  covered  by  Miami,  Or¬ 
lando  or  Tampa  newspapers. 

Printed  by  the  New  Perry  Process 

This  new  method  of  printing  direct 
from  original  magnesium  engravings  on 
quality  stock  reproduces  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  illustrations  and  color  of  excellent 


Baltimore  NEWS-POST 
and  Sunday  AMERICAN 


OCALA,  FLORIDA 

RtprMtnttd  Nolionolly  By 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearitt  Advertiiting  Sertnee, 
With  offwes  «ti  pTinrvnnt  Cittet. 
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1953 


1954 


[Tin  SamliY  Wctiw  Mn”***! 


■isSkmSl^ 


S.C»w*? 


Represented  Nationally  by  Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 


In  this  same  period,  1949—1955, 
PARADE’S  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  4,742,893  to  6,610,378  and  the  number 
of  major  markets  covered  from  29  to  48. 
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PARADE  STARTING  DATE 
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important 


markets 

WACO 

Pop.  107,000  .  . 
Texas.  latest  to 
top  100,000. 
Industry,  mili¬ 
tary,  agriculture 
.  .  in  balance  . . 
ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 


r  ^ 


Busy,  stabilized- 
income  State 
Capital  with 
sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and 
Federal  Payrolls 
.  .  .  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  a-plenty! 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Petroleum, 

Chemical  and 
.Shipping  Indus¬ 
tries  combine 
to  provide  high¬ 
est  average  in¬ 
come  in  Texas 
.  . .  come  and 
get  it! 

3  growintf 
poptfla- 
lions  with 
money  to 
hny  what 
yon^re 
setiitig! 

*  Group  Color 

Comics  Rotes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
AND  TIMES-HERALD 

—  •  — 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN- 

STATESMAN 

—  •  — 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


WNR’S  Smith 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


each  advertisement  accepted  and 
published  whether  received  di¬ 
rect  from  an  agency  or  handled 
by  the  representative,  the 
weekly  newspaper  pays  a  fee 
ONLY  when  an  agency  chooses 
to  use  the  representative’s 
clearing  house  service.  I  know 
of  several  new  accounts  which 
were  developed  by  a  weekly 
newspaper  representative.  Yet 
the  representative  received  no 
revenue  whatsoever  to  cover  its 
selling  costs  because  the  agen¬ 
cies  sent  the  business  direct  to 
each  weekly  newspaper  on  the 
.schedule,  just  as  they  did  to 
daily  newspapers  on  the  sched¬ 
ule.  Since  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  representative  did  not  han¬ 
dle  the  orders,  it  received  no 
revenue  as  Weekly  newspapers 
paid  no  fees. 

An  agency  must  get  the 
client’s  approval  before  it  can 
release  an  advertisement  for 
publication.  The  situation  often 
develops  where  the  agency  lacks 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  a 
single  order  for  the  representa¬ 
tive  whereby  the  representative 
also  has  time  to  prepare  indivi¬ 
dual  orders  and  get  them  into 
the  mails  in  time  for  news-pa¬ 
per  deadline.  And  so  the  agency 
sends  orders  direct  to  the  news¬ 
papers  whether  daily  or  weekly. 

WNR  Has  No  Choice 

Yet  the  agency  may  want  the 
‘1-Bill  and  1-Check’  service 
which  already  is  provided  by 
daily  newspapers  through  their 
representative.  WNR  then  goes 
to  the  added  expense  of  pre- 
])aring  and  mailing  duplicate 
confirming  insertion  orders  to 
all  papers  on  the  agency’s 
schedule.  The  prevailing  system 
of  weekly  newspaper  represent¬ 
ation  gives  WNR  no  choice  in 
the  matter. 

And  so  there  is  an  important 


difference  between  daily  and 
weekly  national  advertising  re¬ 
presentatives.  While  weekly 
newspapers  such  as  the  Del- 
marva  News  in  Delaware  pay 
a  13.3%  to  WNR  on  accounts 
placed  by  agencies  with  WNR, 
these  newspapers  pay  nothing 
when  an  agency  sends  them 
business  direct.  Weekly  news¬ 
papers’  actual  cost  for  selling 
and  servicing  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  less  than  13.3%;  in  some 
cases  considerably  so. 

The  weekly  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  has  also  traditionally 
charged  its  fee  on  the  gross 
amount  of  space  purchased,  not 
on  the  net  amount  after  the 
agency  commission  and  discount 
were  deducted.  However,  the 
difference  is  relatively  small. 
This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  publisher  remembers  that 
his  newspaper  pays  a  fee  only 
on  accounts  handled  by  the  re¬ 
presentative  and  hence  pays 
nothing  on  accounts  received 
direct  from  agencies. 

In  determining  the  amount  of 
newspaper  rates  each  newspaper 
publisher  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  how  much  he  can  afford  to 
pay  for  selling  and  servicing  of 
advertising  whether  it  is  retail 
or  national  (general)  advertis¬ 
ing.  Some  publishers  offer  the 
same  rate  for  retail  and  nation¬ 
al  advertising  when  placed  on 
a  transient  or  use-as-you-please 
basis  with  full  right  of  can¬ 
cellation.  There  appears  to  be 
a  common  agreement  among 
advertisers,  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers  that  the  advertiser 
should  foot  the  cost  of  the 
agency’s  services  when  he  pur¬ 
chases  space  or  time  as  com¬ 
puted  at  media  rate. 

Certainly  a  newspaper  must 
realize  a  profit  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  But  national  advertise¬ 
ments  usually  come  in  handy 
mat  form  that  do  not  require 
composition.  Collection  expense 
is  virtually  non-existent.  The 
publisher  knows  that  other 
media,  such  as  TV,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  magazines  and  daily 
newspapers  maintain  salesmen 
who  knock  constantly  at  the 
doors  of  advertisers  and  agency 
space-buyers  in  a  persistent 
quest  for  more  business.  Daily 
newspaper  publishers  supple¬ 
ment  all  this  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
ANPA,  to  the  tune  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year. 

No  Substifute 

There  can  be  no  substitute 
for  intelligent,  constructive 
selling.  WNR  has  added  two 
salesmen  to  its  staff  this  year. 
In  cooperation  with  agency 
media  directors  and  space-buy- 
I  ers  WNR  is  now  testing  a  com¬ 


munity  market  data  question¬ 
naire  that  would  arm  WNR 
salesmen  with  vital  information 
to  meet  needs  of  adverti.sers 
and  space-buyers. 

When  these  facts  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
pense  of  selling  and  servicing 
becomes  a  sound  busines.^  in¬ 
vestment.  To  transfer  such  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  advertiser  would 
only  invite  diversion  of  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  from  newspapers 
to  other  media.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  have  already  sought  to 
spend  dollars  through  the  local 
dealer  because  of  a  high  dif¬ 
ferential  existing  between 
newspaper  retail  and  national 
rates. 

Newspapers  need  selling  as 
well  as  servicing.  When  the 
publisher  evaluates  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  his  representative,  he 
should  w’eigh  the  linage  which 
his  newspaper  has  received  over 
the  years  and  the  protection 
afforded  to  hold  existing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  face  of  ever  in¬ 
creasing  competition  by  other 
growing  media. 

The  publisher  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  his  representa¬ 
tive  with  up-to-date  market  in¬ 
formation  and  to  sell  the  local 
dealer  at  all  times  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  newspaper  for 
cooperative  advertising.  This 
kind  of  teamwork  will  earn 
happy  dividends. 

Toni  Realigns  Accounts; 
Nathanson  Gets  Prom 

The  Toni  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  will 
transfer  Prom  home  permanent 
to  the  recently  announced  new 
agency  being  formed  by  Don 
Paul  Nathanson,  former  Toni 
advertising  director. 

In  addition  to  Prom,  Nathan¬ 
son  will  handle  Toni  home  per¬ 
manent,  Tonette  home  perma¬ 
nent,  Silver  Curl  home  perma¬ 
nent,  Sofstyle  and  Spin  Curlers 
and  Deep  Magic  cleansing  lo¬ 
tion. 

In  the  realignment  of  Toni 
agencies,  Viv  Soft  Touch  lip¬ 
stick  will  go  to  Tatham-Laird. 
Tatham-Laird  now  has  White 
Rain  shampoo  and  Bobbi  home 
permanent.  Tame  will  move  to 
Clinton  E.  Frank  which  now 
has  Pamper  .shampoo  and  Ca¬ 
sual  home  permanent. 

Prom  and  Soft  Touch  for¬ 
merly  were  handled  by  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett,  Inc.,  and  Tame  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Tatham-Laird. 

• 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Names 

The  Neu'  York  Mirror  has 
appointed  Kashuk  Enterprises, 
Miami  Beach,  i-esort  and  travel 
advertising  representative  in 
the  state  of  Florida. 
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Atlanta’s  new  $23,000,000  Grady  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  largest 
under  one  roof  in  the  nation.  With  28  acres  of 
floor  space,  this  22-story  hospital  will  have  1,264 
beds,  259  bassinets,  and  68  incubators. 

Named  for  Henry  W.  Grady,  former  editor  of 
The  Constitution,  this  hospital  is  symbolic  of 
the  New  South  which  Grady  first  proclaimed. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  South’s  phenomenal 
growth  is  the  circulation  of  the  South’s  largest 
newspapers  .  .  .  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Atlanta  aounml 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South's  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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PR  ROUNDUP 

Ad  Industry  Blitzed 
For  Lack  of  PR  Plan 


While  successful  in  telling 
stories  with  creative  vigor  and 
clarity  about  railroads,  women’s 
wear,  pop  corn,  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roe  and  thousands  of  other 
things  and  people,  the  8-billion- 
dollar  advertising  industry  has 
failed  in  the  telling  of  its  own 
story  in  an  interesting  way  to 
the  people  of  the  U.S. 

Members  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  were  told  this  last  week  by 
Tom  Compere,  of  Tom  Compere 
&  Associates,  public  relations 
firm  in  New  York  City,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter. 

“You  have  sold  American 
business  on  the  truth  that  it 
pays  to  advertise — that  a  busi¬ 
ness  will  wither  and  die  unless 
facts  about  its  products,  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  services  are 
delivered  with  force  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  custom¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Compere  said. 

Defense  Mechanism 
“Being  advertising  executives. 


you  know,  though,  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  new  advertising  industry 
that  reaches  daily  every  one  of 
the  165  million  people  in  this 
country,  directly  and  indirectly, 
still  is  suffering  from  a  defense 
mechanism.  It  has  matured  in¬ 
tellectually  and  artistically,  but 
hasn’t  taken  the  trouble  yet  to 
sell  that  fact  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

“When  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  mentioned  the  public  is 
likely  to  visualize  a  Madison 
Avenue  juvenile  extrovert  —  a 
martini  sniffing  little  monster 
in  Park  Avenue  britches,  who 
talks  with  sophomoric  profund¬ 
ity  about  gimmicking  the  gim¬ 
mick. 

“Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  I  know  it  and 
you  know  it.  But,  what  have 
you  and  other  advertising  lead¬ 
ers  done  to  drive  home  the  plain 
facts  of  record?  You  have  been 
striking  out  without  even  taking 


Others  may  follow . . .  hut— 


•  Sixth  year  national  headliner  .  .  .  Variety  .  .  . 
Downbeat  .  .  . 


•  Now  available  to  you  .  .  .  for  your  reader.s 

•  Three-a-week  .  .  .  one  each  on  Jazz  .  .  .  Pops  .  .  . 
Personalities 

•  “In-the-groove”  appeal  to  all  record  lovers  .  .  .  picks 
the  records  today  your  readers  will  i)ick  tomorrow 


Another  leader  by 


The  HARDALE  Synd  icate 

30  EAST  60TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  •  PLAZA  3-3331 


a  cut  at  the  ball,  and  you  know 
that,  too.” 

Mr.  Compere,  who  was  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  editor 
for  years  before  going  into  the 
public  relations  business,  based 
this  critical  statement  on  an 
analysis  that  included  much 
praise  for  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  He  pointed 
out  that  creativeness,  combined 
with  precise  thinking  and  hard 
work,  flowed  through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  structui'e,  showing  in 
varying  degrees  in  every  printed 
ad  and  every  commercial  on 
radio  and  television. 

Blind  to  PR  Problems 

“Despite  this  sound  founda¬ 
tion,  the  advertising  industry, 
like  the  Ostrich,  has  stuck  its 
head  in  the  sand,  and  for  the 
most  part  remains  blind  to  its 
own  public  relations  problems. 

“For  instance:  consider  the 
Advertising  Council,  one  of  the 
most  effective  organizations 
both  in  principles  and  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  During 
the  last  week  I  casually  asked 
questions  about  the  Advertising 
Council  in  conversations  with 
21  persons — lawyers,  business 
men,  public  relations  workers, 
a  high  City  official,  two  civic 
secretaries,  a  typist,  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter,  one  editorial 
writer  and  two  housewives. 
Several  of  them  knew  vaguely 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
the  Council.  Only  one  of  them 
knew  about  the  tremendous 
public  welfare  accomplishments 
of  the  Council,  including  na¬ 
tional  campaigns.  Here  a  lead¬ 
ing  light  is  buried  by  its  own 
creators  under  public  relations 
inertia.” 

Mr.  Compere  said  a  major 
phase  of  the  answer  to  this  al¬ 
most  industry-wide  blackout  ob¬ 
viously  is  the  intelligent  use  of 
public  relations. 

Loaded  with  Info 

[  “Your  business  is  loaded  with 
interesting  and  favorable  infor- 
I  mation  that  newspapers  and 
;  magazines  would  welcome,  and 
;  many  prestige-building  men¬ 
tions  could  be  obtained  on  radio 
and  television  programs,”  he 
I  continued.  “You  are  top  level 
professional  men,  and  you  know 
that  there  are  many  and  diverse 
;  loutes  through  the  news  pages, 
columns,  magazines,  trade  press, 
j  radio  and  television,  through 
which  under  professional  guid¬ 
ance  you  can  tell  your  story  and 
those  of  your  clients. 

“Hundreds  of  agencies  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  the  mature  view¬ 
point  that  all  available  tools 
should  be  used  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.” 


Production 
Charge  Hurt 
Chem.  Linage 

The  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  second  ob¬ 
servance  of  “Chemical  Prog¬ 
ress  Week”  (May  16-21)  was 
up  by  about  2  million  circula¬ 
tion.  A  total  of  276  ads  appear¬ 
ed  in  155  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  9.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  52  fewer  newspapers 
than  last  year.  Many  of  these 
ads  were  prepared  locally  and 
were  in  sizes  smaller  than 
1,000-line. 

That’s  the  gist  of  a  report 
issued  by  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists’  Association,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  sponsors  of 
the  public  relations  campaign 
of  plant-community  advertising 
in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
(E&P,  March  26,  page  11). 

Based  on  last  year’s  field  re¬ 
action,  the  MCA  made  a  few 
changes  in  the  1955  campaign. 
The  all-type  ad  was  eliminated 
and  two  full-page  and  1,000- 
line  ads  were  produced  in  place 
of  three.  One  was  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  chemi.stry’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  daily  life;  the  other,  a 
variation  of  1954’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ad — a  “typical”  family 
and  how  chemistry  was  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  their  life. 

In  order  to  amortize  ad  pro¬ 
duction  expense  among  those 
using  advertising,  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  $25  per  ad  mat  was  es¬ 
tablished.  According  to  the 
MCA  report,  an  analysis  of  re¬ 
ports  and  conversations  with 
the  field  “leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  production  assessment  of 
$25  reduced  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  many  committees. 

“Phirther,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  “for  reasons  not  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent,  use  of  logotypes 
and  slogans  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  participating  com¬ 
panies  fell  off  sharply,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  logos  were 
available  at  an  earlier  date.” 

The  MCA  report  accordingly 
recommends  that  budget  ar¬ 
rangements  next  year  be  made 
to  handle  production  charges 
in  another  manner,  with  mat 
users  assessed  only  the  cost  of 
the  mat  plus  .shipping — about 
$2.50  per  mat. 

“Local  committees  have  also 
indicated  that  they  would,  in 
many  cases,  prefer  ads  in  sizes 
smaller  than  1,000-line  or  full- 
page,”  the  report  goes  on.  “It 
is  proposed  that  next  year  one 
ad  be  prepared  available  in 
large  sizes  and  two  or  three 
others  be  prepared  in  600-800- 
line  sizes.” 
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e  believe  that  R  O  P  Color  in  selected  news¬ 


papers  across  the  nation  is  today’s  most  effective  and 
resultful,  most  powerful  and  dramatic  advertising  medi¬ 
um  available  to  the  national  advertiser. 


That  belief  is  backed  at  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOUR¬ 
NAL  by  complete  color  production  and  service  facilities 
developed  from  years  of  experience  in  publishing  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  volume  of  ROP  Color  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  presentations.* 

Advertisers  and  agencies  are  offered  practical,  experi¬ 
enced  assistance  in  the  planning  and  production  of  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising  for  use  at  the  national  level— as 
well  as  complete  service  in  co-operative  advertising  for 
retailers  and  dealers. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

^  National  Representatives — O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

^  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  DETROIT.  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Recognized  zs  “Americz's  Most  Colorful  Sews- 
pzper,"  The  JournzI  consistently  rznks  first  in  the 
nztion  in  ROP  Color  zdvertising  .  .  .  1,690,120 
"  ■  lines  in  1954.  In  zddition,  editorizi  color  wzs  used 
on  730  pzges  during  the  yezr. 


Started  two  years  ago.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  ROP  COLOR 
SERVICE  for  NEWSPAPERS  has  distributed  nearly  7,000 
color  pages  and  made  thousands  of  high  grade  color  mats  and 
plates  available  to  subscribers  and  advertisers  at  low  cost. 
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$an  Hifgo  tinion 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Howfsrcana 
sNim  readi?  . 


Newspaper  Ads^  Paekage 
Deliver  One-Two  Puneh 


authorized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  quarterly  ses- 
—  sions  here. 

Reps  for  Weeklies 

"SrsST?"  This  w'ill  be  a  new  and 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  oper- 
“**1?:*“  ated  as  a  advertising  represen- 
^  tatives  business  for  weekly 

newspapers.  It  will  be  launched 
ogram  Jan.  1,  1956. 

With  the  establishment  of 
CNPA  Services,  CNPA  will  dis¬ 
continue  the  servicing  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising.  Presently  copy  for 
fairs,  political  events  and  for 
general  advertising  is  handled 
by  CNPA  as  a  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  to  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

With  CNPA  Services,  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  handled  entirely  by 
the  subsidiary  and  only  for  the 
weeklies  who  have  contracted 
for  representation.  Officers  and 
directors  of  CNPA  and  of 
CNPA  Services  will  be  identi¬ 
cal.  All  stock  in  the  service 
organization  will  be  held  by 
CNPA  and  15,000  shares  valued 
at  $1  a  share  will  be  issued. 

Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield 
Californian  and  CNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  over  sessions  here. 
J.  Hai-t  Clinton,  San  Mateo 
Times,  presented  the  plan  for 
the  service  organization.  Pro¬ 
ponents  included  Archie  J. 
Hicks,  Jr.,  Kvciyiitas  Coast  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Newspaper  Workshop 
Upcoming  CNPA  events  in¬ 
clude  a  Newspaper  Workshop 
on  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Berkeley  campus  Sept 
23-24.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  editorial  needs  of  weeklies 
and  small  dailies.  Selden  Mene- 
fee.  Fair  Oaks  Record,  is  chair- 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  man. 
contributing  all  the  creative  A  quarterly  directors  meeting 
work  on  the  project.  Volunteer  at  Furnace  Creek  Inn,  Death 
coordinator  of  the  campaign  is  Valley,  Nov.  11-13,  will  precede 
William  A.  Hart,  director  of  the  annual  convention  in  Coro- 
advertising,  E.  I.  DuPont  de  nado  next  February, 


Ad  Council 
Opens  Drive 
Against  Slums 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

^30,000,000 

Over  90%  of  the  Billion  Dollar  San  Diego 
Market  is  told  and  sold  daily  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 


Do  to  Copyrighted  1955 
Soles  Management,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further 
reproduction  not  licensed. 
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General  Sports  Editor  Ted  Smits,  Joe  Reichler,  Jack  Hand — and  many 
other  AP  Sports  staffers — will  be  covering  the  1955  Series  for  AP 
members  everywhere.  So  will  the  world’s  biggest  and  fastest  picture 
service — AP  Wirephoto.  And  backing  up  this  words-and-picture  team 
will  be  Whitney  Martin,  Harold  Claassen,  Hugh  Fullerton  and  Will 
Grimsley  with  their  intimate  views  of  the  classic. 


the  byline  of  dependability 
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The  World  Series  of  1947  Two  down  in  the  ninth.  The  Yankees' 
Floyd  Sevens  within  one  out  of  the  first  no-hitter  in  Series  history. 

What  happened?  Remember? 

AP's  Ted  Smits  does.  He  was  there. 

"1  was  waiting  in  the  gloomy  Brooklyn  dressing  room  talking  to  Hank 
Behrman,  when  the  explosion  came— Cookie  Lavagetto's  pinch-hit 
double  that  won  the  game  for  the  Dodgers,  3-2.  Minutes  later,  the 
Dodgers  poured  in.  The  change  from  despondency  to  effervescence 
was  so  spontaneous  it  made  one  of  those  lasting  sports  memories/' 


am 


"team'* 
the  *55 


is  set  to  cover  all  bases 
World  Series, 


The  World  Series  of  1946.  The  Red  Sox  and  Cardinals  went  into 
the  eighth  inning  of  the  final  game  tied  at  3-3  Then— 

What  happened?  Remember? 

AP's  Joe  Reichler  does.  He  was  there. 

"Enos  Slaughter  opened  with  a  single.  Whitey  Kurowski  and  Del 
Rice  were  easy  outs.  Then  Harry  Walker  hit  a  line  drive  single  over 
Shortstop  Johnny  Pesky's  head  and  Slaughter  sped  into  third.  But 
instead  of  pulling  up  as  everyone  expected.  Slaughter  made  the  turn 
and  raced  to  the  plate,  scoring  all  the  way  from  first  with  the  winning 
run.  I'll  never  forget  it." 


The  World  Series  of  1954.  The  10th  inning  in  the  first  game.  The 
score,  2-2.  Two  men  on  and  a  pinch-hitter  comes  up. 

What  happened?  Remember? 

AP's  Jack  Hand  does.  He  was  there. 

"How  could  anybody  forget  the  ball  Dusty  Rhodes  hit  over  the  right 
field  wall,  so  close  to  the  top  that  it  seemed  to  scrape  off  the  paint  as 
it  sank  inta  the  first  row.  Somehow  you  knew  that  the  stunned  Indians 
would  never  be  the  same.  And  they  weren't.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  World  Series  was  over  then  and  there." 
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GREAT 

HISTORICAL 

STRIPS 

DANIEL 

BOONE 


The  greatest  frontiersman 
of  them  ail  .  .  .  30  five- 
col.  strips  .  .  .  released 
Sept.  7  .  .  .  still  current. 


KIT 

CARSON 

Famous  scout  and  Indian 
fighter.  Twenty  -  four  re¬ 
leases — ^5  col.  .  .  .  begins 
Oct.  12. 


“WILD  BILL” 
HICKOK 

Courageous  and  daring 
town  marshal  and  lawman 
...  21  five-col.  releases 
.  .  .  begins  Nov.  9. 


All  Fomous  NEA  Bonus  Features  Available 
Only  to  NEA  Full  Service  Clients 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


4  Steps  to  Better 
General  Ads  Urged 


.  San  Francisco 

Four  moves  to  improve  news- 
1  paper  reproduction  of  general 
;  advertising  are  urged  by  N.  B. 

I  Cole,  production  manager  at 
I  San  Francisco  for  Batten,  Bar- 
I  ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

These  steps  are  type  uniform¬ 
ity,  an  improved  page  layout 
system,  standard  color  and  color 
register  exactness,  he  told  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
I  Conference  here  Sept.  9. 

“Above  all  is  the  need  for  an 
understanding  of  each  other’s 
problems,”  Mr.  Cole  told  the 
Conference. 

Ideas  Listed 

j  The  need  for  exact  color  re- 
I  quires  cooperation  of  ink  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  advertiser 
and  newspaper,  Mr.  Cole, 
stres.sed  in  listing  his  “ideas  for 
possible  improvement”  which  he 
submitted  to  PNMC. 

“Could  a  meeting  of  the  mind 
be  had  by  your  ink  manufac¬ 
turers  to  come  up  with  some 
standard  ink  colors?  The  need 
i  is  for  exact  color,  not  your  ap¬ 
proximation  or  interpretation. 
Also,  the  ink  company’s  con¬ 
sistency  of  those  colors  in  their 
manufacture,”  he  added. 

“I  make  such  a  point  of  color 
!  matching,  and  why?  Because  of 
product  identification.  You  lay 
out  in  your  office  •'>0  different 
newspapers  all  running  the 
same  two  or  three-color  ad  and 
you  see  how  many  different 
colors  are  used.” 

As  another  idea,  Mr.  Cole 
1  asked  why  the  little  advertiser 
i  running  a  one  or  two-column 
'  by  thi  ee  or  four  inch  ad  have 
to  be  buried  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  pyramiding  ads  on  a 
page. 

“Why  can’t  this  ad  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  editorial  matter? 
Surely  neither  would  suffer  in 
appearance,  and  the  little  ad 
would  not  have  to  fight  the  big 
ads  alongside.  This  could  help 
your  local  ads  as  well  as  our 
national  ones.” 

A  further  suggestion  ad¬ 
vanced  was  that  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  could  get  together 
and  agree  that  each  member 
.should  have  at  least  four  to 
!  six  different  styles  of  body 
;  type. 

“We  could  then  know  that 
every  major  newspaper  would 
■  or  could  match  a  style  to  fit  our 
ad.  Unifomiity  of  ads  is  of 
vital  importance  to  us  if  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  money 
we  spend  in  readership  studies 
are  to  pay  off.” 
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(Mr.  Cole  told  E&P  that  he 
once  counted  57  different  type 
faces  used  in  a  local  insert  in 
a  Standard  Oil  of  California 
advertisement.) 

As  a  fourth  idea,  Mr.  Cole 
asked  if  some  of  the  genius 
that  is  applied  to  the  design 
and  operation  of  national  maga¬ 
zine  four-color'  presses  could 
not  be  applied  to  newspaper 
presses  to  control  regi.-^ter. 

The  7  Removals 

The  basic  problem  of  the 
general  advertiser  is  found  in 
the  loss  in  depth  of  an  engrav¬ 
ing  dot  from  the  agency’s  ori¬ 
ginal  to  the  final  newspaper 
stereo,  Mr.  Cole  declared. 

This  arises  from  seven  re¬ 
movals.  These  are  from  original 
to  the  original  or  mat  supplied, 
the  newspaper’s  stereo,  then  the 
mat,  then  the  cast  and  the 
print.  Local  ads,  he  said,  have 
only  the  last  three  removals. 

The  Client’s  View 

Typical  questions  an  agency 
production  man  is  asked  by 
his  clients,  Mr.  Cole  declared, 
are: 

Why  does  my  ad  have  show- 
through  in  some  papers  and 
not  in  others?  Why  doesn’t  the 
makeup  man  follow  the  cutoff 
dots  in  making  up  the  page? 
Why  can’t  I  get  proper  color 
matching?  Why  can’t  specific 
instructions  on  typography  and 
makeup  be  followed  by  all 
papers?  Why  was  my  ad  with 
the  combination  highlight  half 
tone  printed  so  poorly? 


Hook  Joins  Kudner 

Charles  R.  Hook  Jr.,  whose 
resignation  as  Deputy  Post¬ 
master  General  was  announced 
by  Piesident  Eisenhower  la>t 
week,  has  been  elected  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.  His  duties 
in  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  be  terminated  Oct.  1  and 
he  will  join  Kudner  immediately 
theteafter. 


Linage  from  Shopper 

Cincinnati 
Suspension  of  the  Shopping 
Sews  in  March  released  a  great 
amount  of  mid-week  .special  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  to 
the  three  dailie.s  here,  reports 
Stanley  Fei'ger,  Enquirer  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising. 
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people^ake  a  difference 

JkyuC-  ^ 


make  the  Spokane  Mattet 

diffe**enf  too ! 


The  Spokane  Market  Beats  .  .  . 


33  states 
28  states 
24  states 
19  states 
38  states 
35  states 
30  states 


n  per  capita  Net  Buying  Incame 

in  per  capita  Faod  Store  Sales 

in  per  capita  General  Merchandise  Sales 

in  per  capita  Furniture  Store  Sales 

in  per  capita  Automotive  Store  Sales 

in  per  capita  Drug  Store  Sales 

in  per  capita  Total  Retail  Sales 


AND  IT'S  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  MUST 
MARKETS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

The  over  a  million  people  who  give  so  much  action 
for  every  advertising  dollar  invested  in  the  Spokane  Mar¬ 
ket  can  make  a  big  difference  in  your  Paciflc  Northwest — 
or  other — sales  program.  They  spend  more  for  retail  goods 
than  do  the  residents  of  Pittsburgh  or  the  citizens  of  Maine. 

Spokane  Market  people  live  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  on  thousands  of  farms — for  this  is  neither  a 
one-city  nor  a  one-industry  market.  Gainfully  employed 
in  many  diversified  fields,  they  earn  over  Si. 6  billion  an¬ 
nually  in  net  spendable  income  from  agriculture,  lumber¬ 
ing,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  tributary  industries. 

Enjoying  the  highest  of  living  standards,  64%  own 
their  homes  (U.  S.  average,  55%);  52%  use  electricity  for 
cooking  (U.  S.  average,  15%);  and  they  own  108  passen¬ 
ger  cars  per  100  families  (U.  S.  average,  99). 

Be  sure  that  your  sales  program  reaches  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Market’s  million  prosperous,  buy-minded  people. 
Schedule  the  two  "home-town”  dailies  that  residents  of 
the  area  have  read  and  shopped  from  ever  since  pioneer 
days  —  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle. 


Combined  Daily  Circulation 
Over  160,000— 
81.84%  UN-duplicated 


in j 


Advtrti«ing  Repre«entotive«:  Cresmer  &  Woodword.  Inc.,  New  York,  Ckicoge, 

Detroit,  Let  Angelet,  Sen  Frertcitco,  AHente.  Celof  Repretentotivet,  SUNDAY 
SROKfSMAN  REVIEW.  Comk  Sectionti  Metrepeliten  Croup. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Nabisco,  Macy  s  Join 
In  Unique  Toy  Roundup 


National  Biscuit  Company  tures  of  the  characters  in  the 
and  Macy’s  department  stores  Rin-Tin-Tin  series,  closes  Nov. 
will  team  up  beginning  Oct.  7  6. 

in  a  promotion  contest  calcula-  Uncoln  Ad  Budget 
ted  to  excite  interest  of  every  .  nirftf  n 

child  under  16  and  move  large  Keceives  25yc  Boost 
quantities  of  Shredded  Wheat  An  increase  of  nearly  25%  in 
off  grocers’  shelves.  Dubbed  the  year’s  advertising  budget 
the  “Nabisco  Rin-Tin-Tin  Toy  was  announced  by  H.  B.  Daniels, 
Roundup,”  the  nine  top  winners  general  manager,  Lincoln  Di- 
will  have  the  privilege  of  loot-  vision  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
ing  Macy’s  toy  departments  in  as  that  recently-separated  unit 
designated  cities  without  re-  of  the  Lincoln-Mercury  combine 
striction  for  periods  of  five,  introduced  its  1956  models, 
four,  and  three  minutes,  re-  The  campaign  started  Sept, 
spectively.  11  with  a  comprehensive  news- 

invitations  to  enter  the  con-  paper  program  and  the  usual 
test  will  be  extended  nationally  four-color  spreads  in  leading 
through  Nabisco’s  newspaper  weekly  magazines, 
comics  ads,  radio-TV,  plus  ads  m.  a  j  c  i 

by  Macy’s  which  will  promote  IScuspaper  Ads  Spark 
the  roundup  locally  and  provide  Natl  Radio-TV  W eek 
the  prizes  in  exchange  for  na-  Full-page,  new-line  announce- 


FIRST  FULL-PAGE  AO  in  test  campaign  for  Stabl-Oid  a  new  motor 
oil  additive  in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and  Press-Ttlo- 
gram  gets  okay  signal  from  W.  E.  F.  Powell,  general  manager  (stand¬ 
ing  left),  Stabloid  Sales  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Seated  is  Louit 
Antonsen,  account  executive  with  Gardner-Jacobson,  Inc.  Looking  on 
are:  Fred  K.  Sanders,  Long  Beach  Stabl-Oid  distributor  (rear)  and 
Wade  Maplethorpe  of  the  Independent,  Press-Telegram  national  ad 
department. 


newspapers  during  National  maker  of  macaroni  products 
Radio  and  Television  Week,  and  related  Italian  foods,  is 
Sept.  18-24.  planning  a  heavy  newspaper 

A  special  seal  has  been  and  national  magazine  schedule 
adapted  to  identify  dealers  par-  (via  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
ticipating  has  been  prepared  in  &  Bayles,  Inc.)  to  highlight  in- 
mat  form  so  retailers  can  in-  troduction  of  two  products, 
corporate  the  symbol  in  their  •  Ads  in  several  hundred 
regular  newspaper  advertising,  major  newspapers,  plus  national 
.  magazines,  will  be  used  by 

Dairy  Promotion  Plan  Glenmore  Distilleries  Company 

For  6  Months  Ready  a  new  Christmas 

sales  package,  (via  D  Arcy  .\d- 
A  complete  package  of  pro-  vertising  Co.), 
motions  for  dairy  foods  for  the  •  National  Shoes,  Inc.,  has 
six  months  period  from  Octo-  scheduled  a  heavy  campaign 
ber,  1955,  through  March,  1956,  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  of  news- 
has  been  released  by  the  Ameri-  paper  space  and  radio  spots, 
can  Dairy  Association,  Chicago. 

The  package  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  newspaper  in 
the  nation. 

Promotions  covered  include 
the  October  Cheese  Festival, 

Butter-Baked  Turkey  for  the 
holiday  season.  Gift  Cheese, 

Eggnog,  Butter  Cookies,  Cherry 
Vanilla  Ice  Cream  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  One-Dish  Lenten  Meals  for 
March,  the  Ice  Cream  Chocolate 
Cruise  in  November.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  campaigns  for 
fluid  milk  and  other  products 
on  a  regular  basis. 


Canadian  Ad 
Revenue  Up 

Canadian  daily  newsjiaper 
advertising  revenue  is  up  in 
the  first  half  of  1955  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  period 
last  year,  according  to  tabu¬ 
lations  made  by  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto,  re¬ 
search  firm.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  first  half  of 
1955  spent  $18,894,44-3  in  all 
Canadian  dailies,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $18,759,308  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year. 

Regionally  the  inci-ease  ap¬ 
plied  to  newspapers  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  with  slight 
decreases  reported  foi'  new’s- 
papers  in  Quebec  province, 
the  three  piairie  provinces 
and  the  four  Atlantic  coast 
provinces. 


Day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  advertising 
specialists,  artists,  and  editors  are  at  work  producing 
America’s  No.  1  Church  Feature,  the  Keister  “Sup¬ 
port  the  Church”  series.  Their  work  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  this  WEEKLY  series, 
which  is  recognized  by  newspapermen  and  church 
leaders  as  the  finest  church  page  produced  anywhere. 

Why  not  let  this  qualified  staff  solve  your  church 
page  problems  for  you?  Complete  art-work  and  text 
is  produced  in  mat  form  complete,  eliminating  for 
you  the  work  and  expense  of  art,  editing,  engraving, 
make-up,  etc. 

Reasonable  rates  are  made  possible  only  by  the  great 
demand  for  this  fine  series.  Over  900  newspapers  now' 
run  the  “Support  the  Church”  series  regularly. 

Write  today  for  rates  (based  on  your  circulation 
figures  and  on  size  of  mat  selected)  and  proofs. 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Large-.space  newspaper  ads 
in  virtually  all  of  Frankfort 
Distillers  Company’s  major 
markets  will  be  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  first  gift  decanter  for 
Four  Roses  whiskey.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  also  use  exhaustive 
local  newspaper  ads  for  Paul 
Jones  whiskey. 

•  V.  La  Rosa  &  Sons,  Inc., 


nMT  ia  OraM^AOYfBf  ISINC 
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Now’s  the 
Time  to 
Sell  this 


•  You’re  seeing  the  greatest  sales  opportunity  in 
history!  In  the  7th  largest  market  in  the  country! 
In  one  of  America’s  fastest  growing  industrial 
states!  Hit  it  fast  and  hard  .  .  .  with  today’s  most 
timely  and  powerful  out-state  Michigan  sales- 
producing  force  .  .  .  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers! 

Sell  this  2  million  population  market  that’s 
getting  the  national  headlines.  Total  annual  net 
income  almost  4  billion  dollars!  Highest  home- 
ownership  index  in  the  U.  S.  Highest  per-capita 
car  ownership,  too! 

Excellent  dealer  morale  . . .  greatly  strengthened 
by  intensive  local  dealer  merchandising  contacts! 
Sell  Michigan  this  Fall!  Booth  papers  can  really 
help  you!  Ask  for  new  file  folder  on  Booth  Michigan 
market. 


Call  a  Booth  man  today 


CHICAGO 

Sheldon  B.  Newman 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicogo  11,  Illinois 
Superior  7-4680 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Brice  McQuillin 
785  Morket  Street 
Son  Francisco  3,  Calif. 
Sutter  1-3401 


DETROIT 
Wm.  ShurtliR 
601  Ford  Bldg. 
Detroit  26,  Michigan 
Woodward  1-0972 


(Ask  about  R.O.P.  Color!) 


e  ap- 
i  the 
and 
;light 
lews- 
rince, 
■inces 
coast 


"yOUR  MICHIGAN  MARKET  OUTSIDE  DETROIT” 

Grand  Ropids  Press  •  Flint  Journal  •  Kolamazoo  Gazette  •  Saginaw  News  •  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Boy  City  Times 
Editor  sc  publisher  for  September  17,  1953 


-I  I  T  D  •  1  ■  presentation  of  the  news  in  ca  (Mr.  Curran  was  second 

\  lllTlOOK  Is  pages.  Formerly,  a  story  James  I.  Miller,  now  of  Paris’ 

^  was  told  in  chronological  order,  went  down  there  40  years  ago 

By  Ray  Erwin  P?^  the  salient  news  the  voyage  had  to  be  made  by 

of  the  item  in  the  lead.  tramp  steamer.  Some  actually 

Outlook  for  the  freedom  and  “A  dictator  thinks  twice  now  “They  are  handling  the  news  saved  time  by  voyaging  to 

growth  of  the  piess  in  Latin  before  he  suspends  an  unfriend-  more  objectively,”  he  reported.  Europe  and  thence  to  South 

America  is  bright  despite  cur-  ly  newspaper,  realizing  the  un-  “Mechanical  progress  is  keeping  America, 
rent  censorship  crises  in  Colom-  favorable  international  recep-  pace  with  editorial  improve-  lAPA  Support  Urged 

bia  and  Argentina.  tion  the  dreadful  deed  will  get,”  ment.  They  are  installing  new 

That  optimistic  belief  is  held  he  said.  presses  and  equipment  —  such  ,  ®  ^  ^  ®  assistant  gen- 

by  Thomas  R.  Curran,  newly  Mr.  Curran  reported  an  in-  things  as  tape-fed  machines.  sxpr^ssed  an 

named  assistant  general  man-  creasing  awareness  on  the  part  United  Press  has  started  radio-  ®  nei^pa^r 

ager  of  the  United  Press,  who  of  newspaper  publishers  of  the  photo  service  to  16  Latin  Amer-  ®.*^®  .  support  the 

has  arrived  in  New  York  after  Western  Hemisphere  that  they  ican  newspapers  since  January.”  ,  .  ,  v'® ,  f  ^ 

spending  12%  years  in  South  have  common  interests  in  pro-  Mr.  Curran  said  General  ^®®  ^  ^ 

America  in  charge  of  UP  opera-  claiming  and  protecting  press  Peron’s  two  big  mistakes  were  mcreaseu  demand  for  news 

tions  there.  freedom  everywhere.  his  attacks  on  La  Prensa  and  America. 

lAPA  Helps  “I  believe  the  aroused  reac-  the  Church,  precipitating  the  ’"on^^thr’ West  ^cLst’^iJ 

4.1  1  ^  tion  abroad  to  the  closing  of  present  death  grapple  for  **;®.  **esi;  i^oast,  in 

in  I  ^rin°Ampri/ri«"ZXC"  La  Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires  was  power.  Nebraska  Chicago,  At  anta  and 

.  .Ln  T  T  fi  f  ;  one  factor  that  helped  save  La  The  United  Press  executive  New  York,  intends  to  travel  ex- 
i  L  r  Nainon,”  continued  Mr.  Curran,  urged  that  the  U.  S.  newspa-  pensively  and  find  from  old 

down  there,  asserted  Mr.  Cur-  pers  take  more  interest  in  Latin  newspa^r  busi- 

ran  with  firm  conviction  ringing  '  American  affairs,  pointing  out  "®®«  what  trends  and  wante 

in  his  voice.  “If  a  dictator  shut  years  South  America  ®^®-  He  hopes  a  poll  of  30 

down  a  newspaper  then.  It  suf-  is  expected  to  have  more  popu-  newspapers  wil  show  an  in- 

Jhe  wj,tprn  .  ^e  Janeiro  and  one  of  the  most  lation  than  the  U.  S.,  Canada  ^"terest  in  stones  from 

the  Western  Hemisphere  are  ^ant  in  South  America,  and  Mexico  combined-200,000,-  South  America, 

working  together  now  through  publisher,  Julio  Mesquita,  000  people.  ,.He  counts  heavily  on  the  fact 

the  Inter-American  Press  As-  refused  to  accept  money  from  FooIchi  rmwinn.  Aro  Latin  American  newspa- 

sociation  and  the  organization  Vargas  for  the  paper  and  he  ^  asiesi-urowing  Area  pers,  excepting  those  in  the  cen- 

can  bring  great  international  y^^s  in  exile  in  Argentina  when  “This  is  the  fa.stest-growing  sorship-ridden  countries,  are 
influence  to  bear  on  a  recalci-  j  y^ent  there.  ®’’®®  *^^®  vvorld  and  we  have  more  solvent,  stronger  finan- 

trant  regime  that  regiments  “There  was  no  one  to  plead  ®  terrific  economic  tie-up  but  cially  than  they  have  ever  been, 
the  press.  pay  attention  to  enough  news  interest,”  he  The  literacy  ration  is  improv- 

- the  fact  that  piracy  had  been  asserted.  “But  as  more  pub-  ing  and  along  with  phenomenal 

■  ■■■  m  committed,”  he  added.  Ushers  and  more  tourists  gen-  population  growth  assures 

lAf  Imf  C  ’  .  erally  go  down  there,  the  situ-  newspapers  of  Latin  America 

^  Definite  Progress  ation  ought  to  improve.  South  of  continued  circulation  growth, 

A  •  Mr.  Curran  readily  conceded  American  papers  print  U.  S.  Mr.  Curran  believes. 

hAlllM  All  that  papers  in  some  countries  news  but  our  papers — with  ex-  ^ 

of  South  America  are  now  ceptions  like  the  Christian 

•  having  censorship  troubles  and  Science  Monitor  and  the  New  Home  Fasllion  Time 
meeting  with  newsprint  restric-  York  Times — do  not  carry  much  Promotion  Rolling 
tions  through  government  dis-  news  from  down  there.  The  Chicago 

tribution.  However,  except  for  amazing  study  of  Spanish  in  Furniture  and  carnetine  will 
Argentina  and  Colombia,  he  the  United  States  will  create  u  in 

felt  that  definite  progress  has  more  interest  and  travel.” 

,  j  TT  4.  J  T  4-  -41.  4  1  u  special  sections  devoted  to 

been  made.  He  reported  a  com-  In  connection  with  travel  he  ..jjome  Fashion  Time,”  Sept.  29 
pletely  free^press  in  Uruguay,  noted  how  much  transport  has  g  ^  nationwide  pro- 

Chile  and  Brazil  and  a  gener-  been  speeded.  Four  hard  days  sponsored  by  the  Home 

ally  favorable  trend  elsewhere,  of  flight  were  required  for  the  Furnishing  Industry  Committee. 

‘The  content  of  the  papers  trip  when  he  went  to  Buenos  Newspaper  advertising  will 
has  improved,”  Mr.  Curran  ob-  Aires.  Flight  between  B.  A.  Lni  wf  fnnZ 


4,000  boys  and  girls  from  more  than 
100  schools  hold  their  own  big-time 
art  show. 


Wins  History  Award 

OiJiAN,  N.  Y. 
The  Times  Herald’s  Sesqui 
Centennial  edition,  published 
Aug.  14,  1954,  with  264  pages, 
has  been  awarded  first  place 
in  the  annual  newspaper  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  New  Y’ork 
State  Historial  Association.  H. 
R.  Helsby,  editor,  accepted  the 
certificate. 
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new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensions 


II  Ik-  engineers  -  architects 

Boston  16,  Moss.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  Spartaniktrg,  S.  C. 

316  Stuart  Street  41  Eost  42nd  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 

Brochure  available  on  request 


THE 

BOSTON  GLOBE 


Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 


FIRST  in  Ihc  Motion  m  m 
Total  Advertising 


Among  all  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  first  by  far  in  total 
advertising  published  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1955.  Leadership  over  the  second  paper 
was  well  in  excess  of  3,000,000  lines. 

Media  Records  also  shows  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  first  in  the  nation  in  Retail 
Advertising  (16,311,896  lines)  and  Classified 
Advertising  (11,283,039  lines)  during  this 
same  period. 

The  Number  One  ratings  in  these  key 
categories  give  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
America’s  third  largest  market  and  the  newspaper 
that  is  first  by  far  in  its  field  in  all  major 
categories  of  advertising  as  well  as  daily, 
Sunday  and  home-delivered  circulation. 


Los  Angeles  Times  .... 

.  .  .  33,295,051 

Milwaukee  Journal  .... 

.  .  .  30,144,899 

Chicago  Tribune . 

.  .  .  29,150,319 

Miami  Herald . 

.  .  .  28,769,021 

New  York  Times . 

.  .  .  27,924,523 

Washington  Star . 

.  .  .  26,363,425 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  . 

.  .  .  26,186,833 

Detroit  News . 

.  .  .  24,869,149 

Houston  Chronicle  .... 

.  .  .  23,755,800 

Baltimore  Sun . 

.  .  .  23,121,556 

liiM9e  SMtcc  MedM  Itttrdt.  lirtt  Seven  Menltis  el  I9SS 

LOS  ANGELES 


Represented  by 
Cresmer  and  Woodward, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco 
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3  Help  schools  financially.  Nearly  half  of  U.  S. 

•  colleges  operate  in  the  red.  Since  1922.  G.E.’s 
aid-to-education  program  has  included  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  other  financial  support.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  General  Electric  Educational  and  Char¬ 
itable  Fund  matches,  dollar  for  dollar  up  to  $1.000a 
year,  contributions  by  each  employee  to  his  college. 


For  a  detailed  discussion  of  our  vieu  s  on 
“Basic  Relations  Between  Education  and  the 
Economy”  ivrite  General  Electric,  Depart¬ 
ment  GS-119,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


AS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SEES  IT.,, 


For  every  5  new  engineers  industry 
needed  this  year,  there  were  only 
3  graduated  from  U.  S.  colleges 


In  1955,  U.  S.  industry  had  jobs  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  37,000  engineers ;  our  colleges  grad¬ 
uated  21,500.*  This  shortage,  typical  of 
recent  years,  is  creating  an  increasingly 
serious  problem  —  for  engineers  and  sci¬ 
entists  hold  the  key  to  progress  in  this 
swift-moving  technological  age. 

At  General  Electric,  for  example,  nearly 
17,500  of  our  people  are  trained  in  engi¬ 
neering  or  science,  and  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  thousand  more  technically 
trained  people  each  year.  The  need  may 
double  in  the  next  10  years. 

As  we  see  it,  industry,  working  with  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  can  do  much  to  solve 
the  shortage.  On  these  two  pages  are  some 
of  the  things  we  believe  will  help: 


*Estimates  are  from  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission  of  the  Engineers  Joint  Council. 


ENGINEERS 


NEEDED 
IN  1955 

37.000 


I 


ENGINEERS 
GRADUATED 
IN  1955 


21,500 


Here  are  5  ways  to 


n 


help  solve  America’s  critical  shortage  of  engineers 


(Help  guide  young  people's  careers.  More  high-school  students 
•  will  take  the  courses  they  need  to  become  engineers  if  they  know 
of  the  wide  opportunities  in  the  field.  Since  the  1920*s,  General 
Electric  has  tried  to  create  interest  by  distributing  a  variety  of  school 
training  aids.  (Above,  a  teacher  counsels  students,  using  a 
G-E  career  guidance  booklet,  “Why  Study  Math?”)  In  the  past  10 
years,  schools  have  requested  63,000,000  copies  of  our  training  aids. 


^  Educate  employees  on  the  job.  The  development  of  young  people 
must  continue  after  they  start  to  work.  At  General  Electric, 
we  have  12  formal  educational  programs;  the  oldest  —  Engineering 
—  was  started  nearly  60  years  ago.  (Above,  Clarence  Linder,  Vice- 
President  —  Engineering  Services,  reviews  work  of  engineers  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  Creative  Engineering  Program.)  More  than  10,000  tech¬ 
nically  trained  men  and  women  have  participated  in  these  programs. 


2  Bring  businessmen  and  educators  together.  An  understanding  of 
•  the  role  math  and  science  play  in  business  can  help  teachers  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  careers.  The  group  above  is  the  latest  of  1,450  high- 
school  teachers  to  attend  G.E.-sponsored  summer  fellowship  pro¬ 
grams.  Here  they  have  the  opportunity  to  study  at  several  leading 
colleges  and  to  see  firsthand  the  value  of  their  work  to  business.  We 
have  also  conducted  conferences  for  college  educators  since  1924. 


5  Encourage  self-development.  Young  people  with  aptitude  should 
•  be  helped  to  move  ahead.  For  example,  the  young  men  above 
joined  our  Apprentice  Training  Program  as  high-school  graduates  in 
1949;  this  year  they  are  graduate  engineers  from  the  U.  of  New 
Hampshire  after  a  6-year  work-and-study  program  sponsored  by  our 
Meter  Department.  Donald  E.  Craig,  General  Manager  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  congratulates  the  men  and  welcomes  them  to  full-time  jobs. 


^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  ^oduct 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 


Paper  Replies 
To  Criticism 
Of  Monopoly 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Louisville  Times  said  in 
an  editorial  last  week  that  it 
would  not  try  to  keep  a  compet¬ 
ing  newspaper  from  publishing 
in  Louisville. 

But  it  promised  that  the 
Times  and  its  affiliated  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  the  Courier- 
Journal,  would  compete  “to  the 
very  best  of  our  ability”  against 
such  a  new  paper. 

The  statements  came  in  an 
editorial  replying  to  a  letter  to 
the  editor  published  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  column. 

View  on  Fair  Trade 

A  subscriber  asked  why  the 
Times  editorially  opposed  fair¬ 
trade  pricing  of  merchandise 
when  the  newspaper  company 
.=ets  retail  prices  on  copies  of 
its  papers  sold  to  dealers. 

The  writer  also  noted  that 
the  Times,  part  of  a  local  news¬ 
paper  monopoly,  opposed  mon¬ 
opolies  in  other  industries. 

“Your  paper  has  always  been 
kind  enough  to  publish  the  most 
critical  letters  against  itself,” 


TULS&4 


HERE  IS  THE  NEW  ABC  RETAIL 
TRADING  ZONE 


■Ki 


•  the  letter  writer  said,  “but  it 

iies  hasn’t  dared  to  let  itself  grow 
big  enough  to  answer  pertinent 
questions.  I  doubt  that  it  ever 

Tl  will  .  .  .” 

The  answering  editorial  de- 
dared  in  part: 

11  y  “What  we  object  to  (in  fair 

trading)  is  using  the  authority 
E,  Ky.  Qf  force  every  retailer 

said  in  ...  to  charge  the  same  price 
that  it  for  a  given  product  .  .  . 

:ompet-  “We  do  not  use  the  law  to 
dishing  try  to  enforce  any  price  struc¬ 
ture. 

at  the  “If  any  newspaper  distribu- 
morn-  tor  wants  to  retail  these  papers 
lourier-  at  less  than  the  advertised 
“to  the  prices,  he  is  perfectly  free  to 
against  do  so  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  .  .  .” 

in  an  Field  Open  to  Others 
stter  to  Then  the  paper  tumed  to  its 
an  ad-  monopoly  position  in  Louisville. 

The  Times  and  Courier-Jour- 
Je  nal  position,  “a  virtual  mon- 

ifhy  the  opoly,”  was  “not  imposed  on 
id  fair-  the  people  ...  by  law.  Nor  is 
handise  the  position  protected  by  law 
ompany  .  .  . 

ipies  of  “If  anyone  wants  to  enter 
irs.  the  newspaper  field  in  this  corn¬ 

ed  that  munity  in  competition  with  us, 
il  news-  we  shall  not  try  to  keep  him 
d  mon-  out. 

ies.  “We  would  compete,  of 

ys  been  course,  to  the  best  of  our 
he  most  ability  and  it  might  be  that 
itself,”  only  one  paper  would  survive. 

Tlsui)  TRADING  ZONE 
'ykw  POPULATION  GAINS 
'yiuv  CIRCULATION  GAINS 
Thua  POTENTIAL  SALES  COVERAGE 

15  COUNTIES 

^  27%  MORE  PEOPLE 

..\  MORE  CIRCULATION 

\  141,117  DAILY  120,426  SUNDAY 

(POPULATION  INCREASE 
NOW  552,446  WAS  433,845 
118,601  INCREASE 


This  New  Retail  Zone  is  the  Center  of  the  40-County 

MAGIC  EMPIRE 

COVERED  BY  TULSA 
NEWSPAPERS  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

162,504  149,322 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


MARCH  Jl.  1955.  AK  PUeCISHtRSSTATlMCNT 

FOR  GREATER  SALES 

IN  THIS  RICH  NEW  MARKET 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE 

•EPRCSENTEO  NATIONALLY 


•  T  THI  BRANHAJ 


“But  if  anyone  wants  to  com-  Fflcllirinc 

pete,  here  we  are,  ready,  will- 

Shown  to  Trade 

We  feel  the  subscribers  are 

getting  a  better  paper  than  they  Philadelphia 

got  20  years  ago.  We  hope  the  More  than  400  fashion  leaders 
majority  of  subscribers  agree  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
with  us.”  area  were  guests  of  the  Evening 

The  two  Louisville  papers  are  and  Stinday  Bulletin  at  the 
generally  Democratic  in  poli-  19.5.5  fall  presentation  of  fash- 
tics.  Their  Republican  competi-  ion  Panorama  in  the  Bellevue- 
tor,  the  evening  Herald-Post,  Stratford  Hotel, 
ceased  publication  one  week  be-  The  show,  a  preview  of  Paris 
fore  the  presidential  election  fall  collections,  was  entitled 
of  19.36.  For  five  years  it  had  “Creme  de  Paris”  and  featured 
been  published  as  an  evening  30-foot-high  full-color  images 
paper  only,  but  previously  had  of  the  creations  thrown  on  a 
issued  both  morning  and  eve-  giant  screen  by  a  multiple-pro- 
ning  editions.  The  Herald  and  jection  process,  integrated  with 
the  Post  were  merged  in  the  a  running  commentary  on  (he 
early  1920s.  showings  by  Kittle  Campbell, 

The  Times  and  Courier- Jour-  women’s  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
nal  have  been  issued  from  the  Miss  Campbell,  who  gathered 
same  plant  since  1884,  when  the  material  for  Fashion  Pan- 
the  Times  was  established  by  orama  while  in  Paris,  brought 
the  publishers  of  the  Courier-  with  her  an  extensive  fabric 
Journal.  display  which  was  mounted  on 

•  20  panels  for  examination  by 

Press  Guide  Issued  “Creme  de  Paris”  was  the 

For  Welfare  Agencies  fourth  edition  of  Fashion  Pan- 
How  welfare  agencies  and  ^ike  Pi;evious  show,  it 

organizations  can  work  effec-  available  for  private 

tively  with  the  press  in  their  showings  to  staffs  of  retail 
communities  is  the  subject  of  estabhshments  m  the 

“Meeting  the  Press”  by  Ger-  greater  Philadelphia  market, 
trude  W.  Simpson.  The  book  is  * 

published  by  National  Publicity  lAPA  Membership 
Council  for  Health  and  Welfare  LJgt  GrowS  tO  407 
Services,  2.5-7  Fourth  Ave.,  New  American  Press  Asso- 

York  10.  ($2  per  copy.)  enrolled  six  new 

It  discusses  re.=ponsibility  of  members.  Membership  now 
the  agency  executive  and  presi-  stands  at  407,  representing  a 
dent  in  relation  to  the  press  total  of  472  Western  Hemi- 
function ;  the  place  of  the  pub-  sphere  periodicals  and  asso- 
licity  committee;  who  might  ^iate  members, 
handle  press  in  the  agency  rpiip  new  members  are'  Al- 
which  has  no  staff  PR  person;  bertan,  of  Calgary,  Canada; 
how  to  work  effectively  with  ji  Corrieri  Di  Caracas,  of 
reporters;  what  to  do  in  situa-  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Avance,oi 
tions  of  controversy  of  criti-  Havana,  Cuba;  Daily  News,  of 
cism;  news  on  radio  and  TV;  Bentonville-Rogers,  Ark.;  Leo 
ways  of  getting  news  to  the  Schenker,  of  Central  National 
paper  other  than  preparing  it  Commercial  Co.,  New  York; 
in  news  story  style;  how  to  Edward  A.  Walsh,  of  the 

work  with  weekly,  neighbor-  department  of  Communication 

nrfc  ^  1  Arts,  Fordbam  University,  New 

press,  how  to  get  good  pictures.  yej.ij 

Mrs.  Simpson  is  a.'sistant  to  • 

the  director  of  public  relations,  |  Siinnlips 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  Her  Supplies 

experience  includes  new's  re-  UP  Service  to  Colleges 
porting  for  a  large  daily.  Full  United  Press  teleprint- 

•  er  news  service  goes  to  the  | 

(-  1?  ,  radio  studios  of  more  than  75 

5-Byline  Feature  colleges  as  part  of  the  American 

Baltimore,  Md.  Tobacco  Company’s  1955-56 
A  new'  5-byline,  5-day-a-week  campaign  for  Lucky  Strike  cig-  ■ 
editorial  page  column  on  the  arettes.  I 

Baltimore  and  Maryland  scene  The  campaign  will  include  a 
began  this  w'eek  in  the  News-  contest  for  the  best  news  broad-  | 
Post.  The  alternating  bylines  cast.  Participating  stations  will  j 
are:  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  James  A.  each  submit  three  tapes  select-  j 
Newell,  James  P.  Connolly,  Neil  ed  from  the  season’s  output,  j 
S.  Swanson  and  Louis  Azreal.  As  prizes,  winning  stations  will  ' 
Mr.  Swanson  i.s  former  execu-  receive  studio  equipment  such  1 
tive  news  editor  of  the  Sun  as  professional-caliber  tape  re*  f 

corders  and  microphones. 
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IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.. 
IT’S  THE  EXAMINER 


In  any  market  one  newspaper  is  Newspaper  Number  One. 

In  San  Francisco  and  northern  California,  it’s  The  Examiner, 
first  in  news,  circulation  and  advertising. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  represented 
nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  September  17,  1955 


More  than  10,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  annual  promotion 
which  observes  the  role  news¬ 
papers  play  in  American  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Bronze  plaques  will  be  pre-  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  State  press  associations  will 
sented  to  the  daily  and  weekly  Daily  newspapers  in  the  non-  handle  bundles  of  the  material 
newspaper  that  does  the  best  manager  states  may  send  their  in  most  instances,  receiving 
job  of  promoting  National  entries  direct  to  Ed  0.  Meyer,  them  direct  from  headquarters 
Newspaper  Week  Oct.  1-8.  chairman  of  National  Newspa-  and  distributing  them  to  indi- 
Newspaper  Association  Man-  per  Week  Promotion  Contest  vidual  newspapers, 
agers,  Inc.,  sponsors  of  Na-  Committee,  care  of  Virginia  The  New  Jersey  Press  A.s- 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  also  Press  Association,  1  N.  Fifth  sociation  and  the  National  Edi- 
will  award  printed  citations  St.,  Richmond  19,  Va.  torial  Association  are  handling 

suitable  for  framing  to  runners-  Winners  Jan.  10  direct  mailings  to  newspapers 

up  and  honorable  mentions  in  .in  states  which  do  not  have 

both  daily  and  weekly  newspa-  Winners  will  be  announced  pj-ggs  associations, 
per  competition.  not  later  than  Jan.  10,  1956, 

Three  nationally  prominent  and  awards  will  be  made  at  Letter  From  Ike 

authorities  on  newspaper  pro-  the  first  meeting  of  the  win-  Included  in  each  NNW  en- 
motion  in  the  Washington,  D.  ner’s  state,  regional,  or  nation-  velope  is  a  letter  from  Presi- 
C.,  area  have  been  selected  to  al  association.  Presentation  will  dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
judge  this  year’s  contest.  Dead-  be  made  by  the  manager-mem-  dressed  to  the  newspapers  and 
line  for  receipt  of  entries  is  ber  of  Newspaper  As.sociation  newspaper  personnel  of  the  na- 
Nov.  1.  Entries  will  be  sent  to  Managers,  Inc.,  representing  the  tion;  a  multi-page  idea  kit  of- 
the  headquarters  offices  of  the  winning  newspaper.  fering  some  suggestions  for 

several  state  associations  whose  All  entries  must  be  in  book  promotion  of  National  News- 
executive  managers  are  mem-  form  or  bound  to  facilitate  paper  Week  by  various  depart- 
bers  of  the  sponsoring  organ-  handling  by  the  judges.  ments  of  a  newspaper  and  a 

ization.  Final  distribution  of  NNW  clip  sheet  containing  articles 

Weekly  newspapers  whose  material  has  been  made  by  the  from  newspaper  men,  journal- 
states  have  no  full  time  man-  headquarters  of  the  NNW  com-  ism  teachers  and  others  playing 
agers — members  of  Newspaper  mittee,  whose  chairman  is  a  vital  role  in  the  function  of 
Association  Managers  —  will  Lloyd  P.  Burns,  executive  sec-  the  press. 

send  their  entries  to  the  head-  retary  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  This  material  is  designed  to 
quarters  offices  of  National  Ed-  Association,  New  Brunswick,  be  used  by  newspapers  during 

NNW  to  bring  home  to  readers 
the  full  meaning  of  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  observance. 

-Articles  in  the  clip  sheet 
were  written  especially  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  by  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
journalism,  religion  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

NNW  headquarters  in  New 
Brunswick  gathered  and  as¬ 
sembled  the  material  for  the 
kits.  Additional  hundreds  of 
persons  gathered  across  the 
country  aided  by  promoting  the 
upcoming  week  in  their  organ¬ 
izations  or  by  heading  com¬ 
mittees  which  will  lie  function¬ 
ing  during  National  Newspaper 
W'eek. 

Advertising  services,  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  experts  in  operating  high 


National  Newspaper 
Week  Plans  Readied 


TOURISTS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinson 
Stiles  began  a  16-day  tour  of 
Switzerland  this  week,  flying 
aboard  a  Sabena  airliner.  Mr. 
Stiles  is  managing  editor  of  tho 
New  York  Mirror. 


LOW  COST,  FULL  PAGE 


The  NOLAN  Heavy 
Duty  Stereo  Saw  is  powerful, 
smooth  operating  and  offers  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  It  was  designed  in  cooperation  with  leading  stereo¬ 
typers  to  meet  the  demands  of  daily  newspapers  and  large  printing 
plants,  yet  it  costs  much  less  than  similar  saws. 

Extra  large  saw  table,  28"  x  36"  takes  a  full  newspaper  page; 
controls  are  conveniently  located  at  front  of  machine;  heavy-duty 
2-HP  motor;  double  V-belt  drive;  10"  dia.  blade;  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  throughout;  many  safety  features. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  the  NOLAN  Heavy-Duty 
Stereo  Saw  to: 


36 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


The  Bambino  Was  Here.  This  is  Yankee 

Stadium,  home  park  of  the  late  Babe  Ruth, 
the  “King  of  Swat.”  The  patrons  are  protected 
from  misthrows  and  foul  balls  by  a  USS 
Welded  Wire  Fabric  Screen  made  from  thin, 
strong  wire  that  does  not  impair  the  view.  USS 
Tiger  Brand  Wire  Rope  holds  the  fabric  up. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


This  tradi  •  mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It’s  a  full  hour 
TV  p'ogram  presented  every  other  week  by  United 
States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time 
and  station. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel.  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  IRIOGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Diyitiom  ct  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATIDN,  PITTSDURGN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  ■  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  '  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  ‘  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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It  Goes  In  There.  This  junkyard  baling  press 

gobbles  up  two  cars  or  one  truck  at  a  time, 
and  squeezes  them  into  a  tight  bale  of  scrap 
steel. 


And  Comes  Out  Here.  The  cars  are  now  less 

than  a  cubic  yard  of  steel  scrap.  It’s  the  largest 
such  press  in  the  world,  and  uses  197  tons  of 
USS  Steel  I’lates. 


They  Pamper  Jet  Engines.  Military  aircraft 

engines  are  shipperl  and  stored  all  over  the 
world  in  USS  Cor-Ten  Steel  containers.  This 
steel  is  50', c  stronger  than  ordinary  steel,  and 
it  has  4  to  6  times  the  corrosion  resistance.  The 
containers  are  kept  under  pressure,  and  the 
air  inside  is  dehydrated  to  prevent  moisture 
and  corrosion. 
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Publicity  Pix  Evaluated 
On  Localism  and  Sex 


By  David  L.  Stanley 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Apparently  there  are  several 
things  that  editors  of  weekly 
newspapers  do  not  like  about 
publicists’  pictorial  releases,  but 
the  major  gripes  boil  down  to: 

1)  not  enough  localization  and 

2)  failure  to  meet  the  mechani¬ 
cal  requirements  of  publica¬ 
tions. 

This  became  apparent  with 
the  tabulation  of  a  survey  taken 
of  San  Diego  County  weekly 
newspapers  this  year.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  completed  by  a  San 
Diego  State  College  student 
last  May,  with  the  final  results 
just  recently  tabulated. 

Not  limited  to  publicity  pic¬ 
tures,  the  survey  also  inquired 
of  editors  and  readers  about  the 
u.se  of  “cheesecake”  photos, 
group  pictures  as  opposed  to 
pictures  showing  a  single  per¬ 
son  performing  an  unusual  ac¬ 
tion,  and  editor’s  preference  for 
good  “technical”  or  good  “in¬ 
terest”  pictures. 


^iine^'Pia^nc 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


A3.C.  Publisher’s  Statement 
1st  qtr.  1955 — 

284,582  daily 
286,447  Sunday 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


The  survey  .showed  that 
weekly  publications  are  pri¬ 
marily  users  of  plastic  engrav¬ 
ings,  six  of  every  10  using  them 
exclusively.  Two  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  each  10  use  both  plas- 
tits  and  halftones.  Editors  said 
publicists  fail  to  realize  this 
fact,  or  ignore  it,  sending  out 
many  pictures  that  cannot  be 
used. 

The  mechanics  of  plastics 
leave  publicists  with  much  less 
leeway  in  the  material  he  must 
furnish  editors  if  he  wishes  his 
material  used.  Photos  must  be 
more  closely  cropped,  and  cut 
or  enlarged  (in  most  cases)  to 
multiples  of  columns,  the  edi¬ 
tors  .said.  Obviously,  editors 
said,  SxlO’s  aren’t  going  to  get 
used  as  they  are  much  too  large 
for  use  in  the  average  weekly. 

Editors  pointed  out  that  even 
when  pictures  met  mechanical 
requirements,  or  could  be  made 
to  do  the  job,  they  weren’t  al¬ 
ways  newsworthy.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  the  editors  said  that  a 
local  angle  must  be  used  if 
publicists  expect  their  pictures 
to  be  used  regularly.  Local  an¬ 
gles,  most  editors  said,  almost 
insure  publication. 

Contact  Editors  First 

These  remarks  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  personal  interviews 
with  the  editors  on  a  free- 
answer  question:  “What  do  you 
find  to  be  the  biggest  fault  of 
publicity  pictures?” 

Seeking  answers  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  solution  which  would  enable 
the  publicist  to  send  out  better 
pictures  (mechanically  and  in¬ 
terest-wise)  the  survey  asked, 
“Would  you  prefer  that  the  pub¬ 
licist  contact  you  prior  to  send¬ 
ing  a  picture,  asking  the  type 


of  shot  you  would  like?” 

Yes  .  55% 

No  . - .  20% 

No  Answer  .  25% 

This  was  followed  by:  “Are 
you  more  likely  to  u.se  the  pic¬ 
ture  if  this  is  done?”  (asked 
only  of  the  ‘Yes’  group). 

Yes  .  50% 

No  .  20% 

Other  answers  .  30% 

From  these  answers  it  might 
be  concluded  that  publicists 
should  contact  editors  prior  to 
sending  out  material,  checking 
on  what  the  requirements  are 
for  that  particular  weekly  pub¬ 
lication.  This  is  somewhat  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  figures. 

Editors’  replies  indicated  it 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  much 
less  than  20%  of  all  publicity 
pictures  sent  to  weekly  papers 
are  now  published. 

Pictures  in  Good  Taste 

In  a  series  of  que.stions  edi¬ 
tors  and  readers  were  asked 
what  they  thought  was  the  ex- 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

GCONOMIC  STUDIES. PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN.  SPECIFICATIONS 
fKOCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  FmImvI  Sf.  tMlen,  Mast. 

S17  Sovth  Tryen  St.  Chorlotta,  N.  C 


weekly  editors  do  not  know, 
apparently,  what  the  public  pre¬ 
fers  to  .see:  1)  a  group  picture 
with  a  large  number  of  local 
residents  or  2)  a  picture  of 
a  local  individual  performing 
some  highly  interesting  action. 
The  editors  cannot  be  blamed 
for  not  knowing,  evidently,  a.s 
the  readers  were  not  sure 
which  they  preferred  to  see. 

When  shown  two  pictures,  one 
of  three  persons  in  a  closely- 
packed  area,  concentrating  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  as  opposed  to 
another  with  the  three  seated 
at  a  table  looking  into  the 
camera,  the  editors  selected  the 
first  picture  9  to  1. 

None  actually  favored  the 
table  picture,  though  it  was 
better  technically  than  the 
“piece  of  paper”  shot. 

In  all  phases  of  the  survey, 
editors  indicated  two  major 
gripes — 1)  not  enough  localiza¬ 
tion  and  2)  poor  mechanical 
quality,  as  if  they  could  not 
emphasize  the  point  enough. 


treme  in  good  taste  when  pub- 

3  Chi.  Papers  Have 


cake”  type.  Editors  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  surveyed  apparently  would 
adopt  this  a.s  an  “average” 
policy; 

Pictures  showing  an  extreme 
amount  of  a  young  lady’s  bosom 
are  generally  frowned  upon,  es¬ 
pecially  if  taken  from  such  an 
angle  that  it  shows  extreme 
cleavage.  Bathing  suit  beauty 
is  generally  held  as  acceptable, 
if  the  socalled  “privacies”  of  a 
woman’s  body  are  not  invaded. 
Highly  preferred,  however,  is 
the  pert,  cute  type  pose  that 
has  a  tie-in  with  an  event,  i.e., 
a  gal  in  baker’s  cap  taking  a 
cake  out  of  an  oven  to  pub¬ 
licize  “Bake  a  Cake”  week. 

It  was  highly  interesting  to 
note  that  readers  and  editors 
did  not  wholeheartedly  agree 
on  what  sexy  pictures  should 
be  used.  Shown  a  picture  of  a 
young  lady  in  a  loosely  fitting 
bathing  suit  as  against  the 
same  lass  in  another  picture 
showing  not  so  much  of  her 
bust-line,  readers  and  editors 
differed. 

Of  the  readers,  42.9%  said 
they  did  not  want  to  see  either 
picture  published,  but  35.7% 
said  they  would  like  to  see  the 
picture  showing  more  of  the 
young  lady’s  physique. 

Editors,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  pictures  should  be  used 
— 75%  said  so,  half  of  these 
favoring  the  more  conservative 
picture. 

Surprisingly,  women  editors 
interviewed  unanimously  fav¬ 
ored  the  use  of  the  sexier  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  survey  also  .showed  that 


Home  Week  Editions 

Chicago 

“National  Home  Week”  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  in  special  editions 
published  by  three  Chicago 
newspapers  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  and  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  builders’  as- 
.sociations. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  20-page  section  with 
more  than  37,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  Sept.  9  in  adavnce  of 
National  Home  Week,  Sept.  10- 
18. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
tor  Sept.  11  featured  six  sec¬ 
tions,  including  neighborhood 
and  home  planning  section,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Tribune’s  9th  an¬ 
nual  Home  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Fe.stival.  The  Tribune  sec¬ 
tions  included  160,000  lines  of 
advertising,  representing  a  25% 
over  last  year’s  home  festival 
edition. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Sun- 
Times  published  an  Autumn 
Home  Review,  consi.sting  of  a 
32-page  tabloid  section,  includ¬ 
ing  over  20,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Aid  Flood  Victims 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Employes  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  have  unanimous¬ 
ly  voted  to  forego  this  year’s 
September  outing,  and  with 
management’s  full  accord  $1,500 
allotted  to  the  annual  event  has 
been  donated  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  flood  victims  in  Putnam, 
Conn. 
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A  wise  choice,  nutritionally,  say  many 
dietitians.  For  bottled  carbonated 
beverages  not  only  sharpen  lifeless  appetites, 
but  also  speed  up  the  digestive  processes 
. . .  deliciously. 

Between  meals,  too . . .  count  on 
carbonated  soft  drinks  for  an  extra  energy 
“lift”. . .  thanks  to  their  stimulating 
caloric  content. 

It’s  good  to  know  the  same  tasty  beverages 
that  brighten  up  the  faces . . .  and  meals 
of  millions ...  are  as  cautiously  and 
scientifically  compounded  as  a  doctor’s 
prescription.  In  fact,  many  doctors 
prescribe  soft  drinks  to  increase  the  action, 
and  palatability,  of  certain  kinds  of 
medication. 

So  any  way  you  look  at  it,  bottled  carbon- 
ated  beverages  are  a  tonic  to  America’s 
taste  buds ...  a  good  grocery  food  item . . . 
quality  and  flavor  sealed  in. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
vnth  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  .  ..to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


The  National  Association  ^  Industry 

American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  *.  0.  C 
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and  their  children  to  come,  we  make  these  words  strong,  meaningful,  and  fair. 
September  17th  will  mark  and  honor  the  day  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  ago 
when  a  written  message,  a  preamble  and  seven  articles,  was  signed  by  a  group 
of  dedicated,  daring,  and  far-sighted  men. 

There  will  be  a  few  parades  and  speeches  on  this  day,  a  few  solemn  commemorations. 
But  basically,  the  day  will  be  given  over  to  far  more  important  activities: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  Americans  will  be  actively,  freely  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  each  in  his  own  way,  each  according  to 
the  voice  of  his  own  conscience. 


But  in  this  advertisement,  on  this  day,  America’s  most  widely  read  magazine. 

This  Week,  asks  you  to  pause  and  consider  the  value  of  the  written,  and  chiefly 
the  printed  message.  Nothing  else  is  so  real,  so  tangible,  so  permanent. 

Only  the  written  message  stands  four-square,  an  honest  and  immutable  pact  between 
reader  and  author,  between  mass  market  and  advertiser.  But  beyond  its  permanence, 
its  reality,  its  black-and-white  clarity,  there  is  something  else  . . . 

Only  the  written  message  is  absorbed  freely.  As  an  advertisement,  it  does  its  job— 
not  for  a  minute  or  fifteen  seconds,  but  for  as  long  as  the  reader  wishes. 

Never  an  interruption,  never  unwelcome,  it  faces  its  readers  and  allows  them  to  study, 
to  ponder,  to  make  up  their  minds  in  their  own  good  time.  And  then  they  may 
clip  it  out,  review  it  later,  pass  it  on  to  others. 

Yes,  the  printed  page,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  message, 
continues  to  be  the  surest  way  to  convey  an  idea.  Therefore,  This  Week 
wishes  to  remind  you  of  the  basic  wisdom  of  building  advertising  campaigns 
around  visual,  printed  media.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  your  message  to  work 
and  to  last,  put  it  in  print  jirst. 

Your  messages 


Thi»  Week  Magazine  shares  the  power  and  prestige  of  these 
35  great  newspapers  which  distribute  it. 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  . . .  The  Birmingham  News  . . .  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  . . .  The  Charlotte  Observer  . . .  Chicago  Dailv  News  .  .  .  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  . . .  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . . .  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  . . .  The  Detroit  News  .  . .  The  Houston  Post 
The  Indianapolis  Star  .  .  .  The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  .  .  .  Los 
Angeles  Times . . .  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal . . .  Miami  Daily  News 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  .  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  .  .  .  The  New 
Orleans-Times-Picayune  States  . . .  New  York  Herald  Tribune  . . .  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Portsmouth  Star  .  .  .  The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  .  .  .  The  Pittsburgh  Press  .  .  .  Portland 
Oregon  Sunday  Journal  .  .  .  Providence  Sunday  Journal  .  .  .  Richmond 
Times- Dispatch  .  .  .  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  ...  St  Louis 
Globe- Democrat . . .  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  . . .  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Sunday  News  .  .  .  San  Francisco  Chronicle  .  .  .  The  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  .  .  .  The  Washington  Sunday  Star  . .  .  The  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle, 
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WHY  THE  DELAY? 

IF  the  alleged  security  leak  from  the 

National  Security  Council  was  so  im¬ 
portant,  why  has  it  taken  the  Department 
of  Justice  a  whole  year  to  investigate  it? 
The  delayed  reaction  casts  suspicion  on 
the  motive  for  the  imiuiry. 

A  year  ago,  Chalmers  Roberts  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  wrote 
two  stories  on  American  foreign  policy 
(both  of  which  were  later  substantiated) 
based  on  decisions  made  at  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  in  Denver,  Sept. 
12,  1954.  Last  week  two  FBI  men  called 
at  the  newspaper  and  requested  the  source 
of  the  information.  A  Department  of 
Ju.stice  spokesman  said  the  inquiry  was 
routine,  that  all  leaks  from  the  Council 
are  investigated  as  a  matter  of  course 
not  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  or 
penalizing  the  press  but  to  close  gaps  in 
the  protective  wall  guarding  security  in¬ 
formation. 

The  FBI  must  have  known  in  advance 
that  neither  the  reporter  nor  his  news¬ 
paper  would  divulge  their  sources.  Was 
the  inquiry,  therefore,  “routine”  or  not? 

Writers  have  been  investigated  by  the 
FBI  before  when  they  allegedly  revealed 
information  of  security  value  obtained 
through  leaks  in  government  circles.  But 
it  hasn’t  taken  the  FBI  a  full  year  to  get 
around  to  it.  Are  we  to  believe  that  this 
investigation  has  been  going  on  for  a 
year  and  they  have  just  now  caught  up 
with  the  reporter?  It  seems  unlikely.  Or 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  FBI  has  just 
di.scovered,  or  decided,  that  security  was 
involved  ? 

Or  was  security  involved  at  all,  which 
appears  doubtful.  In  which  case,  why  was 
Roberts  questioned?  The  technique  could 
be  part  of  a  not-so-subtle  government 
campaign  to  close  the  gaps  in  the  .security 
wall  and  prevent  leaks  and  also  to  con¬ 
vince  reporters  that  leaks  are  a  hazard¬ 
ous  source  of  news.  This  administration 
.seems  to  have  had  more  than  its  share  of 
leaks  on  policy  and  other  matters.  But 
short  of  a  reporter  revealing  an  impoi’tant 
military  secret  we  think  the  FBI  could 
devote  its  time  and  efforts  more  effective- 
'  ly  to  other  things  rather  than  quizzing 
newsmen  on  their  sources  for  non-security 
information. 

DISASTER 

DURING  the  recent  disastrous  floods  in 

the  northeast  newspapers  performed  al¬ 
most  miraculous  jobs  of  getting  the  paper 
out  under  emergency  conditions. 

The  experience  suggests  that  no  news¬ 
paper,  large  or  small,  weekly  or  daily, 
should  be  without  an  emergency  publish¬ 
ing  plan. 

Much  time  could  be  saved  with  less 
chance  for  missed  editions  if  plans  were 
made  in  advance  to  publish  elsewhere  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 


Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged, 

— Deuteronomy,  I;  21, 


SPORTS  PAGES 

WILL  is  be  pistols  at  dawn?  Will  each 

go  his  own  way  quietly  and  try  to 
prove  the  other  wrong?  Will  some  other 
party  get  into  the  act? 

They  sure  will.  Others  have  something 
to  say  on  the  question:  “The  Sports 
Pages — To  Be  or  Not  to  Be.”  Read  it 
all  in  this  week’s  letter  column  and  on 
the  Shop  Talk  page. 

A  Texas  managing  editor  started  it  all 
Sept.  3  by  telling  why  he  had  killed  his 
sports  page:  “Sports  page  readers  do  not 
represent  the  buying  power  most  of  our 
advertisers  are  trying  to  attract.”  The 
next  week  he  was  challenged  by  a  sports 
editor  in  New  York  State  who  thought  the 
man  from  Texas  was  off  the  beam.  This 
week  two  managing  editors  and  one  cir¬ 
culation  manager  are  heal’d  from. 

The  testimony  seems  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing  that  sports  news  sells  papers — a  large 
block  of  readers  are  interested  in  it.  In 
fairness  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
let’s  remember  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  sports  news  as  such.  He  merely  said 
that  he  was  handling  important  sports 
news  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
news  and  scattering  it  through  the  paper. 

Maybe  he  has  something  there. 

Now,  before  the  sports  addicts  throw 
any  brickbats  at  E  &  P  let’s  analyze  what 
it  might  mean.  We  know  from  readership 
reports  that  sports  news  receives  a  high 
degree  of  reader  attention.  Long  ago 
newspapers  started  to  group  it  on  desig¬ 
nated  pages  for  the  convenience  of  read¬ 
ers.  It  came  under  the  heading  of  depart¬ 
mentalization. 

The  question  is,  therefore:  Is  the  at¬ 
traction  of  sports  news  strong  enough  to 
draw  the  reader  through  the  newspaper 
pages  looking  for  it?  If  it  is,  then  the 
readership  of  all  pages  naturally  would 
be  improved  by  adopting  this  technique. 
It  is  an  intriguing  proposition. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
grouping  this  news  on  specific  pages  for 
the  convenience  of  readers  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best  way  to  interest  and  hold 
them.  But  the  Texas  technique  could 
prove  us  wrong — if  the  editor  would  make 
it  an  experiment — and  might  bear  watch¬ 
ing. 

EDITO 


BRAZIL  AND  INDIA 

the  governments  of  both  Brazil  and 

India  .seem  determined  to  raise  the 
.standards  of  journalism  by  legislation  in 
those  countries  and  in  so  doing  threaten 
to  impose  restrictions  which  ultimately 
can  undermine  their  basic  freedom. 

Implementing  the  recommendations  of  a 
Press  Commission,  India’s  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  has  asked  for  legislation  to 
create  a  “Press  Registrar”  with  whom 
all  newspapers  would  have  to  register. 
Newspapers  would  have  to  provide  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  their  operations  to 
the  registrar  and  he,  or  anyone  author¬ 
ized  by  him,  would  have  acce.ss  to  “any 
relevant  record  or  document”  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  could  enter  the  premises  at 
“any  reasonable  time”  to  inspect  records 
and  ask  questions. 

The  newspapers  of  India  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  throughout  history  registration 
of  the  press  has  been  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  licensing.  Granting  such  investiga¬ 
tory  powers  to  a  government-appointed 
press  registrar  would  certainly  open  the 
door  to  regulation. 

In  Brazil  the  same  thing  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  different  way.  The  Bra¬ 
zilian  Congress  has  been  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
“Order  of  Journalists”  with  power  to 
supervise  newspapermen  and  enforce  a 
code  of  professional  ethics.  Under  the 
provisions  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
work  as  a  newspaperman  without  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Order  and  its  Council  would 
have  the  power  of  expulsion.  The  Council, 
therefore,  would  have  the  power  of  life 
or  death  over  a  newspaper  and  the  forces 
that  controlled  the  Council  would  control 
the  entire  Brazilian  press. 

Some  of  our  friends  on  other  contin¬ 
ents  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  precious  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  people  which  cannot  strive  if 
regulated  by  governments  or  any  other 
all-powerful  body. 

The  best  intentions  in  the  world  can  be 
embodied  in  a  code  of  ethics  or  regfulation 
but  they  may  not  mean  the  .same  things 
to  all  people.  Just  read  the  so-called 
free  press  guarantee  in  the  Soviet  Con¬ 
stitution  and  compare  it  with  actual 
practice. 

IDENTIFICATION 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  I’esearch  depart¬ 
ment  has  discovered  through  the  tele¬ 
phone  interview  method  that  for  25  out  of 
38  television  shows  on  two  weekday  nights 
less  than  half  of  their  audience  could 
identify  the  sponsors.  This  should  be  a 
cause  for  concern  to  those  sponsors. 

When  the  identification  is  as  low  as  15, 
17  or  19  percent,  as  it  was  in  some  case-, 
it  definitely  indicates  the  sponsor  isn’t 
getting  his  message  across  in  spite  of  the 
rating. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

HOWARD  HOUGHTON,  editor  of  the  Hunt- 
ington  (Ind.)  Herald-Pre»»  since  March,  1935, 
was  appointed  publisher  of  the  newspaper  this 
I  week  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president  of  Central 
Newspapers,  Inc.  .  .  .  JAMES  PAULOSKI  was 
H  moved  from  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Indian- 

0  apolis  (Ind.)  Star  to  the  post  of  business  man- 

Houghton  ager  of  the  Herald-Press. 

JAMES  C.  QUAYLE,  who  has  been  advertising  manager, 
business  manager  and  general  manager  of  the  Herald-Press 
since  1948,  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Pulliam  as  promotion 
director  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 

•  *  * 

FERNAND  GAGNON,  advertising  and  promotion  manager  of 
the  Trois  Rivieres  (Que.)  Le  Nouvelliste.  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  newspaper  succeeding  RAYMOND 
DLBE,  who  has  accepted  an  editorial  post  with  the  Quebec 
Le  Soleil.  SYLVIO  CARLE,  manager  of  Le  Nouvelliste's  Shaw- 
inigun  Falls  and  Grand'mere  offices,  now  ad  manager. 

•  •  * 


a  ED  WARD  THEMAK  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 

the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  has  been  promoted 
to  editor  succeeding  E.  C.  LAPPING,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Themak,  who  has  been  with  the 
Journal  since  early  this  year,  formerly  was  ME 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 

Themak 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


John  J.  Sweeney  —  after 
'>0  years’  continuous  service — 
retired  as  editor  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  and 
appointed  editor  emeritus  and 
spokesman  of  the  newspaper’s 
board  of  dii'ectors. 

*  ♦  * 

Donald  B.  Miller — publish¬ 
er  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle — ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Na¬ 
tural  Resources. 

*  9|C 

James  A.  Stuart  —  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  —  ob- 
.served  his  75th  birthday  this 
month. 

V  a  a 

N.  R.  Howard  —  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Netvs — appoint¬ 
ed  to  membeiship  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Play  House  Foundation, 
which  directs  the  famed  group 
of  three  little  theaters  in  the 
city, 

*  *  * 

Fred  H.  Dobens  —  editor  of 
the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph 
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—  returned  from  several  weeks 
stay  in  Europe  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  daily  column. 


On  the  Business  Side 


W'ALTER  B.  Nelson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News  display 
staff  since  1948  —  promoted 
to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
age  r  succeeding  Thomas 
Wright,  now  a  co-publisher  of 
a  newspaper  in  Ohio. 

*  «  V 

Sam  L.  Smith  —  from  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sullivan  (Ind.)  Daily 
Times  to  general  manager  of 
Huntingburg  (Ind.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  in  which  he  has 
bought  a  part  interest. 

*  V  * 

W.  A.  Alisch  —  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  27  years — re¬ 
tired. 

V  V  V 

James  A.  Fitzpatrick  — 
for  three  and-a-half  years  a 
member  of  the  research  division 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  promotion  department  — 
named  research  manager.  He 
succeed.s  the  late  C.  B.  Hamlet. 
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Mike  Rutman  —  promotion 
manager  of  the  Garden  City 
(L.  I.)  Newsday  —  to  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.,  where  he  will 
study  for  a  doctorate  in  history, 
Richard  Wyse,  veteran  News- 
day  staffer,  becomes  PM,  and 
Paul  Black  is  now  editorial 
and  promotion  art  director. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Trash  —  here¬ 
tofore  advertising  staffer  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  Hartford  Times  —  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the 
Westhampton  (L.  I.)  Hampton 
Society  Pictorial. 

*  *  * 

A.  Bryant  Henderson  — 
former  space  salesman  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  Sun 
— joined  the  staff  of  the  weekly 
Freehold  (N.  J.)  Transcript  as 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

«  V  V 

Henry  W.  Marks  —  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  Cincinnati  replacing  Richard 
McLaughlin  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Detroit. 

«  *  * 

Arlo  Millican  —  1955  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism — 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette. 

*  V  * 

Mrs.  Irving  Lopour  —  for¬ 
mer  secretary  to  John  M.  Can¬ 
ny,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.  —  appointed  secretary  to 
William  T.  Evjue,  managing 
editor  of  the  Madsion  Capitol 
Times. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Richard  Webster  —  tele¬ 
graph  editor  —  promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Beacon  replacing  Gil¬ 
bert  Rector,  now  in  charge  of 
business  and  aviation  news.  Jo 
Rogers,  formerly  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Wichita, 
appointed  women’s  editor  and 
Mary  Ann  Sykes,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Clay  Center 
(Ka.s.)  Dispatch,  joined  the 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Waddell  —  for¬ 
merly  in  newspaper  and  radio 
work  on  the  West  Coast  — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Love¬ 
land  (Colo.)  Reporter-Herald 
succeeding  Dan  Freddy  who 
was  appointed  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Freddy  replaced  Ray¬ 
mond  Adams,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Santa 
Paula  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle. 
*  *  * 

Malcolm  Higgins  —  taking 
over  the  Statehouse  assignment 
for  the  Topeka  (Ka.s.)  State 
Journal,  replacing  A.  L. 
Shultz,  who  is  retiring  after 
45  years  of  reportorial  service, 
mostly  as  a  political  writer. 
Mr.  Shultz  will  continue  to 
write  a  weekly  column. 

*  *  * 

James  Carberry  —  chief  of 
the  United  Press  Bureau  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Gene 
Raffensperger  —  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

«  *  * 

Stephen  Morris  —  formerly 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times’ 
(Contimied  on  pa^je  44) 


Editors  and  readers  agree: 


It's  the  Berrys! 


Carl  Grubert’s  sprightly,  true -to -life 
vignettes  of  a  typical  young  American 
family  appeal  to  the  reader’s  own  ex¬ 
perience.  That’s  why  the  Berrys  appears 
in  over  100  fine  newspapers  at  home 
and  abroad;  why  it  is  read  regularly  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  over 
the  world;  why  it  gets  top  or  near-top 
ratings  in  poll  after  poll.  Wire  today 
for  daily  strip  and  Sunday  color  proofs ! 

chica"^  sun-times 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Driv*,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

picture  page  editor,  movie- 
drama  critic  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  —  now  on 
the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News. 

*  ♦  * 

Ron  Moxness  —  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Teamster 
— the  winner  of  one  1955  jour¬ 
nalistic  award  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Press  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
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Sally  Evans  —  copy  girl 
for  the  Cincinnati  Post  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  in  library 
department. 

*  a  * 

Bob  Cookey  —  on  the  night 
rewrite  staff  for  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  —  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sentinel’s  new¬ 
est  full-time  Bureau  in  Ocala, 
Fla.,  covering  Marion  County 
and  vicinity.  And  Jack  Det- 
TWEILER,  general  assignment 
reporter,  given  a  leave  of 
absence  to  do  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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By  Trent 


/ll  ^ 


nil 


Frank  (Speedy)  Murphy — 
joined  the  photographic  staff 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of 
Martin  Andersen  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*’  *  ♦ 

Ronald  Hart  —  assistant 
news  editor  of  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes  —  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune. 
*  *  * 

Ray  Cove — Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun  reporter  —  as¬ 
signed  to  North  Africa  for  two 
months  to  do  a  series  on  the 
French  Foreign  Legion. 

*  *  ♦ 

Vince  Davis  —  for  eight 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor. 


James  I.  Gatten  —  sports 
editor  of  the  Xenia  (Ohio) 
Daily  (iazette  —  appointed 
city  editor,  a  post  relinquished 
by  Managing  Editor  Jack  D. 
Jordan.  Richard  Hibbitt  be¬ 
comes  sports  editor;  and 
Richard  Landau  succeeds 

Homard  Epstein  as  telegraph 
editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  White  —  “slotman” 
for  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  —  named  chief  of 
the  copy  desk  succeeding 

Craig  E.  Taylor  who  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

*  *  * 

Truman  R.  Temple  —  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Schen- 
ectetdy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  —  join¬ 
ing  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  on  general  assign¬ 
ment. 

V  V  V 

W.  M.  Samuels  Jr. — previ¬ 
ously  manager  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository’s  Massillon, 
Ohio,  Bureau  —  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  LouisvilU 
(Ky.)  Times. 


"The  Managing  Editor  is  in  conference;  will  you 
settle  for  a  tall,  blond  reporter?" 


Don  Monett  —  a  reporter 
for  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  &  News  —  resigned  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Yuba  City 
Appeal-De  mocrat. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  R.  Unzicker — for¬ 
merly  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Stewart-Warner 
Corp.,  Chicago  —  returned  to 
the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  doing  general  reportorial 
work. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

H.  Lee  Silber.man  —  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  —  resigned  to 
join  New  York  editorial  staff 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for 
which  he  has  been  a  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Eagle’s  editorial  staff  since 
1948. 

V  *  * 

Charles  Warnick  —  named 
editor  of  Your  Voice,  house 
organ  of  the  Cincinnati  Enqui¬ 
rer. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Tonsing  Jr.  —  back 
from  army  service  including 
16  months  as  Okinawa  bureau 
chief  for  the  Pacific  edition  of 
Stars  &  Stripes — returned  to 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  as 
a  reporter-photographer.  His 
father,  Robert  Tonsing,  Sr.,  is 
editor  of  the  Eagle’s  Sunday 
Magazine. 

*  V  V 

Lloyd  Ball  —  now  a  report¬ 
er  in  Scoggins  Valley  for  the 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  Wash¬ 
ington  County  News-Times, 
succeeding  Mrs.  H.  D.  Scott. 

B  r\  T 'r  rt  D  ur  nYiiiT 


Larry  Meade  —  on  the  staff 
of  the  Estacada  (Ore.)  Clack¬ 
amas  County  News  —  resigned 
to  take  over  as  editor-publisher 
the  Warrenton  (Ore.)  Columbia 
Beacon.  Also  leaving  the  news 
is  Joe  Cranford  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  shop  management 
of  Fleet  Printing  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  and  has  been 
leplaced  by  To.m  Manning. 

*  V  V 

David  E.  Mackie  —  for  the 
last  two  years  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  at  Baker  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baldwin,  Kas. — joined 
the  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle  as  a  general  reporter. 

V  *  V 

C.  W.  Kirten  —  formerly 
editor  of  the  Boonville  (Mo.) 
Daily  News  —  now  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Newton  (Kas.) 
Daily  Kansan. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Dobson— 
joined  the  Deep  River  (Conn.) 
staff  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Russell  Schoch — telegraph 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Tribune  for  six  years — 
named  feature  editor  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Thackrey  Jr.  —  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon — 
now  editor  of  the  Haysville 
(Kas.)  Herald,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  in  a  Wichita 
suburb. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


Merle  Wolverton 

From  the  good  earth,  the  good  life 


Seems  to  me  one  of  the  reasons  we  live 
so  much  better  in  this  country  is 
because  we  farm  so  much  better. 

“In  Russia,  I  read  somewhere  recently, 
60%  of  the  population  has  to  farm  to 
feed  the  country. 

“In  America  only  about  14%  of  us  are 
farmers.  But  that  14%  grows  more  than 
all  of  us  can  eat,  and  we  eat  mighty  high 
on  the  hog. 

“Now  I’m  sure  one  big  reason  for  the 
farmer’s  efficiency  in  this  country  is  the 
help  he  gets  from  industry. Take  my  case. 
“I  farm  1200  acres  out  here  in  Orange 
County,  California.  I’ve  got  them  in 


limas.  sugar  beets,  tomatoes  and  alfalfa. 
I  buy  my  plant  fertilizer  — aqua  am¬ 
monia — from  Brea  Chemicals,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  company  where  I  get  all 
my  gasolines  and  greases.  Union  Oil. 

“Now  you  think  the  boys  from  Brea 
are  content  just  to  sell  me  the  aqua 


“li%  OF  THE  POPUL.4TION  GROWS  MOKE  TH\>  .4LL  OF  US  CAN  EAT!” 


“As  a  result  of  help  like  this,  my  beet 
crop’s  on  the  way  to  being  the  biggest 
and  healthiest  yet.  As  a  result  of  help 
like  this,  farming’s  a  good  business  and 
a  good  life — and  you  and  I  continue  to 
eat  high  on  the  hog!’’ 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  VVolverton’s  enthusiasm  for  Brea’s 


rejuvenating  soil  that  was  literally  “worn 
out.”  As  a  result,  one  acre  today  pro¬ 
duces  what  two  acres  did  15  years  ago. 

Economists  and  farm  experts  rank 
this  accomplishment  — along  with  mod¬ 
ern  farm  tools  —  as  the  foremost  answer 
to  the  world’s  f(xxl  supply  problem. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  free 


ammonia?  No  sir.  Right  now,  at  their 
own  expense,  they’re  testing  four  dif¬ 
ferent  plant  foods  on  five  acres  of  my 


service  pleases  us  very  much.  Because 
helping  America  grow  is  the  big  job  of 
our  subsidiary,  Brea  Chemicals. 


men,  freely  comp)cting,  can  do  the  job 
better. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 


beets  just  to  find  out  which  will  give 


Modern  synthetic  ammonia  is  not  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 


me  best  yield. 


only  increasing  crop  yields:  it  is  also  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calijornia. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Where  They  Are  Now 


Charles  F.  Barrett  —  in 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  —  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
He  will  be  responsible  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Marion  B.  Folsom  for 
all  public  information  activities 
of  the  department. 

*  *  « 

Dale  W.  Hartford  —  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  Watertown 
(Conn.)  Bureau  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican- Amer¬ 
ican  Newspapers  —  named  as- 
si.stant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

«  «  * 

John  C.  Ahlers  —  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun  re- 


No  Need 
To  Go  To 
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PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  — 
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porter  —  resigned  to  become 
executive  secretary  to  Senator 
J.  Glenn  Beall. 

a  a  * 

Pvt.  Carter  L.  George  — 
formerly  on  the  copy  desk  at 
the  Detroit  Times  —  joined  the 
5th  Armoi-ed  Division  Public 
Information  Office  at  Camp 
Chaffee,  Ark. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FORRE.ST  Reed  —  formerly  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  staff  —  the  new  sports 
public  relations  officer  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

*  a  * 

J.  Robert  Moskin — former¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  and 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created 

position  of  managing  editor  of 
the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
a  a  a 

Arthur  Vigeland  —  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Times — 
name  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  American  Magazine 

a  a  a 

Bill  Madigan  —  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Indiana  political 
writer  —  convalescing  at  home 
after  two  months  in  a  hospital. 
He  was  injured  in  a  head-on 
collision  May  23. 

a  a  a 

Arch  Napier  —  formerly 
with  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  —  now  publications 
editor  of  the  Bureau  of  Bu  i- 
ness  Research,  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

«  *  ♦ 

Bob  Law'rence  —  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Belem 
(N.  M.)  News-Bulletin  —  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  Carlsbad, 
N.  M.  as  assistant  editor  of 
Pioneer,  U.  S.  Potash — maga¬ 
zine. 

a  a  a 

L/rry  May  —  former  editor 
of  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun- 
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Democrat  —  now  director  of 
information  for  the  Kentucky 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Croft  —  resigned  as 
farm  editor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
— accepted  a  teaching  position 
in  Malin,  Ore. 

a  a  a 

Robert  W.  Black  —  city 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (Ill.) 
Courier  —  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  department  of  ex¬ 
tension  and  information  at 
Cornell  University. 

a  a  a 

Clifford  D.  Owsley  —  for¬ 
mer  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  —  accepted  a 
position  as  writer-consultant  in 
the  publishing  division,  under 
the  Air  Adjutant  General, 
Headquarters  USAF,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

a  a  a 

Charles  D.  Wood  —  former 
labor  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  and 
more  recently  managing  editor 
of  Point,  San  Diego  newsweek¬ 
ly  —  named  head  of  the  public 
relations  department  of  Wash¬ 
burn  &  Justice,  San  Diego  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

a  a  a 

Don  Robinson  —  recipient 
of  a  four-year  journalism 
scholarship  to  the  University 
of  Oregon  —  leaves  the  news 
staff  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune  this  month  to  re¬ 
turn  to  school  at  Eugene. 

(0bttuarg 

Mrs.  Barbara  Lovell  War- 
REN,  38,-  former  night  filing 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Bureau  and  previ¬ 
ously  society  editor  and  city 
editor  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Evening  Capital,  Sept.  8.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Huell  E. 
Warren  Jr.,  AP  day  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  Baltimore. 

a  a  a 

Richard  W.  Dunlap,  .58, 
from  1933  to  1943  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Sept.  11. 

a  a  a 

Amos  D.  Moscrip,  71,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  old  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
Sept.  8. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Reed,  47,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Garden  City 
(Kas.)  Daily  Telegram,  and 
owner  of  the  Newsfoto  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
Sept.  4. 


Mrs.  Constance  Myers 
ViNET,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sunday  magazine.  Sept.  2. 

a  a  a 

Richmond  G.  Anthony,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  for  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
Aug.  31. 

a  a  a 

Fred  A.  Pooler,  54,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  for  many  years.  Sept.  9. 

a  a  a 

William  P.  Downey,  .59, 
fonnerly  owner  of  the  Farm¬ 
ington  (Conn.)  Valley  Herald, 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  in 
1926,  Sept.  9. 

a  a  a 

William  N.  Hassler,  8^5, 
co-founder  of  the  Missouln 
(Mont.)  Herald,  Sept.  4. 

• 

Bill  Kyner  Is  Dead; 
Cripple  Creek  Editor 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

William  A.  (Bill)  Kyner, 
whose  name  became  a  legend 
in  the  gold  mining  community 
of  Cripple  Creek,  died  Sept.  12. 
He  was  62. 

Mr.  Kyner,  president  of  Tra- 
bella  Uranium  Mines,  Inc.,  was 
a  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Cripple  Creek  Timet- 
Record-  He  had  been  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Kyner 
battled  a  rare  malady  which 
resulted  from  frostbite  suffei-ed 
in  1932  during  40-below  zero 
w'eather  in  a  blizzard.  He  had 
set  out  alone  to  help  miners 
snowed  in  at  Cripple  Creek.  He 
had  to  crawl  the  last  100  yards 
on  his  mile  trip  to  shelter. 

• 

Harvey  Cobb  Dies; 
Brisbane’s  Secretary 

Washington 

Harvey  L.  Cobb,  63,  who 
went  from  a  Washington  news¬ 
paper  city  desk  to  a  successful 
caieer  in  law,  died  Sept.  12 
after  a  brief  illness. 

A  native  of  West,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Cobb  was  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times,  and  at  one 
time  was  secretary  to  Hears! 
Columnist  Arthur  Brisbane. 
He  was  a  specialist  in  real 
estate  law. 

• 

24-Pape  Ad  Section 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Sept.  11  had  a  24-full-page, 
four-colored  advertising  sup¬ 
plement  for  the  Adam,  Mel- 
drum  &  Anderson  Co.’s  house- 
wares  show  of  shows. 
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AMERICAN  EXTENDS 
FAMILY  k  FARE  PLAN 
TO  THURSDAYS! 


Beginning  October  10th  *  you  can  save  from 


12:01  Monday  noon  to 
12:01  Thursday  noon 


American  is  extending  its  famous 
Family  ^  Fare  Plan  to  Thursday  mornings  to  give 
families  a  wider  choice  of  fare -saving  days. 

Up  to  now  it  was  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  that  any  person  who  purchased  a 
full  fare  ticket  could  take  along  his  or  her  spouse 
and  their  children  for  half  fare.  But  beginning 
October  10th,*  American's  Family  Fares 
will  be  in  effect  from  12:01  Monday 
noon  to  12:01  Thursday  noon. 

In  1948  American  Airlines  first  introduced  the 
Family  ^  Fare  Plan.  Since  then  thousands  of 
families  have  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  by 
using  it.  Next  time  you  plan  a  family  trip, 
remember  that  American  offers  the  widest 
C  choice  of  days  on  which  you  can 

enjoy  Family  Fare  savings. 


N303AA 
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^AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
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PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 


SIGNING  FOR  66  high-speed,  full-color  Goss  Headliner  press  units, 
as  part  of  Chicago  Daily  News'  $11,000,000  mechanical  expansion  pro¬ 
gram:  Seated,  left  to  right  R.  C.  Corlett,  presdent,  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  and  Arthur  E.  Hall,  Daily  News  general  manager.  Standing — W.  B. 
Coddington,  Daily  News  mechanical  superintendent;  C.  R.  Reilly,  Goss 
vicepresident — sales;  W.  T.  Goss,  vicepresident  and  Midwest  sales 
supervisor;  and  Leslie  J.  Griner,  production  manager,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  (E&P,  Aug.  13,  page  7). 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HEIPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 


Newspaper 

representatives  favor 
ACB  Checking  Proof 
Service  and  recognize 
its  value. 


Shouldtr  high 
panel  brings  ink  \ 
centre!  ef  upper  ^ 
celer  cylinders 
te  press  ream  fleer. 


Service  Offices  •  new  raiR  •  ciicua 

—  -a  •  CDlBHiaS  •  MENPaa 

•  UN  FimBCI 


’•tondonf  on  Headliner  presses 
IHC  OOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


THE  ADVERTISIN61 

iRy 


Ned  H.  Dearborn 

President,  National  Safety  Council 


200,000  GUARDIANS 
OF  YOUR  SAFETY 


WITH  9  cars  for  every  8  American  families, 
we  are  now  truly  a  nation  on  wheels.  But 
we  have  had  to  pay  a  price  for  this  national 
mobility  of  ours.  It  has  created  a  gigantic 
safety  problem. 

Here  at  the  Safety  Council  we  feel  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  serv  ice  stations 
throughout  the  country  are  perfonning  a  very 


important  service  for  greater  nationwide 
highway  safety. 

It  is  an  unsung  service,  too.  When  a  .service 
station  attendant— in  any  of  America’s  200,000 
service  stations— cleans  our  wind.shield,  checks 
the  oil,  tires,  water  and  lights,  or  reminds  us 
that  it’s  time  to  lubricate  for  safety,  most  of 
us  take  it  for  granted  —  never  thinking  that 
this  service  may  well  be  protecting  us  from  a 
serious  accident. 

Furthermore,  scientists,  working  in  the  lab¬ 
oratories  of  dozens  of  competing  oil  com¬ 
panies,  are  constantly  introducing  new  safety 
factors  into  oil  products. 

But  safety  does  not  stop  with  customers  and 
products.  America’s  oil  companies  are  always 
thinking  of  improving  safety  conditions  for 
more  than  a  million-and-a-half  employees.  As 
a  result,  1953  figures  show  that  the  industry’s 
accident  frequency  rate  fell  35  to  40  percent 
below  the  1946  level.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  industry  improvement  records 
ever  encountered  by  the  Safety  Council. 

The  oil  industry’s  fine  safety  record  —  for 
customer,  employee  and  in  product  develop¬ 
ment  —  is  a  typical  result  of  our  competitive 
business  system.  Unlike  state-controlled  in¬ 
dustry,  in  America  each  company  depends  on 
public  good  will  —  good  will  it  must  earn  by 
providing  good  products,  good  service,  good 
value  and,  above  all,  by  being  a  good  citizen. 

At  the  National  Safety  Council  we  feel  that 
the  oil  industry’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  public 
safety  are  citizenship  of  a  high  order. 


NARROW 

<BRIOGE> 


TURN 


mm 

TRAFFIC 

AHEAD 


Ned  H.  Dearborn,  President  of  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  sinc-e  1944  and  a  former  Dean  of  New  York  University, 
comments  on  a  vital  aspect  of  the  U.  S.  oil  industry— its  c-on- 
tributions  to  highway  and  industrial  safety. 


This  is  on*  of  a  t*ri*s  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  wha  were  invited  to  OMomin*  the  job  being  don*  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  yeur  information  by  The  American  Potroloum  Institut*,  50  Mtest  50th  Street,  Now  York  20,  N.  y, 

(Advertisement) 
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IT'S  A  DEAL — Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  hands  check  to  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Jr.,  vicepresident-stafF  of  the 
New  York  Central  System,  for  property  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan 
where  the  Times  plans  to  build  a  new  plant.  Mr.  Deegan  was  a  Times 
reporter,  1930-38.  In  background  is  portrait  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Times 
publisher,  1896-1935. 


Kent  Cooper 
Releases  Book 
On  Secrecy 

Kent  Cooper  has  decided  to 
release  for  publication  early  in 
19.36  a  book  he  wrote  five  years 
ago,  entitled  “The  Right  to 
Know.”  The  firm  of  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy  will  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

The  book,  part  of  a  Cooper 
trilogy  on  news  freedom  (“Bar¬ 
riers  Down”  and  “Anna  Zenger, 
Mother  of  Freedom”  were  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago) , is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  “a  clarion  call  to 
the  public  to  back  the  efforts  of 
newspapermen  to  lift  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  hand  of  news  sup¬ 
pression.” 

The  title,  Mr.  Cooper  ex¬ 
plained,  derives  from  his  use  of 
the  teim,  right  to  know,  more 
than  a  decade  ago  while  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  The  manuscript 
is  being  brought  up  to  date 
with  information  concerning  the 
present  crusade  against  news 
suppression  and  the  creation  of 
the  Moss  Committee  in  Con- 
gi-ess  to  investigate  the  charges 
made  by  newsmen. 

5  Years  Later 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  since  the 
subject  is  controversial,  he  feels 
free  to  bring  out  his  book  now, 
five  years  having  elapsed  since 
he  retired  from  executive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  news  service  and 
personnel  of  AP.  That  connec¬ 
tion,  he  adds,  is  now  solely  a 
sentimental  one. 

In  the  foreword  Mr.  Cooper 
says: 

“Practically  all  of  this  was 
written  five  years  ago.  At  that 
time  and  earlier  there  had  been 
an  astonishing  trend  discernible 
in  our  own  government’s  actions 
respecting  news  dissemination, 
censorship  and  outright  sup¬ 
pression.  Hopefully  I  decided  to 
withhold  publication  for  a  few 
years  to  see  if  within  that  time 
the  government  of  this  free 
country  would  reverse  the  trend. 

“It  has  not  done  so.  Instead 
it  is  in  some  respects  slowly 
pressing  toward  the  totalitarian 
pattern  of  procedure  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  news.  It  is  doing  so, 
in  my  opinion,  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  contravening  a  canon  of 
liberty  and  without  realizing 
that  it  was  the  antithesis  of 
thi.«  practice  that  helped  to 
make  this  nation  great.” 

Unrevealed  Events 

The  foreword  adds: 

“Thei'e  are  certain  heretofore 
unrevealed  and  previously  un- 
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explained  events  of  transcen¬ 
dent  historical  importance  dis¬ 
closed  in  some  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  respecting  the  use  of  news 
by  governments.  With  patriotic 
motive  they  are  made  known 
here  as  a  part  of  this  story  of 
news  dissemination  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  until  finally,  through 
the  newspaper,  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  serve  the  public  on 
a  grand  scale. 

“Since  governments  through¬ 
out  the  world,  including  our 
own,  are  now  engaging  in  sup¬ 
pression  of  news  and  the  use 
of  news  as  propaganda,  the 
patriotic  motive  in  stressing  at¬ 
tention  thereto  is  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  such  government 
practices  are  malignant  and 
that  newspaper  readers  should 
be  made  aware.  If  they  are, 
they  may  recognize  motives 
when  their  government  uses  the 
news  to  bend  them  to  its  will.” 

• 

Hot  Item 

A  match  book  which  makes 
its  pitch  to  the  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  newspapers  is 
rated  a  top  contender  in  the 
match  industry’s  competition  to 
determine  the  most  effective 
promotional  use  of  match  books 
by  a  company  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  field.  The  match  books, 
promoting  the  mat  paper  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Wood  Flong  Cor¬ 
poration,  are  made  up  of  mat 
paper. 


Wilfong  to  Retire 
At  Chi.  American 

Chicago 

Charles  E.  Wilfong  will  re¬ 
tire  Oct.  22  as  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
American,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Vernon  R.  Thorson. 

Both  Mr.  Wilfong  and  Mr. 
Thorson  learned  the  printing 
trade  on  smalltown  weekly 
newspapers.  Mr.  Wilfong  started 
in  the  American  composing 
room  in  1926,  and  is  retiring 
because  of  doctor’s  advice  due 
to  a  back- injury. 

Mr.  Thorson  has  been  Mr. 
Wilfong’s  assistant  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  has  been  a 
night  foreman  since  1938. 

Birthday  Guest 
Tells  ‘Inside’  Story 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Although  newspapermen  and 
photographers  were  barred 
from  Grandma  Moses’  95th 
birthday  celebration  at  Her 
home  in  Eagle  Bridge.  N.Y.,  the 
event  received  “inside”  cover¬ 
age. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the 
Troy  Record  Newspapers,  and 
a  good  friend  of  the  famed 
painter,  attended  the  celebra¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Marvin,  as 
guests.  Mr.  Marvin  phoned  a 
detailed  story  of  the  party  to 
the  Troy  Record. 


Jurist  Upholds 
Public’s  Right 
To  See  Docket 

Mobile,  Ala. 

A  peremptory  (absolute)  writ 
of  mandamus  requiring  Sheriff 
Ray  D.  Bridges  to  give  the  Mo-  I 
bile  Press  Register  Inc.,  and  | 
its  representatives  unrestricted 
acce.<s  to  the  sheriff’s  depart¬ 
ment  docket  book  was  granted 
by  Circuit  Judge  Cecil  F.  Bates 
after  an  all-day  hearing. 

Judge  Bates  said  his  order, 
effective  immediately,  will  be 
couched  in  terms  similar  to  a 
writ  won  by  the  Prena  Register 
in  a  legal  battle  in  1941  to  com¬ 
pel  the  late  Sheriff  W.  H.  Hol¬ 
combe  to  keep  his  docket  book 
open  for  newspaper  inspection. 

Granting  of  the  peremptory 
mandamu.«  writ  followed  testi¬ 
mony  by  Tom  Taylor,  reporter 
for  the  .Mobile  Register,  and 
Mike  McEvoy,  city  editor  of  the 
Mobile  Press,  that  they  were 
denied  access  to  the  docket  book 
at  the  sheriff’s  department  on 
the  night  of  Aug.  30  and  the 
morning  of  Aug.  31.  Deputies 
admitted  the  press  representa¬ 
tives  were  refused  permission 
to  examine  the  docket  book. 

The  books  have  been  open  to 
reporters  since  court  action 
was  begun. 

Closing  of  the  docket  to  re¬ 
porters  followed  revelation  by 
the  Pres.s  Register  that  a  con¬ 
victed  slayer  of  two  persons 
had  been  serving  a  25-year  peni¬ 
tentiary  sentence  with  special 
privileges  in  the  Mobile  County 
jail. 

Joined  with  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  Inc.,  in  the  mandamus 
action  were  R.  B.  Chandler, 
publisher;  George  M.  Cox,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor;  Mr.  McEvoy  and 
Mr.  Taylor. 

• 

Box  Lunches  Served 
On  Ford  Plant  Tour 

After  being  fortified  with 
box  lunches  (sandwiches,  pie 
and  milk)  served  aboard  buses, 
a  large  group  of  New  York 
City  newsmen  walked  the  miles- 
long  assembly  line  of  the  new 
Ford  factory  at  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
on  Sept.  9. 

The  group  had  a  preview  of 
the  1956  models,  from  the  nut- 
and-bolt  bin,  through  the  elabo¬ 
rate  color-paint  shop,  to  the 
roll-off  area  in  the  Ford  Com¬ 
pany’s  mammoth  assembly  plant 
for  the  New  York  area.  Later 
the  writers  were  guests  of  John 
Sattler,  New  York  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Ford,  at  a 
buffet  supper. 
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Here’s  how  to  use 

OPERATION 

SNOWFLAKE’ 

to  build  linage 
for  your  newspaper 

What  is  "Operation  Snowflake”? 

It’s  a  hard-hitting,  nation-wide  promotion  to  help 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  dealers  sell  more 
major  appliances  as  Christmas  gifts.  U.S.  Steel  will 
advertise  the  campaign  symbol  and  theme  nationally 
in  family  magazines,  on  television’s  famous  U.S. 
STEEL  HOUR,  and  in  trade  advertising.  U.S.  Steel 
will  use  more  than  250  large  space  newspaper  ads  and 
will  supply  point-of-sale  material  to  thousands  of 
retail  appliance  stores— many  of  them  in  your  own 
community. 


Everyone’s  in  on  “Operation  Snowflake’ 

Manufacturers,  distributors,  dealers,  utilities  and  banks 
will  be  promoting  the  theme— “Make  it  a  White  Christ¬ 
mas  . . .  Give  her  a  Major  Appliance”  at  the  local  level. 
Make  sure  they  promote  it  in  your  newspaper! 


Get  FREE  12-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT  from  U.S.  Steel 


'■  s. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


To  help  you  sell  White  Christmas  promotion  linage  in 
your  newspaper,  U.S.  Steel  has  prepared  a  timely 
12-page  White  Christmas  supplement.  It’s  complete  with 
editorial  material  and  sample  ads.  It  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  meet  your  needs  and  promotion  plans.  Or¬ 
ganize  your  own  “Operation  Snowflake”  drive  with  this 
free  supplement. 


Robert  C.  Myers,  Director 
Market  Development  Division 
Dept.  EP-917 
United  States  Steel 

52S  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me _ samples  of  your  12-page  White  Christmas 

supplement. 


City  .  State. 
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Stucky  Joins 
API  to  Assist 
With  Seminars 

Appointment  of  William 
Stucky  as  an  associate  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia 
University  was 
announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Stucky 
comes  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  from  the 
LouiavUle  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal, 
where  he  has 
been  Sunday 
city  editor  and 
assistant  city 
editor.  His  newspaper  career 
includes  not  quite  four  years 
on  the  Courier-Journal  and 
seven  years  on  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader  and  Herald.  He 
wa.s  executive  editor  and  city 
editor  of  the  Leader  for  five 
years. 

At  the  Institute,  Mr.  Stucky 
will  .share  in  preparing  and 
conducting  its  series  of  semi- 
nar.s.  This  year  10  seminars  will 
be  conducted  between  October 
and  May. 

Mr.  Stucky,  born  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  won  a  scholarship  to  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  where  he  won  a  second 
scholar. ship  to  Yale  University. 
He  was  columnist  on  the  YaJe 
Daily  News  and  was  active  in 
drama  and  literary  work  until 
his  graduation  in  1940. 

After  a  year  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Lexington  Herald,  where 
he  had  worked  earlier  during 
summer  vacations.  Mr.  Stucky 
entered  the  Navy.  His  sea  duty 
was  on  destroyer  escorts  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  he  served  as  com¬ 
munications  officer,  executive 
officer,  and  commanding  officer. 
He  returned  to  inactive  duty  in 
1945  as  lieutenant  commander. 

Rejoining  the  Lexington 
Leader,  Mr.  Stucky  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  several  months,  then 
city  editor  and  executive  editor. 
He  was  a  member  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Pi-ess  Institute  seminar 
for  city  editors  in  1947  and 
leturned  in  1951  for  a  seminar 
on  Newspaper  Management  and 
Costs.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard  University  in  1949- 
50. 

• 

Lehman  in  GSA  Post 

Washington 

Donald  J.  Lehman,  former 
Albany,  N.  Y.  newspaperman, 
has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  information.  General  Services 
.Administration. 


Stucky 


Night  Game  Rise  Exits 
^Stealing  Dough  ’  Days 


By  S.  Richard  Brooks 

With  major  league  baseball 
teams  scheduling  more  and 
•nore  night  games,  sports  writ¬ 
ers  on  morning 
newspapers  no 
longer  find 
t  hemselves 
“stealing”  mon¬ 
ey  for  a  few 
hours’  work  on 
a  sunny  Sum¬ 
mer  after- 
noon. 

That’s  what 
Tommy-  Holmes 
confessed  while 
looking  back ,  on  his  more  than 
a  quarter  century  of  sports 
writing. 

“It  was  like  stealing  dough 
when  a  guy  went  to  the  ball¬ 
park  in  early  afternoon,  wrote 
one  story  and  finished  a  day’s 
work  by  four  thirty,  I  had  one 
of  those  rare  days  last  week,” 
he  chuckled. 

“And  although  no  one  com¬ 
plains,”  he  added,  “it’s  a 
tougher  job  now.  In  most  cases, 
it’s  three  deadlines — one  for 
the  early  edition  before  the 
game  starts;  another  while  the 
game  is  in  progress  and  a  third 
to  wrap  it  up  for  the  final.” 

On  Old  Beat 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  covered 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers’  doings 
for  30  years  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle — 20  as  a  reporter,  10  as 
a  columnist — is  now  back  on 
his  old  beat.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  signed  him  re¬ 
cently  when  the  Eagle  went 
under. 

Studying  the  working  habits 
of  both  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  baseball  reporter,  Mr. 
Holmes  thoughtfully  added  that 
even  though  the  morning  man 
may  write  two  to  three  times 
more  than  his  afternoon  col¬ 
league,  it’s  still  “more  difficult 
to  do  a  consistently  good  job” 
when  reporting  for  an  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

“You’re  always  looking  for 
that  second-day  angle,”  he  said, 
“and,  more  often  than  not, 
there  is  no  obvious  angle.” 

Sports  wi-iters,  says  Tommy 
Holmes,  are  so  wrapped  up  in 
their  work  that  a  day  off  usual¬ 
ly  takes  the  form  of  a  busman’s 
holiday. 

This,  he  says,  after  recount¬ 
ing  that  baseball  writers  see 
approximately  200  games  a 
year  which  include  spring  train¬ 


ing,  season  play  and  the  World 
Series.  “It’s  not  an  easy  job 
and  it’s  far  removed  from  the 
adage  that  a  sports  writer  sees 
ball  games  and  gets  paid  for  it 
too.  It’s  no  treat  and  not  an 
unusual  pleasure.” 

Smith  the  Finest 

Asked  if  a  veteran  writer 
might  go  stale  after  witnessing 
so  many  games,  Mr.  Holmes 
said  it  could  happen  just  as  it 
could  happen  to  another  person 
on  a  different  job.  “A  good 
story  should  snap  the  writer 
out  of  it,”  he  offered. 

To  Tommy  Holmes,  Red 
Smith  is  America’s  finest  sports 
columnist.  And  for  current 
sports  reporting  as  compared 
with  past  coverage,  he  says 
there  are  more  good  sports 
writers  today  than  in  years  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Holmes  agreed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  re¬ 
porter  not  to  be  a  little  biased 
about  the  team  he  covers.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  if 
there’s  an  argument  the  re¬ 
porter  will  always  know  the 
team’s  side,  and  will  rap  the 
club  too,  if  the  situation  calls 
for  it. 

Most  baseball  managers  will 
cooperate  with  sports  writers, 
Mr.  Holmes  said,  “but  they 
wouldn’t  know  a  story  if  they 
fell  over  it.  They’ll  know  it 
when  they  pick  up  the  papers 
the  next  day.” 

Harris  Cited 

The  best  news-conscious  man¬ 
ager  this  veteran  sports  writer 
has  met  is  Bucky  Harris.  “He’s 
the  best  when  it  comes  to  giv¬ 
ing  writers  idea.s  for  stories,” 
Mr.  Holmes  said. 

“I  remember  one  time  in 
Puerto  Rico  when  Buckv  was 
managing  the  Yanks.  I  was 
mailing  columns  back  to  the 
Eagle  to  be  run  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  advance  and  I  needed 
some  ideas.  In  no  time  flat 
Bucky  came  out  with  five.  He 
set  me  up  for  a  week.” 

Now  that  the  Dodgers  have 
clinched  the  National  League 
pennant.  Holmes  of  the  Trib  is 
getting  ready  for  another 
World  Series.  He’ll  be  cramped 
in  a  press  box  with  700  other 
sports  writers  all  doing  a  day’s 
work. 

“It’ll  be  a  bit  uncomfortable, 
he  said,  “but  I  don’t  think  any 
of  us  will  mind.” 


Holmes 


Beadle  Humphrey 


Roving  Editor  I 
Assignment 
For  Humphrey 

Portland,  Ore. 

Appointment  of  Tom  Hum¬ 
phrey,  for  the  past  four  and 
one-half  years  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  editor-at-large  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arden  X.  Pangborn, 
Journal  editor. 

Mr.  Humphrey  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  editorial  page  editor 
by  Roy  J.  Beadle,  who  has  been 
associate  editor  of  the  page 
since  1951. 

Douglas  McKean,  former 
Journal  reporter  and  political 
editor,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  news  staff  and  be¬ 
comes  associate  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

As  editor-at-large,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  will  devote  full  time  to 
coverage  of  problems  and  pro¬ 
jects  of  Pacific  Northwest  re¬ 
gional  and  community  interest. 

He  came  to  the  Journal  from 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise  in 
1937  as  feature  writer  and 
later  editorial  page  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  He  succeeded  Marshall  N. 
Dana  as  editor  of  the  page  in 
1951. 

Mr.  Beadle,  a  World  War  II 
navy  veteran,  is  a  graduate  of 
Linfield  College,  McMinnville, 
Ore.,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
that  school’s  board  of  trustees. 

He  joined  the  Journal  in  1937 
as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  McKean,  who  served  with 
the  Marine  corps  during  World 
War  II,  is  a  graduate  of  Reed 
College  in  Portland  and  the 
Northwest  College  of  Law.  He 
has  been  with  the  Journal  since 
1933,  serving  as  a  reporter  and 
later  being  stationed  on  the 
city  hall  beat. 

• 

Millionth  Want  Acl 

Chic.ago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  its  millionth  1955  want 
ad,  Aug.  20,  according  to 
Arthur  E.  Rozene,  classified 
manager.  Last  year  the  mil¬ 
lion  mark  was  reached  Sept.  3. 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


NATO's 


pu^eH 


That's  the  new  "K" , . .  F-86K  SABRE  JET . . . 
North  American's  latest,  potent  addition  to  the 
Free  World's  air  arsenal.  The  first  and  only 
one-man,  all-weather  interceptor  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  our  NATO  allies,  cannon-armed 
"K"  is  an  ideal  improvement  on  the  world- 
famous  SABRE  JET  Series. 

The  new  North  American  designed  and  built 
MG-4  fire  control  system  in  the  "K"  tells  the  pi¬ 
lot  in  any  weather  where  his  target  is  and  when 
to  fire,  and  is  a  valuable  navigational  aid.  And, 
like  the  F-86  SABRE  JET,'’K"  is  over  650  mph 
fast,  is  eguipped  with  North  American's  all-fly¬ 
ing  tail,  proven  de-icing  system  and  parabrake. 


Now  in  production  both  at  North  American's 
Los  Angeles  Plant  and  at  the  Fiat  Works  in 
Italy,  the  F-86K  SABRE  JET  is  slated  for  early 
service... will  soon  form  a  miles-high  wall 
against  aggression. 

The  "K"  is  another  example  of  the  kind  of 
research  and  development  that  keeps  North 
American  foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket  engines, 
guided  missiles,  electronics  and  peaceful  appli¬ 
cations  of  atomic  energy. 


Engineers:  North  American  oilers  unusual  opportunities. 
Write  Engineering  Personnel  ORice,  Los  Angeles  or 
Downey,  Caliiornia;  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 


ORTHMMERICANMVIATION,  INC. 
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Ifs  a  Fein  Book 
All  About  Animals 


Fein:  "Pictures  can  be  like  plays.  Sometimes  you've  qot  to  dramatist 
them  to  bring  out  meaning.” 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

There  is  a  gifted  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  who  loves  animals, 
and  out  of  this  love  has  come  a 
book,  and  in  the  book  are  some 
of  the  finest  animal  pictures 
you’ll  ever  see. 

Nathaniel  Fein,  Pulitzer 
prizewinner,  for  many  years 
has  captured  on  film  the  scowl 
of  a  cat,  the  play  of  a  chimp, 
the  sleep  of  an  elephant,  the 
pawing  of  a  pup.  He  has  caught 
the  yawns  and  the  smiles  and 
the  heartaches  of  animaldom,  in 
the  zoo,  in  someone’s  backyard, 
on  the  street,  whether  on  as¬ 
signment  or  on  his  own,  as  he 
so  often  was. 

Boswell  Fein 

This  Boswell  with  camera, 
this  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  of 
the  dark-room — well,  he’s  just 
one  of  the  best  human  friends 
a  wildlife  critter  can  have, 
that’s  all. 

The  guys  and  gals  with  fur 
and  feathers  will  appreciate 
this  fact  even  more  when  they 
see  themselves  in  “Nat  Fein’s 
Animals,’’  which  is  due  out 
the  second  week  in  October 
(Gilbert  Press,  Inc.  —  $3.50). 

In  return  for  making  them 
appear  so  human  (is  this  a 
compliment?),  they  ought  to  sell 
their  extra  seeds,  crackers,  raw 
meat  and  vitamins  and  throw 
him  a  ball  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest. 

Nat’s  book  is  the  kind  of  a 
book  you  wish  you  had  done. 
You’ve  been  where  he  has  and 
you’ve  seen  animals  behave  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  split 
seconds  here  and  there  you’ve 
seen  them  smile  or  look  sad.  Or 
frolic  or  snarl.  Or  do  some¬ 
thing  that  would  make  a  won¬ 
derful  picture. 

But  have  you  been  able  to 
get  the  picture?  Have  you  had 
the  patience?  Have  you  been 
quick  enough?  Skillful  enough? 
The  average  photographer  has 
to  say  no. 

Nat  Fein  has  the  patience, 
the  quickness,  the  skill — and  the 
sensitivity.  Serious,  moody  Fein 
has  this  quality  perhaps  above 
all  other  points  in  his  favor. 
He  knows  a  picture  when  he 
sees  one,  and  if  he  doesn’t  see 
one  he  can  arrange  one.  His 
ability  to  plan  a  shot  is  evident 
all  through  the  book. 

It  is  equally  evident  Nat 
doesn’t  worry  about  overtime 
or  off-hours  w'hen  he  has  a 


picture  in  mind.  Take  the  time 
the  circus  was  in  town. 

Curiosity  at  4  A.  M. 

“I  had  finished  up  my  parade 
assignment — all  the  way  from 
the  Mott  Haven  yards  to  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,”  he  ex¬ 
plains  in  the  story  opposite  the 
three-quarters  page  spread  of 
sleeping  elephants. 

“That  night  I  was  having  a 
couple  of  drinks  with  my  pic¬ 
ture  boss.  I  was — well,  I  was 
feeling  no  pain.  And  then  I 
got  to  wondering. 

“  ‘Dick,’  I  finally  said,  “  ‘have 
you  ever  seen  elephants  sleep?’  ” 

“  ‘I  don’t  believe  I  ever  have, 
Nat,’  he  said. 

“  ‘How  do  they  sleep?  Do 
you  know?’  ” 

“  ‘I  don’t  believe  I  ever 
heard.’ 

“Well,  the  more  drinks  I  had 
the  more  curious  I  got.  Of  all 
animals,  elephants  are  my 
favorite.  And  here  I  didn’t 
even  know  how  they  sleep. 
After  a  while  I  couldn’t  stand 
it  any  longer.  I  put  in  a  call 
to  one’  of  the  circus’s  public 
relations  men. 

“  ‘Sure,  I’ll  get  you  in,’  he 
said. 

“It  was  about  four  in  the 
morning  when  I  got  to  the 
Gai'den.  The  only  thing  I 
heard  as  I  walked  down  the 
corridors  was  the  sound  of  my 
own  footsteps.  I  went  down  the 
ramp,  down  to  the  lower  base¬ 
ment,  where  they  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals. 

“And  there  I  found  the  sleep¬ 
ing  elephants — dozens  of  them. 
Some  were  lying  down — the 
younger  ones,  I  learned  later  . . . 

“Believe  me,  it  was  eerie 
down  there  .  .  .  The  little  bit 
of  light  from  a  few  bulbs  up 
in  the  ceiling  only  made  the 
darkness  darker  and  the  ele¬ 
phants  bigger  .  .  . 

“  ‘The  sound  effects,’  I  said 
to  one  of  the  bullmen.  ‘What’s 
going  on?”’ 

“  ‘It’s  the  elephants.  They 
have  nightmares,  like  people.’  ” 

“He  saw  I  was  going  to  make 
pictures. 

“‘Hey!  don’t  use  flashes,’  he 
said.  ‘You  use  a  flash  now  and 
we  got  a  stampede  on  our 
hands.’ 

“Well,  they  didn’t  make  fast 
film  in  those  days.  But  I 
w'anted  that  picture.  So  I  set 
the  camera  on  a  tripod  and 
made  some  slow  exposures.  And 


that’s  how  I  came  to  make  the 
picture  of  the  sleeping  ele¬ 
phants — because  I  was  curious 
about  how  elephants  sleep. 

“The  circus  gave  me  $200  for 
them.  The  (New  York)  Press 
Photographers  gave  me  a  first 
in  pictorials.  I  sold  a  series  to 
This  Week  magazine.  And 
they’ve  been  reprinted  on  maga¬ 
zine  covers  and  all  over  the’ 
place.” 

There  are  other  pictures  of 
warmth  and  quality  in  this 
book — of  a  camel  drinking 
water,  of  a  groundhog  throw¬ 
ing  a  shadow,  of  a  monkey 
washing  dishes.  Some  of  them 
are  of  average  tone,  but  as  Walt 
Kelly,  creator  of  “Pogo,”  says 
in  the  foreword: 

“Here  is  a  morning  full  of 
pictures  by  Nat  Fein,  some 
sweet,  some  bright,  all  friend¬ 
ly  ..  .  ” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  Walt, 
the  temptation  is  to  go  back 
in  the  afternoon  for  a  second 
look. 

Firefly  Pictures 

Speaking  of  the  zoo  and 
such,  here’s  a  note  from  Sam 
Dunton,  staff  photographer  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety  : 

“I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  article  ‘Firefly  Lighting,’ 
which  appeared  on  the  photog¬ 
raphy  page  of  the  Aug.  20 
issue. 

“I  am  sure  that  Donald  Mc- 
Master,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  who  predicted  at  the 
Master  Photographers  dinner 
of  the  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  that  film 
speeds  may  increase  to  where 
even  light  from  a  single  firefly 
may  be  strong  enough  to  take 


a  picture,  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  we  accomplished 
this  very  feat  some  years  ago 
here  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  using 
Eastman  Super  XX  cut  film. 

“As  part  of  a  routine  as¬ 
signment  to  illustrate  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  fireflies,  I  produced 
some  very  fair  negatives,  using 
no  other  illumination  than  that 
given  off  by  the  firefly  itself. 

“This  was  accomplished  by 
placing  the  firefly  on  a  glass 
plate  over  a  convex  reflector 
that  collected  the  light  and 
bounced  it  back  past  the  fire¬ 
fly,  thus  producing  a  normal 
negative.” 

• 

Lansing  Ray  Left 
Estate  in  Trusts 

St.  Louis 

Bulk  of  the  estate  of  E.  Lan¬ 
sing  Ray,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Globe-Democrat  who  died 
Aug.  30,  was  left  under  trusts 
to  the  daughter-in-law  and 
three  grandsons,  according  to 
the  will.  An  inventory  of  the 
estate  appraising  its  value  is 
yet  to  be  filed. 

The  will  listed  the  following 
specific  bequests  totaling  $88,- 
OCO:  Washington  University 

Medical  School,  $.50,000;  four 
St.  Louis  hospitals  and  church¬ 
es,  Princeton  University  and 
St.  Paul’s  School  of  Concord, 
N.H.,  $5,000  each.  Two  house¬ 
hold  employes  were  left  $5,000 
and  $.3,000  respectively. 

Most  of  the  estate  will  be 
held  in  separate  trusts  for  Mrs. 
George  Lloyd-Roberts,  of  Lon¬ 
don  England,  and  the  grand¬ 
sons,  David,  Talton  and  E. 
Lansing  Ray  III.  Mrs.  Lloyd- 
Roberts  w’as  the  wife  of  E.  Lan¬ 
sing  Ray  Jr.,  only  son  of  the 
publisher,  who  died  in  1946. 
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A  Good  Turn  For  Motorists 


Most  people  consider  a  car  the  second-biggest 
purchase  they’ll  ever  make.  Anything  that 
extends  its  life  or  improves  performance  nat¬ 
urally  contributes  to  your  pocketbook  as  well 
as  your  motoring  pleasure.  Since  our  new 
“Detergent- Action”  Gasolines  do  both,  they’re 
prime  examples  of  Standard’s  planning  for  you. 

Standard  has  built  4  catalytic  reformers  in  the 
West  to  make  these  cleaner-burning,  more  pow¬ 
erful  motor  fuels  required  for  best  perform¬ 
ance  of  today’s  higher  compression  engines. 
This  program  was  two  years  in  planning  and 
building — cost  $50  million. 


This  $50  million  worth  of  plants  is  only  part 
of  the  $350  million  Standard  is  investing  this 
year  to  make  petroleum  more  useful  and  plen¬ 
tiful.  Some  of  it  will  go  for  product  research, 
part  will  pay  for  new  manufacturing  facilities. 
A  good  share  will  finance  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  oil  to  help  supply  the  733  gallons 
a  year  per  person  that  go  into  thousands  of 
oil-born  products  essential  to  modern  living. 

So  the  $350  million  is  an  investment  in  your 
future  as  well  as  ours.  It’s  one  way  Standard 
helps  guarantee  there’ll  be  plenty  of  oil  to  do 
more  jobs  today  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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NEWSPAPER 


To  this  the  court  added, 


Ifs  Libelous  to  Injure 
Policeman  in  His  Trade 


ourt  added,  ^ 

“Newspapers  have  assumed  the  IVlCv^OrmQCK. 
responsibility  of  bringing  mat- 

ters  of  public  interest  into  the  To  Cl  1  ptili 

open.  The  public  is  entitled  to  Ao  A  IC/dOUlCl 


open.  The  public 
such  information.  But  such  in- 


sucn  iniormauon.  uui  sucn  xii-  T 

formation  should  be  true.  To  JJOW  J  OReS 

e,\tend  the  rule  of  qualified  ^ 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Dismissal  of  a  libel  action 
brought  against  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  by  John  Walsh, 
a  policeman,  was  set  aside  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state 
last  May.  (80  So.  2d  669.) 

The  court  said  the  offending 
story  did  “certainly  impugn  the 
creditability  of  the  subject  of 
the  article  in  stating  that  he 
offered  testimony  before  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  ‘exactly  op¬ 
posite’  to  his  own  report  (of  a 
fatal  auto  accident),  that  he 
‘pushed  forward  in  his  zeal’  to 
do  it  and  that  the  justice  acted 
as  if  he  put  little  or  no  reliance 
in  the  testimony  given.’’ 

“At  least  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  publication  tended 
to  subject  this  man  to  distrust 
and  since  it  is  part  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  duty  of  a  policeman  to 
testify  and  ergo,  to  testify 
truthfully  when  called,  a  pub¬ 
lication  such  as  this  tends  to 
injure  him  in  his  trade,”  said 
the  court. 

The  validity  of  the  Florida 
statute  providing  for  a  notice 
demanding  from  the  newspaper 
a  retraction  and  apology  was 
upheld,  the  court  majority 
stating : 

“With  the  volume  of  news 
which  is  gathered  and  printed 
it  would  be  incredible  if  all 
newspaper  reports  were  accu¬ 
rate  and  mistakes  are  logically 
to  be  expected.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  these  statutes  making 
a  notice  a  condition  precedent 
to  an  action  for  libel  and  afford¬ 


ing  the  newspaper  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  retract  false  statements 
made  in  good  faith.  The  proper 
statutory  procedure  was  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  instant  case  but  the 
newspaper  has  elected  not  to 
retract  and  must  therefore 
stand  upon  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements.” 

Privilege  Ends 
When  Falsity  Begins 

Under  the  head,  “The  Way  1 
See  It,”  a  story  carried  by  the 
Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald  was 
the  subject  of  a  libel  action  end¬ 
ing  in  a  judgment  against  the 
publishers  and  affirmed,  except 
for  the  amount  of  damages. 
(284  Pac.  2d  296.) 

Accusations  of  graft  had 
been  made  in  this  article 
against  a  member  of  a  .school 
board.  That  the  article  was  fair 
comment  and  criticism  upon  a 
matter  of  public  intere.st  was 
the  defense  set  up  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Setting  aside  an  order  for  a 
new  trial  and  sustaining  the 
judgment,  the  appellate  court 
stated: 

“The  defense  of  qualified 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  a 
publication  to  the  general  public 
and  the  defense  of  fair  comment 
does  not  afford  protection  for 
the  publication  of  false,  defama¬ 
tory  statements  of  fact  about 
public  officers  or  candidates  for 
office.” 


privilege,  as  u^'ped  bv  the 
newspapers,  would  create  too 
great  a  temptation  during  the 
heat  of  a  political  campaign  or 
a  sincere  crusade  against  waste 
or  corruption  in  government,  to 
be  too  careless  in  their  search 
for  the  truth.” 

This  decision  rested  on  the 
authority  of  a  previous  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  Seattle. 

In  that  instance,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  court  had  coined  the 
phrase  characterizing  this  de¬ 
fense,  “The  privilege  ends  when 
falsity  begins,  and  if  the  charge 
is  false  the  privilege,  if  there 
was  one,  was  therefore  ex¬ 
ceeded.” 
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Buren  H.  McCormack,  g 
member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
1931,  has  been 
elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  the  corpo¬ 
ration  which 
publishes  the 
Journal  and 
Barron's  Maga¬ 
zine  and  oper¬ 
ates  news  serv¬ 
ices  in  the 
United  States 

and  Canada. 

Mr.  McCormack  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Dow  Jones 
publications  for  four  years.  His 


McCormack 


This  law,  usually  referred  to  news  department  administrative 
as  the  minority  rule,  has  been  duties  will  be  taken  over  by 

Robert  Bottorff,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 


adopted  by  13  of  the  states. 
Dissenter’s  Argument 

One  of  the  four  dissenting 
justice.s  had  argued: 

“With  the  present  day  speedy 


Mr.  McCormack  will  also  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Dow 
Jones  executive  committee.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Kerby,  who  has  been 


mean.s  of  publication,  news  is  of  serving  both  as  treasurer  and 
no  value  to  the  public  unless  Vicepresident  of  the  company, 
published  within  a  few  hours  ,vill  devote  his  entire  time  to 
after  the  happening  of  the  the  latter  office  and  will  con- 
event.  If  required  to  insure  the  centrate  on  matters  of  general 
truth  of  every  fact  published  company  policy  and  manage- 
regarding  the  public  acts  of  ment. 

public  officials,  the  publisher  Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 


cannot  be  certain  until  the  two 
year  statute  of  limitations  had 
run,  whether  he  will  be  required 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
jury  the  truth  of  every  such 
fact  he  has  published  today. 

“Thus  the  publisher  must  as- 


Dow  Jones,  said  that  the  ex¬ 
panding  activities  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  required  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  top  executive 
team. 

Mr.  McCormack,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  and  graduate  of  De- 


sume  the  ri.slc  of  not  being  able  Pauw  University,  began  his 
several  years  in  the  future,  to  career  on  the  Wall  Street  Joum- 
prove  the  truth  of  facts  pub-  aj  as  a  reporter  covering  bank- 
lished  today.  He  can  only  avoid  ing.  He  moved  on  to  the  copy- 
such  risk  by  declining  to  ade-  desk  and  then  wrote  the  front 
quately  inform  the  public  re-  page  What’s  News  column.  In 


garding  the  public  acts  of  pub 
lie  officials.” 


If 


1942  he  was  named  news  editor 
and  .successively  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  managing 
editor,  senior  associate  editor 
you  have  international  business  and,  since  1951,  executive  edi- 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 

printing,  advertising  or  commercial  ^ 

radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  1  o  .  i 

with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  F loOtl'StnCKCIl  Daily 

New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News.  DropS  ItS  Sat.  Edition 

the  national  monthly  business  news-  ^ 

paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  NAUGATUCK,  Conn, 

lated  interests  of  "Down  Under."  The  Naugatuck  Daily  News, 

extensively  damaged  by  the 
Aug.  19th  flood,  has  discon¬ 
tinued  the  publishing  of  its 
Saturday  edition.  Managing 
Editor  Joseph  Donahue  said 
the  .‘suspension  was  necessary 
so  that  the  press  and  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  would  not  be 
overworked  while  repairs  are 
still  being  made  at  the  plant. 
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TELETYPE  CORPORATION 


Wtihrrn  titctnc  Company 


Why  a  cap  “T”  for  Teletype 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered  trade-mark  and  is  prop¬ 
erly  used  only  when  referring  to  the  printed  communications 
equipment  made  by  the  Teletype  Corporation.  It  should 
always  be  spelled  with  a  capital  "T.”  If  you  are  unable  to  use 
the  complete  expression,  "Teletype  printer,”  we’d  appreciate 
your  using  the  word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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Newspaperboys  to  Honor 
Ike  with  Special  Trophy 


Portland,  Ore. 

Newspapers  in  seven  foreign 
countries  will  join  with  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  observing  Newspaperboy  Day, 
Oct.  8. 

Joining  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  in  the  observance 
this  year  are  newspapers  in  the 
territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Trinidad,  Denmark,  Pakistan, 
Panama  and  Sweden. 

Important  factor  for  this  year, 
stresses  Clayton  J.  Beaver,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  newspaperboy  committee, 
is  for  each  newspaper  to  better 
its  previous  year’s  efforts  so  the 
day  will  continue  to  gain  in 
stature  at  the  local  level. 

“The  success  and  value  of  the 
1955  Newspaperboy  Day — and 
of  future  Newspaperboy  Days — 
will  be  determined  by  action  on 
the  local  newspaper  level,”  Mr. 
Beaver  says.  “The  national  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  pretty  well  de¬ 
veloped  through  co-operation  of 
many  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  only  by  adapting  it  to 
local  conditions  and  actually 
doing  something  with  and  for 
newspaperboys  can  we  accom¬ 
plish  anything.  It’s  really  up  to 
each  individual  newspaper.” 

Event  in  Denver 

One  of  the  big  features  of 
the  newspaperboy  program  will 
be  presentation  of  a  handsome 
trophy  on  behalf  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  “Today’s  New.s- 
paperboys”  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  “Yesterday’s  Newspa¬ 
perboy — Today’s  Leader.” 


The  presentation,  being  ar¬ 
ranged  through  efforts  of  Press 
Secretary  James  Hagerty  and 
Jack  Foster,  editor,  and  Robert 
Boyd,  circulation  manager,  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  is  scheduled 
for  Friday,  Sept.  30,  at  the 
Summer  White  House  in  Denver. 
Two  Denver  newspaperboys  will 
be  selected  to  make  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  president  on  behalf 
of  all  their  fellow  carriers. 

Radio-TV  Tie-Ins 

Radio  and  television  tie-ins 
are  being  arranged  by  Ray  F. 
Marx,  circulation  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
and  B.  G.  Cameron,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  assisting  in  preparation  of 
scripts  and  material.  This  foun¬ 
dation,  through  its  president, 
Dewey  Schellenberg,  and  Bob 
Macklin,  managing  director,  is 
offering  to  furnish  on  request  a 
Newspaperboy  Day  kit  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  any  newspaper.  The  kit 
contains  items  for  radio  and 
TV  use. 

Editors  of  American  Week¬ 
ly,  This  Week  magazine.  Family 
Weekly  magazine  and  Parade 
are  preparing  front  page  and 
inside  sections  honoring  news¬ 
paperboys,  to  appear  in  issues 
of  either  Oct.  1  or  Oct.  9. 

Ed  D.  Northup,  chief  of  spe¬ 
cial  events  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  has  prepared  several 
items  tied  in  with  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day,  including  a  Treasury 
Salute  by  General  of  the  .\rmy 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  which  North¬ 
up  believes  is  probably  the 


“best  newspaperboy  ad  we  have 
ever  offered.”  The  Treasury 
‘‘Guest  Star”  radio  salute  to 
newspaperboys  will  feature 
singer  Johnny  Desmond,  a  for¬ 
mer  Detroit,  Mich.,  newspaper¬ 
boy. 

Alex  Raymond,  officer  of  the 
National  Cartoonists’  Society, 
has  urged  co-operation  from  all 
members  and  from  strip,  panel 
and  editorial  cartoonists  in 
saluting  newspaperboys  on  Oct. 
8. 

NBA  Offers  wards 

Newspaper  Boys  of  .America, 
Inc.,  through  Maurice  Lipson, 
president,  and  James  Lynch, 
sales  manager,  are  devoting 
their  entire  24-page  section 
three  of  their  October  Circula¬ 
tors  Idea  Service  to  a  special 
idea  kit  aiding  circulation  man¬ 
agers  in  promoting  and  publiciz¬ 
ing  Newspaperboy  Day.  This  kit 
will  include  reproductions  of 
prize-winning  ads  of  last  year, 
plus  other  suggestions. 

The  NB.\  is  staging  an  inter¬ 
national  contest  this  year  for 
the  best  1955  Newspaperboy 
Day  ads  featuring  benefits  of 
the  “Little  Merchant  Plan.”  In¬ 
formation  on  this  contest  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  through  state 
chairmen.  Entries  close  Oct.  15 
at  Indianapolis. 

Jack  Estes,  ICMA  secretary- 
manager,  advises  that  all  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  whether  they 
are  ICMA  members  or  not,  are 
invited  to  call  upon  his  office  for 
any  assistance  he  may  be  able 
to  give. 

Mr.  Beaver,  ICMA  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Committee  Chairman, 
asks  that  all  pictures  and  stories 
of  Newspaperboy  Day  events  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Portland  7,  Ore. 

b'ach  province  of  Canada  will 
have  a  Newspaperboy  Day 
chairman  this  year,  selected  by 
Kenneth  McMillan  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star,  Canadian 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Day  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  McMillan  .says  that 
his  group  “is  endeavoring  to 
match  or  better  every  activity 
that  is  carried  on  in  the  States.” 

Chairmen  in  charge  of  the 
Newspaperboy  Day  observance 
are: 

UNITKD  STATKS 

Alabama  Jim  Nabors,  Times,  Gads- 
den. 

Arizona — Milan  Kvavitt.  Republic, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas  Loon  S.  Rood.  Gazette, 
Little  R<H'k. 

California — Ray  Marx,  Times,  I. os 
AnRoles. 

Colorado— Robert  W.  Boyd,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver. 

Connecticut — Richard  Gillespie.  .W- 
vocate,  Stamford. 

Delaware — Daniel  L.  Martin,  News- 
Journal,  Wilmington. 

Dist.  of  Columbia — E.  J.  Do  Vore, 
Star,  Washington. 

Flordia — Harold  Hamilton,  Sentinel 
Star,  Orlando. 

Gi^onfia* — E.  E.  Mullis,  Ledper-In- 


Idaho — Stuwell  E.  Abbott, 
man  Newspapers,  Boise. 

Illinois — Ken  Moody,  Journal-Gazem 
Mattoon. 

Indiana — Raymond  E.  Houk. 
and  News,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — J.  B.  Rirks,  Gazette,  C«Ur 
Rapids. 

Kansas — Lester  A.  Green.  Reflector- 
Chronicle,  Abilene. 

Kentucky — Albert  Lovell,  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Frankfort. 

Louisiana* 

Maine — Richard  J.  Tobey,  OaU^ 
Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta. 

Maryland  —  Edward  M.  Sechtman. 
News-Vost,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts  —  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Michigan — W.  W.  Reed.  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lansin?. 

Minnesota — M.  E.  Fisher.  5tar  rn6- 
une,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— F.  B.  Gwynn.  Clarion 
Ledger,  Jackson. 

Missouri — W.  D.  Tetrick.  Ncwn  Trib, 
Hve,  Jefferson  City. 

Montana — E.  C.  Aitchison,  Gazette, 
BillinRS. 

Nebraska — Mark  T.  Seacrest.  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  Lincoln. 

Nevada — Milton  B.  Gerwin.  Reno 
Newspapers  Inc,,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire — R.  R.  Thompson, 
Herald  Gazette,  Portsmouth. 

Now  Jersey  —  H.  W.  Blackford. 
Courier  News,  Plainfield. 

New'  Mexico--M.  M.  Stinnett.  Daily 
News,  Portales. 

New  York — Milton  H.  Ottman.  Foot 
Star  <€•  Time'i.  Glen  Falls. 

North  Carolina — Chas.  H.  Hcrrinf. 
News  <€r  Observer,  Raloiprh. 

North  Dakota — Don  Bnwker.  Farqo 
Forum,  Farjfo. 

Ohio — Dar  M.  Sims.  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen.  Columbus. 

Oklahoma — Clyde  Re«*ve8,  Daily  Okla- 
homan-Ttmes,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oretron — Hunt  Clark.  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal.  Salem. 

Pennsylvania — Walter  Rauck.  Ftcm, 
Pittshurfch. 

Rhode  Island  --J.  R.  Darke.  Jonrnnl 
«€•  Rvenivg  Hnlletin.  Providence. 

South  Carolina — Ray  Antley.  Record. 
Columbia. 

South  Dakota — V.  R.  Campbell.  Daily 
Argus-Leader.  Sioux  f'alls. 

Tennessee — C.  W.  Bevinirer,  .Ucm- 
phis  Publishing  Co.,  Memphis. 

Texas — P.  F.  Fincher.  American- 
Statesman,  Austin. 

Utah — Ltsjnard  Garner.  Standard  Kr- 
aminer,  Otrden. 

Vermont  —  Frank  Heinrich.  Free 
Press.  Burlington. 

Virjrinia — T.  K.  Robert'^.  Norfolk 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  Norfolk. 

Washington — Elbert  H.  Baker  11, 
News-Tribune.  Tacoma. 

West  Virjjinin— M.  Steele.  Gazette. 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin  -Henry  T.  Larsen.  Jour- 
nnl-Times,  Racine. 

Wyominfr — N**al  Hoffman.  Jr..  Fagle- 
State  Tribune,  Cheyenne. 

Alaska*— RolM*rt  E.  Hendrick.  Se\rn. 
Anchoraire. 

Canada — Kenneth  A.  McMillan.  The 
.Sfnr.  Toronto. 

Havvnii — -Toseifh  C.  Gomes.  Star 
Bulletin,  Honcduhi.  T.H. 

Puerto  Ricf)  Esther  M.  Morales.  Kl 
Imvarcial.  San  Juan. 

Australia — W.  A.  Dally,  .\deertiner. 
Adelaide. 

British  W«*st  Indies  Percv  Rrr.cndc. 
Tr**->ld'>d. 

Denmark —Poul  B.  Christensen.  Ber¬ 
lin  oske.  Tidcnde.  Conenhajfen. 

New*  Zealand — Richard  .T.  Gorrie. 
T/ie  Star,  .Auckland 

Pakistan — Z.  A.  Ansari.  The  Reriete. 
Lahore. 

Panama— Jorjre  E.  T.am.  Star  ^ 
Herald  Panama  Citv. 

Sweden — Wallen  Hjalmar.  Stockholm. 

Tnsman***- - J.  Francis  Barker.  The 
Mercury.  Hobart. 

•  These  statf’s  have  not  acknowledjred 

the  state  chairmanship  to  date. 

CANADA 

British  CfJumbia  —  Ray  Forrest. 
News-Herald,  Vancouver. 

Albi’rta — M.  McCallum.  Herald,  C»l* 
Rary. 

Manitoba  —  J.  I).  Cam^-ron.  Free 
Press,  Winnipeg. 

Toronto — F'.  1).  Taylor,  Star,  To¬ 

ronto. 

Quebec — GcorRe  Stone.  »Sfar.  Mont- 
real. 

Nova  Scotia — I.  B.  Mac  Callum. 

Chronicle-Herald,  Halifax. 


quirer,  Columbus. 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON  S.  D.C. 

September,  1955 

For  the  first  time  in  world  history,  every  big  industrial¬ 
ized  country  except  the  United  States  is  experiencing  an 
energy  deficit.  That  is,  demands  for  energy  have  outrun 
supplies  available  in  England--birthplace  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  steam  engine--Germany ,  Japan,  France.  All  of  these 
countries  are  importing  American  coal  to  help  keep  their 
economies  running  at  prosperous  levels.  Russia's  state- 
owned  fuel  industries  are  unable  to  supply  her  requirements. 

The  United  States  faces  no  energy  deficit  because  it  has  the 
most  efficient  coal  mining  industry  in  the  world,  working 
what  are  today  the  biggest  and  finest  deposits  at  man's 
disposal.  This  modern  coal  mining  industry  is  meeting  bigger 
domestic  demands  and  has  enabled  this  country  to  become  the 
coal  mine  of  the  world.  It  must  be  kept  strong  for  the 
future.  Misdirected  Federal  policies--harmful  to  the  coal 
industry--should  be  corrected  to  end  excessive  import  of 
foreign  oil,  dumping  of  scarce  natural  gas  and  exorbitantly 
high  freight  rates  on  coal , 

The  tremendous  rise  in  energy  demands  promises  to  make  some 
of  the  biggest  news  in  the  latter  half  of  this  Twentieth 
Century.  A  recent  study  estimates  that  in  the  United  States 
every  man,  woman  and  child  utilizes  annually  energy  equiva¬ 
lent  to  18,000  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  person;  in 
Europe,  the  figure  is  5,600  pounds  of  coal  per  person  per 
year;  in  Asia  100  pounds  of  coal  per  person  yearly.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trend  in  the  United  States  alone  will  mean 
a  tripling  of  energy  consumption  by  the  year  £000. 

Coal,  which  exists  in  more  plentiful  reserves  than  any  other 
fuel  now  known,  will  continue  to  be  a  major  source  of  energy 
supply  to  meet  those  greater  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  many  years.  This  will  be  so  in 
spite  of  the  rosy  claims  of  the  proponents  of  a  huge  state- 
owned  and  subsidized  atomic  generated  electric  power  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  Even  these  overenthusiastic  atomic 
power  advocates  admit  that  it  may  take  until  the  year  £000 
to  establish  an  atomic  powered  electric  industry  that  will 
produce  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  total  demand. 

Today  coal  furnishes  more  power  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  than  the  atom  produces--and  will  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  any  survey  of  world  energy  supplies  of  the  future, 
the  American  coal  industry  must  be  reckoned  as  a  basic 
source . 

Material  in  Cool  Foctt  may  bo  quotod  or  rtproductd  for  any  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  Notional  Cool  Associotion. 

( .4dzerttsement ) 
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Exchange  Journalists 


Spread  U.  S. 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

Foreign  newsmen  brought 
here  to  work  three-month 
hitches  in  American  city  rooms 
under  the  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Exchange  Service  of  the 
State  Department  have  been 
dazzled,  impressed,  and,  occa¬ 
sionally  disillusioned  in  the 
journalism  they  found  but  on 
the  whole  the  plus  reports  far 
exceed  the  minus. 

An  evaluation  section  in  the 
State  Department  carries  on  a 
continuing  study,  poring  over 
millions  of  written  words  re¬ 
flecting  the  reactions  of  the 
sponsoring  newspapers,  trans¬ 
lations  of  material  printed 
abroad,  and  communications 
from  the  visiting  journalists. 

Payments  Arranged 

In  the  past  three  years,  43 
papers  have  joined  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  50  foreign  newsmen.  The 
State  Department  pays  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  the  applying 
newspapers  agree  to  pay  an 
“allowance”  of  $12  a  day  on  a 
seven-day  week  basis,  for  three 
months— $84  a  week  or  $1,080 
for  the  entire  period.  The  De¬ 
partment  makes  arrangements 
here  and  abroad  up  to  the  time 
the  guest  arrives  for  his  as¬ 
signments.  Editors  indicate 
choices  of  countries  from  which 
they  wi.sh  to  obtain  an  ex- 
suffered  social  inclinations. 

Persons  in  charge  of  the 
operation  report  only  two  in¬ 
stances  of  not  completely  satis¬ 
factory  service.  One  involved  a 
poor  selection  because  of  apti¬ 
tude  lack;  the  other  selectee 
suffered  social  inclinations. 

Even  the  journalists  who  had 
read  of  the  economic  strength 
of  the  American  press  expressed 
utter  amazement  at  the  size, 
cost,  and  mechanical  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  plants. 
The  consensus  seems  to  be  that 
comparable  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  beyond  attainment  at 
home,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  a  reach  to  match 
news-handling  methods.  That 
statement  is  subject  to  some 
qualification:  Freedom  of  the 
press,  especially  in  matters  of 
political  criticism,  is  a  mystify¬ 
ing  anomaly  to  newspaper  per¬ 
sons  from  countries  in  which 
the  newspapers  are  controlled 
by  the  government,  or  of  the 
party  in  power.  Usually,  but 


Methods 


not  always,  the  situation  is 
viewed  with  envy. 

State  Department  attaches 
often  are  amu.sed  at  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  horror  occasioned 
by  the  frankness  of  attack,  and 
potency  of  language,  which  finds 
their  way  into  print  here  in 
the  discussion  of  controversial 
issues.  In  the  personal  journal¬ 
ism  of  their  own  lands,  say  De¬ 
partment  attaches  who  have 
been  on  overseas  tours,  much 
more  direct  handling  is  com¬ 
monplace. 

Comics  Perplex 

Some  of  the  visitors  have 
been  perplexed  over  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  the  comic  strip,  sur¬ 
prised  that  executives  will  de¬ 
part  from  their  perusal  of  news 
and  editorial  sections  to  catch 
up  on  a  continuity.  Even  after 
“giving  it  a  trial,”  they  don’t 
become  fans. 

The  exchange  program  al¬ 
ready  is  resulting  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  American  techniques 
into  foreign  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Toshiro  An-Yohji,  chief 
of  the  printing  department  of 
Nihon  Keizai,  and  Katsusaburo 
Hasegawa,  assistant  chief  of 
printing  for  the  Mainichi  Shim- 
btin,  who  visited  the  United 
States  under  the  leader  pro¬ 
gram  (a  branch  of  the  plan, 
which  specializes  on  techni¬ 
cians),  have  been  active  in  pub¬ 
licizing  their  observations  of 
American  printing  develop- 
ments  before  press  groups 
throughout  Japan,  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  reports. 

Mr.  An-Yohji  had  addressed 
publisher  groups  in  connection 
with  an  exhibit  showing  models 
and  displaying  pictures  and 
literature  on  American  methods. 

N.  Y.  Times  Section  Copied 

Carlos  F.  Nivera,  editor  of 
the  Philippines  Herald,  who 
came  here  under  the  specialists 
program,  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  that  his  publishers 
have  given  him  a  free  hand  in 
a  reorganization  program  and 
he  has  already  made,  or  is  in 
the  process  of  making  drastic 
changes  in  regard  to  editorial 
advertising,  circulation  and 
management  policies  affecting 
three  papers.  United  States 
methods  are  being  installed. 

In  order  to  increase  reader 
interest  as  well  as  to  attain 
mass  circulation  at  the  present 
cost  of  production  he  has  in¬ 


Some  of  the  Foreign  Press  Visitors 

A  roll  call  of  the  Exchange  Journalists  who  have  worked  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  three  years  would  include: 


Annevllle,  Henri 

France 

Trenton  Times 

Auj,  Mohammed  H. 

Pakistan 

Sacramento  Bee 

Aimed,  Shamln 

Pakistan 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Altmann,  Horst 

Germany 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Arriagada,  Lisandro 

Chile 

Trenton  Times 

Bhat,  Sudhakar 

India 

Portland  Oregonian 

Riesthorst,  Peter 

Netherlands 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Chawla,  Raj  (Miss) 

India 

Baltimore  Sun 

Choong,  Kok  Swee 

Malaya 

Riverside  Enterprise  (Calif.) 

Colman,  John  Ross 

U.  of  S.  Africa 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Consmueller,  Paul  D. 

Germany 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Chiang  Te-cheng 

Formosa 

New  Bedford  Standa.-d-Tlmes 

Ecevit,  Bouland 

Turkey 

Winston-Salem  Journal 

Ehrman,  Riccardo 

Italy 

Providence  Journal 

Fox,  Francis  J.  A. 

New  Zealand 

Toledo  Blade 

Frisch,  Paul 

Sweden 

Nashville  Tennessean 

Siminez,  Atilio  H. 

Argentina 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Gunn,  David  K. 

New  Zealand 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Hauptmann,  Wolfgang 

Germany 

Providence  Journal 

Karsberg,  Sven-Arno 

Sweden 

Birmingham  News  (A'a.) 

Katscher,  Friedrich 

Austria 

Oakland  Tribune 

Kinnear,  Arthur  D. 

Australia 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 

Kirk,  Peter  M. 

England 

Trenton  Times 

Kraal,  Yvor  V.  E. 

Malaya 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Moisy,  Claude 

France 

State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate  (Baton  Rouge, 
La.) 

Columbus  Ledger  (Ga.) 

Ofner,  Francis 

Israel 

Portisch,  Emil 

Austria 

Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
(Penn.) 

Cleveland  Press 

Ramonda,  Jorge 

Argentina 

Hartford  Courant 

Sancho,  Eduardo 

Soaln 

Houston  Chronicle 

Schneider- Arnsperger, 
Klaus 

Germany 

Cincinnati  TImes-S*ar 

Schumacher,  Herbert 

Germany 

Beaumont  Enterprlse-Jcurnal 

Sekiguchl,  Yasushi 

Japan 

Daily  Oklahoman 

Selllnas,  Spyros 

Greece 

Pontiac  Press 

Salden,  Marianne  (Miss) 

Austria 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Tauji,  Yutaka 

Japan 

Fresno  Bee 

Vargas  Rosas,  Mario 

Chile 

Life 

Visconti,  Arldes 

Brazil 

San  Antonio  Light 

Zaman,  Mohammed  M. 

Pakistan 

Toledo  Blade 

Zarnegar,  Kazem 

Iran 

Capital  Times  (Wise.) 

troduced  a  special  weekly  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  New  York 
Times  special  section  “News  of 
the  Week  in  Review,”  which 
will  be  within  reach  of  the 
average  Filipine  family  in  the 
village  as  well  as  in  the  cities. 
The  prospects  for  increased  cir¬ 
culation,  Mr.  Nivera  compli¬ 
mented  in  a  letter  to  the  State 
Department  and  to  American 
journalism,  have  caused  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager  to  start  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  adequacy  of  his 
facilities. 

In  further  adaptation  of 
American  methods,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Information  Agency,  inter¬ 
national  official  publicity  body, 
has  been  reorganized.  Mr.  Niv¬ 
era  also  related: 

“As  head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  of  the  Ateneo, 
an  American  Jesuit  school,  I 
have  instituted  revamps  in  the 
curriculum.  I  did  a  lot  of  study¬ 
ing  and  thinking  along  this 
line  while  in  the  States  and  I 
came  home  with  numerous  cata¬ 
logues  of  journalism  schools, 
and  ideas. 

Carlos  M.  Castaneda,  who 


came  as  a  journalism  grantee 
from  Buenos  Aires  on  a  student 
basis,  went  back  to  become 
news  editor  of  the  Union  Radio 
network  and  a  contributor  to 
Bohemia  where  he  is  utilizing 
the  benefits  of  a  journalism  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  United 
States. 

These  views  were  expressed 
to  the  Department  by  Brendin 
Malin,  Irish  journalist:  “From 
a  professional  and  educational 
point  of  view,  I  consider  the 
project  (exchange  of  persons) 
represents  a  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  raising  of  journal¬ 
istic  standards  internationally, 
the  stimulation  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  as  between  the 
United  States  and  the  parts  of 
the  world  represented  by  the 
grantees — in  my  case,  Ireland— 
and,  generally,  to  the  removal 
of  prejudices,  based  on  ignor¬ 
ance,  which  can  persist  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new.” 

“Knowledge  gained  has  been 
of  utmost  value  professionally, 
the  State  Department  added. 
“As  editorial  head  of  an  agency 
(Continned  on  page  62) 
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Dixon- Yates  and  the 
Power  Outlook 


Guaranty 

Survvy 
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U.  S.  Reporter  Praises 
Experience  in  Holland 

By  Matthew  A.  Keenan 

Staff  Reporter,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 


porter  is  low  in  contrast  to  an 
American’s  in  the  same  job. 

None  of  these  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  a  nature  serious 
enough  to  block  further  ex¬ 
changes  between  newspapers  of 
this  country  and  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion.  Future  exchanges  should 
further  prove  their  value. 


This  reporter’s  work  as  an 
exchange  journalist  in  The 
Netherlands  was  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  segment  of  the  Dutch 
population  speaks  the  English 
language. 

Arranged  between  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger  and  Het  Vader- 
lutid  in  The  Hague  at  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department, 
the  program  took  place  during 
the  first  three  months  of  this 
year.  The  editor  of  the  Dutch 
paper  decided  to  publish  my 
articles,  appearing  three  times 
a  week,  in  English,  since  it  was 
assumed  that  most  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  language. 

My  counterpart,  Jacob  Jon- 
gedijk,  was  required  to  write 
his  articles  in  English,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  few  readers  of  the  Patriot 
Ledger  know  a  single  word  of 
Dutch.  He  knew  enough  English 
to  write  the  language  when  he 
arrived  and  his  skill  increased 
during  his  stay  in  Quincy. 

Unafraid  to  Speak  Out 

For  the  most  part,  the  Dutch 
are  unafraid  to  speak  out  in 
English  even  though  their 
knowledge  is  limited  and  their 
linguistic  mistakes  are  numer¬ 
ous. 

A  Het  Vaderland  reporter 
who  spoke  halting  English 
pointed  out  several  government 
buildings  when  we  were  walk¬ 
ing  to  an  assignment.  He  aimed 
his  finger  at  the  Dutch  State 
Department  building  and  in¬ 
formed  me,  “Over  there  is  the 
Department  of  Strange  Affairs.” 

In  general,  my  assignment 
was  to  write  columns  contain¬ 
ing  my  impre.ssions  of  Holland. 
For  example,  articles  were 
written  concerning  an  interview 
with  the  traffic  chief  of  The 
Hague  Police  Department,  a 
tour  of  the  city  center  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  where  modern  buildings 
have  replaced  the  rubble  of 
war,  and  a  two-day  visit  to 
Maastricht  during  carnival  time. 

Letters  from  Readers 

A  column  concerning  the  ho¬ 
tel  business  in  The  Hague  ap¬ 
parently  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
magazine  because  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  the  article 
with  a  brief  introduction  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  views  were 
those  of  an  American  writer. 

A  reader’s  letter  which  was 


published  in  the  same  magazine 
criticized  my  column  calling 
upon  all  true  citizens  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  advice  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  and  to  “remain  Dutch  in 
all  things”  according  to  the 
translation  performed  for  me 
by  a  Het  Vaderland  reporter. 


Keenan 


Jongedijk 


Exchange 


During  the  entire  three 
months,  this  writer  received  a 
total  of  approximately  15  or 
20  letters  from  readers  of  the 
column.  It  had  been  named 
“The  Dutch  Touch.” 

A  reader  entitled  his  letter 
“The  Dutch  Touch  or  the 
Touchy  Dutch.”  He  accused  me 
of  failing  to  recognize  the  most 
charming  facets  of  Dutch  life. 

After  he  arrived  to  talk  with 
me,  the  notes  of  our  discussion 
were  used  to  form  one  of  my 
columns.  We  remained  friends 
although  our  first  verbal  dis¬ 
cussion  grew  heated  at  times. 

Living  and  working  in  Hol¬ 
land  provided  an  opportunity  to 
contrast  the  Dutch  point  of 
view  with  the  American  outlook 
on  the  world  situation  today. 

At  the  end  of  the  three 
months  with  Het  Vaderland, 
this  reporter  spent  one  month 
touring  the  cities  of  Frankfurt, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Cairo,  Madrid 
and  Paris  before  returning 
home.  During  the  trip,  stories 
were  sent  for  publication  in  the 
Quincy  Ledger. 

Jongedijk  in  turn  travelled 
from  Quincy  to  the  West  Coast 
and  back  again. 

Since  this  exchange  was  the 
first  man-for-man  swap  of  jour¬ 
nalists  of  American  and  foreign 
new.spapers,  difficulties  that 
required  special  arrangements 
between  the  two  publications 
were  encountered.  The  matter 
of  my  travel  expense.^  to  and 
from  Holland  had  to  be  worked 
out.  Also  the  salary  turned  over 
to  me  during  the  exchange  re¬ 
quired  special  attention  since 
the  wage  scale  for  a  Dutch  re- 


{Continued  from  page  60) 

seiwing  the  United  States  pa¬ 
pers  through  a  link  with  United 
Press,  Mr.  Malin  has  been  able 
to  gather  firsthand,  a  vast  fund 
of  information  of  the  require¬ 
ments,  style  and  methods  of  the 
United  States  press.  The  result 
has  been  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  Irish  news  to  America  and 
make  American  news  more 
easily  understood  in  Ireland.” 

Comment  on  Freedom 

The  official  files  include  com¬ 
ments  from  Bernard  Beguin,  a 
staff  correspondent  for  the 
Swiss  Journal  de  Geneve,  who 
visited  the  United  States  on 
exchange,  and  also  visited  the 
Soviet  satellite  Rumanian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  an  observer  at  the 
World  Youth  Ck)ngress  in  Buch¬ 
arest  in  1953. 

Beguin  was  unrestricted  in 
the  United  States;  in  Rumania, 
he  reported,  he  could  not  make 
a  complete  report  of  a  single 
city  because  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  was  restricted. 

In  his  detailed  report  he  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  comment 
on  “Freedom  of  the  Press”: 

“The  American  press  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  free — and,  at  first, 
somewhat  puzzling.  Newspapers 
accorded  headlines  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  candidate  on 
their  front  pages,  and,  on  the 
editorial  pages,  spoke  in  praise 
of  the  ■  Republican  candidate; 
two  newspapers  with  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  views  shared 
printing  facilities  for  practical 
reasons;  the  latest  event  of  im¬ 
portance,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  news — issues  and  events 
were  not  followed  to  a  finish, 
but  were  replaced  with  fresh 
ones  constantly. 

“In  Rumania  there  is  a  State 
Publishing  House.  Besides,  text¬ 
books,  the  Rumanian  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  are  pub¬ 
lished  there.  Opinion  is  unanim¬ 
ous,  and  in  perfect  coincidence 
with  that  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  presses  are  Russian 
brands,  and  all  is  paid  for,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Rumanian  stand¬ 
ard  of  Ih-ing. 

“The  last  foreign  reporter  ac¬ 
credited  to  Rumania  had  left 
Bucharest  .some  months  before 
the  Festival.  News  was  received 
from  foreign  news  agencies,  but 
only  that  portion  relating  to 


freeing  of  former  war  criminals 
and  crises  in  Western  Govern¬ 
ments  is  passed  on  to  the  public. 

Odd  Customs 

“I  was  told  to  distrust  the 
American  press.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  odd  customs.  Any  event 
that  is  news,  in  the  literal 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  something 
new,  is  played  up  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  newspaper.  The  first  big 
audiences  brought  together  by 
Governor  Stevenson  have  been 
given  three-column  headlines  at 
the  top  of  the  first  page  by  the 
Republican  papers,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  in  their  edi¬ 
torials  that  Eisenhower  is  more 
popular.  What  fools  one,  in  this 
playing  up  of  ‘new’s’,  is  that 
only  the  last  24  hours  count. 
The  permanent  factors  of  a  .situ¬ 
ation,  which  are  often  quite  im¬ 
portant,  remain  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  must  often  be  read 
between  the  lines.” 

The  Rumanian  controlled 
press  has  no  economic  worries, 
the  journalist  wrote,  becausie 
its  product  is  produced  and  sold 
by  the  state,  the  equipment 
comes  from  the  Reds.  But  “the 
Rumanian  people  pay  for  their 
indoctrination  at  the  expense  of 
their  standard  of  living.” 


Twain’s  Travesty  On 
Journalism  Reprinted 

Fifth  in  a  series  of  brochures 
on  “Oldtime  Comments  on  Jour-  ■ 
nalism,”  published  by  the  press 
of  the  Crippled  Turtle,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  and  edited  by  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  Univer.sity  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
issued. 

The  newest  of  the  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  brochures  is  “Mark 
'Twain’s  Journalism  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  With  Sundry  Accounts  by 
Lamert  A.  Wilmer  and  Fred¬ 
eric  Hudson  of  Bellicose  Edi¬ 
tors,  Their  Duels,  Feuds, 
Brawls,  Etc.” 

• 

Newspaper  Awards 
Aid  Fourth  Estate 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
distributed  $6750  in  cash  awards 
to  winners  of  it.s  “Who  Am  I” 
contest.  The  third  place  award 
of  $500  went  to  George  Wach- 
endorf,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
copy  reader.  A  $50  check  went 
to  another  Examiner  employe. 

Mr.  Wachendorf  reportedly 
collaborated  with  a  fellow  Ex¬ 
aminer  employe.  Had  the  two 
followed  their  first  hunch  in 
identifying  one  of  the  ma.sked 
faces,  they  would  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  $5,000  top  award, 
they  now  believe. 
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The  gargantuan,  ever-growing  thirst  of  the  military  jet  planes  was  slaked 

last  year  by  124,000,000  gallons  of  Cities  Service  jet  fuels.  Cities  Service  refineries 

are  geared  to  provide  increasing  quantities  of  vital  defense  materiel. 
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‘One-Party’ 
Press  Helpful 
To  Harriman 

Newburgh,  N.Y. 

If  Gov.  Averell  Harriman  be¬ 
comes  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Pie  ident  next  year  he  may 
inject  into  the  campaign  a  view 
of  the  “one-party  press”  that 
is  more  laudatory  than  damn¬ 
ing. 

Taking  some  of  the  bite  out 
of  the  harsh  ciiticism  of  the 
press  voiced  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son,  the  1952  standard-bearer, 
New  York’s  “favorite  son”  told 
a  group  of  business  leaders 
heie  Sept.  12  that  he,  as  a 
Democratic  politician,  derives 
benefits  from  the  newspapers. 

“1  have  learned  over  the 
years,”  said  the  Governor,  “that 
the  newspapers  are  our  best 
friends.  The  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  make  an  impression,  but  it 
is  the  written  word  that  sticks. 

“You  have  kept  us  on  our 
toes.  You  have  been  ever  ready 
to  comment  upon  any  deviation 
from  cori’ect  action.” 

All  Democrats  should  ap¬ 
preciate  this,  he  observed. 

Tongue-in-cheek,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  said  he  wouldn’t  want  the 
piess  to  deny  the  same  bene¬ 
ficence  to  Republicans. 

“I’ll  leave  that  entirely  to 
your  judgment,”  he  said. 

Friendly  Comments 

In  his  travels  around  the 
country,  he  said,  he  assumes 
that  most  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  are  Republicans  and 
the  reporters  are  Democrats 
“because  the  publishers  don’t 
pay  them  enough  to  be  Repub¬ 
licans.”  Some  times  his  as¬ 
sumption  is  wrong,  he  con¬ 
fessed. 

Mr.  Harriman’s  remarks 
were  in  friendly  vein,  acknowl¬ 
edging  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gan- 
nett’s  thanks  to  him  for  at¬ 
tending  the  civic  party  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Xeivburgh-Beacon 
Ncii's,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  its  new  publishing 
plant. 

Mr.  Gannett,  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  celebration  because  of 
illness,  has  followed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  newspaper 
building,  step  by  step,  from 
photographs,  Mrs.  Gannett  re¬ 
lated.  She  recalled  that  the 
building  program  was  initiated 
by  him  several  years  ago. 

More  than  300  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  testimonial  dinner 
of  the  Newbuigh  Chamber  of 


Commerce,  its  first  indu.strial 
development  plaque  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  Harry  Cohen,  general 
manager  of  the  News. 

Mrs.  Gannett  keynoted  the 
event  with  a  brief  talk  on  the 
service  of  the  70-year-old  News 
as  a  friendly  newspaper  in  a 
happy  town. 

Gov.  Harriman,  whose  home 
is  in  the  News’  circulation 
area,  assured  Mrs.  Gannett 
smilingly  that  her  husband 
had  forgiven  him  for  his  con¬ 
version  from  black  Republican¬ 
ism  years  ago  and  he  added, 
“I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  Mr.  Gannett  and  his  news¬ 
papers.  I  have  always  found 
them  to  be  fair.” 

Among  Ambassadors 

The  Governor  and  Paul 
Miller,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  ex¬ 
changed  personal  reminiscences 
of  a  decade  ago  when  they 
met  at  the  United  Nations  or¬ 
ganization  conference  in  San 
Francisco  which  Mr.  Miller 
was  covering  for  the  Associated 
Press.  Mr.  Harriman,  then 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  gave 
Mr.  Miller  a  lift,  in  his  per¬ 
sonally  -  assigned  converted 
bomber,  from  the  Coast  to  New 
York.  Two  other  passengers, 
Mr.  Miller  recalled,  were  men 
who  were  to  be  future  envoys 
to  Russia. 

The  Governor’s  recollections 
included  a  news  conference  at 
which  he  had  made  some  dire 
predictions  of  difficulties  of 
getting  along  with  the  Kremlin. 
Several  reporters,  he  said, 
stalked  out  of  the  conference 
muttering  unfavorable  comment 
because  he  had  maligned  a  war¬ 
time  ally. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  said  he  has  made  state¬ 
ments  that  were  “most  shock¬ 
ing”  to  publishers  but  not  so 
shocking  to  newspaper  readers. 

Mr.  Miller  described  the  Gan¬ 
nett  policy  of  local  autonomy 
for  editors  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  refuse  to  run  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising,  though  it  costs  them 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

• 

2,600  at  Picnic 

Milwaukee 

More  than  2,600  Milwaukee 
Journal  employes  and  their 
families  attended  the  annual 
picnic  on  the  six  acres  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Journal’s  Radio 
City.  They  watched  a  television 
production,  toured  radio  and  TV 
studios,  played  games  and  con¬ 
tests  for  1,550  prizes,  and  con¬ 
sumed  large  quantities  of  food. 


Pope  Pius  XII 
Speaks  Often 
On  Journalism 

Journalism  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  topic  with  79-year-old  Pope 
Pius  XII  in  recent  addresses 
to  Vatican  groups. 

This  observation,  by  Patrick 
Crosse  of  Reuters’  Rome  bu¬ 
reau,  emerges  from  a  review  of 
the  extraordinary  flow  of 
speeches  which  the  Pontiff  has 
made  .since  his  critical  illness 
within  the  pa.st  year. 

“To  ascertain  truth  and  to  be 
fearlessly  faithful  to  truth  in 
all  that  you  write  and  speak  is 
not  an  easy  ta.sk;  but  it  is  a 
precious  service  as  well  as  a 
bounden  duty  to  the  thousands 
or  millions  of  people  who  are 
going  to  be  influenced  by  your 
words,”  he  told  a  group  of 
American  newspapermen. 

To  a  group  of  French  journal¬ 
ists  he  put  the  question:  "Why 
is  obscure  loyalty  to  daily  duty 
so  often  forgotten,  as  well  as 
scrupulous  respect  for  honesty 
and  for  other  people’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  also  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  charity?” 

Stumbling-Blocks 

Speaking  in  their  language, 
he  added:  “No  one  can  reprove 
the  writer  or  journalist  for  the 
transformation  he  gives  to  what 
he  \vrites  about.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  expected  to  inter¬ 
pret  his  subject  with  all  the 
riches  of  his  spirit  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  putting  into  evidence 
what  strikes  him  personally. 

“But  there  are  stumbling- 
blocks  here:  partiality  in  the 
setting  out  of  facts,  tendenti¬ 
ous  or  malevolent  deformation, 
skepticism  or  derision;  and 
worse  still — conscious  error  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  false  mantle 
of  objectivity.” 

To  a  group  of  Canadian  news¬ 
paperwomen,  the  Pope  said:  “.4 
free  press  must  justify  its  pre¬ 
tention  to  public  acclaim  by  its 
unfeigned  esteem  for  moral 
values,  rather  than  by  its  con¬ 
cern  for  the  technical  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  product. 

“That  is  in  no  way  to  di.s- 
parage  the  stubborn  require¬ 
ments  of  art,  and  even  of  fi¬ 
nance,  bound  up  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  transmitting  truth, 
goodness  and  beauty  from  per¬ 
son-to-person  through  the  print¬ 
ed  word  and  image. 

“It  is  merely  to  bear  pru¬ 
dently  in  mind  that  publishing 
and  journalism  are  much  more 
than  a  business  or  trade.” 

Other  mass  media  also  have 
caught  his  attention.  In  a  letter 


to  French  Catholic  social  work¬ 
ers,  he  declared:  “The  press, 
cinema,  radio  and  television 
tend  to  pander  to  the  reaction.*; 
of  the  masses  and  to  reduce 
public  opinion  to  a  blind  and 
docile  conformity  of  thought 
and  judgment.” 

Declaring  that  the  individual 
of  today  was  unaware  that  his 
conscience  was  molded  by  the 
joint  pressure  of  these  media, 
he  added:  “They  gradually  in¬ 
vade  his  mental  world  and  de¬ 
termine  attitudes  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  spontaneous.  Every¬ 
day  life,  unfortunately,  offers 
innumerable  examples  of  this 
danger.” 

• 

Headline  History 
In  Library  Show 

Philadelphia 

Headlines  that  have  told 
Philadelphians  of  events  of 
varied  importance  since  Coloni¬ 
al  times  were  on  display 
through  Sept.  3  in  a  special  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Central  Library. 
They  traced  the  careeis  of  the 
20  major  newspapers  that  have 
been  printed  in  Philadelphia 
since  1719. 

The  exhibit,  drawn  from  the 
files  of  the  library’s  newspaper 
department,  consists  entirely  of 
headlines.  Supplementing  this 
material  are  exhibits  contribut¬ 
ed  by  the  three  present  metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  newspa¬ 
pers,  Inquirer,  Bulletin  and 
Daily  News,  displaying  histori¬ 
cal  and  promotional  accounts  of 
the  contributions  of  each  to  the 
history  of  the  press  and  its 
progress  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the'  headlines  the  li¬ 
brary  has  taken  from  the  or¬ 
iginal  newspaper  copies,  in 
some  cases  illustrated  by  prints 
and  pictures  from  the  library’s 
collection,  are  those  announcing 
such  events  as  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  the  deaths  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
David  Crockett  Killed  at  .\lamo. 
the  Chicago  fire.  Babe  Ruth 
Hits  60th  Home  Run,  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1929  and  Pro¬ 
hibition  Ends. 


S&S  Prints  Supplement 

Tokyo 

Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  Sept. 
3  distributed  a  20-page  tabloid 
supplement  marking  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  II  in  the  Pacific.  Eighty- 
five  thousand  copies  went  with¬ 
out  extra  charge  to  readers  of 
the  Far  East  service  daily  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  Okinawa. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

FINANCIAL  HIGHLIGHTS 


1955 

ANNUAI  REPORT 


A  copy  of  the  1955  Annuol 
Report  moy  be  obtained 
upon  request  to  the  General 
Offices:  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  or  to  the 
Corporate  Office:  61  Brood¬ 
way,  New  York  6. 


Net  Sales . 

Earnings  Before  Income  Taxes . 

Income  Taxes . 

Net  Earnings  for  the  Year . 

Percent  Net  Earnings  to  Sales . 

Eornings  Per  Share  of  Common  Stock  Outstanding 

June  30 . 

Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders . 

Percent  of  Net  Earnings  Distributed  as  Dividends  . 

Dividends  Paid  Per  Common  Share . 

Year's  Earnings  Retained  in  the  Business 

Common  Stockholders'  Equity . 

Equity  Per  Share  of  Common  Stock . 

Working  Capital  at  End  of  Year . 

Ratio  of  Current  Assets  to  Current  Liabilities  .  . 

Expenditures  for  Capital  Additions . 

Annual  Depreciation,  Amortization,  and  Depletion 
Long-Term  Debt: 

3.65%  Subordinated  Debentures . 

3'/ii%  Term  Loan . 

2%%  Purchase  Money  Mortgage . 

Total  Net  Worth . 

Number  of  Stockholders . 

Number  of  Employees . 


1955 

Yeof  Ended  June  30 
$96,485,017 
$7,396,903 
$1,075,000 
$6,321,903 
6.55% 

$2.55 
$4,114,769 
65.09% 
$1.60 
$2,207,134 
$72,122,015 
$30.99 
$33,196,749 
5.8  to  1 
$7,219,703 
$6,839,593 

$20,000,000 

$9,400,000 

$375,000 

$81,955,015 

12,327 

5,046 


1954 

Year  Ended  June  30 

$93,591,934 

$7,113,979 

$1,070,000 

$6,043,979 

6.46% 

$2.44 
$4,098,222 
67.81% 
$1.60 
$1,945,757 
$69,600,891 
$30.04 
$31,191,183 
6.4  to  1 
$10,745,566 
$4,926,752 

$20,000,000 

$10,050,000 

$500,000 

$79,433,891 

11,554 

5,119 
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SYNDICATES 


■AMD  DO  TM&y  HAVE  PgoaUEMg} 


'Scamp  ’  Has  Doggonest 
Time  in  Greene  Strip 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 

This  Greene-Disney  combina¬ 
tion  is  hard  to  beat  when  it 
comes  to  providing  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Speaking,  of  course,  of  Ward 
(Jimmie)  Greene,  editor-general 
manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  and  Walt  Disney, 
who  humanized  the  animal 
world  with  transfusions  from 
the  inkpot. 

First  they  teamed  up  to 
amuse  thousands  of  newspaper 
readers  and  moviegoers  with 
“Lady  and  the  Tramp.”  Now 
they  have  joined  talents  to 
create  a  new  daily  comic  strip, 
“Scamp,”  available  Oct.  31  out 
of  King  Features. 

Remote  Tie-in 

The  only  tie-in  “Scamp”  has 
with  “Lady  and  the  Tramp”  is 
that  the  lovable  little  pup,  who 
whirlwinds  his  way  in  and  out 
of  trouble,  is  their  son. 

Otherwise  the  product  will 
contain  all  new  material,  and 
“it  will  not  be  a  comic-strip 
version  of  ‘Lady  and  the 
Tramp,’  ”  a  syndicate  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

However,  the  KF  executive 
added,  outstanding  characters 
from  L&T  occasionally  will  ap¬ 
pear  briefly  “when  they  can  add 
something  exciting  or  charming 
to  the  story.” 

There  is  no  inclination  here 
to  analyze  story  and  art  for 


quality,  even  if  the  ability  were 
present,  which  it  ain’t.  You  just 
say  it’s  entitled  “Walt  Disney’s 
Scamp  ...  By  Ward  Greene” 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  quality 
is  taken  for  granted. 

So  into  the  story.  It’s  the 
tale  of  a  cute  fellow  who  in¬ 
herited  his  mother’s  virtues  and 
his  father’s  small-scale  vices. 
From  mom.  Scamp  acquired  a 
friendly,  gentle  disposition  and 
the  knack  of  smiling  his  way 
through  life  (a  dog  can  too 
smile,  and  if  you’ve  never  seen 
it  happen  you’ve  missed  a  won¬ 
derful  experience).  From  dad. 
Scamp  picked  up  the  love  of 
fun  and  adventure. 

Thus,  genetically.  Scamp  is 
well  equipped  either  to  wag  his 
tail  or  take  on  the  neighborhood 
bully.  He  does  both  so  admir¬ 
ably  he’ll  steal  your  heart  away. 
You’ll  like  his  friends,  too. 

Medical  Column 

Rex  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  Mirror  Enterprises  Syn¬ 
dicate,  reports  his  shop  has  a 
new  medical  column  “that  is 
completely  different.” 

It’s  called  “Medical  Memos.” 
The  author  is  Dr.  H.  L.  Her- 
schensohn,  and  it’s  scheduled  for 
Oct.  10  release  on  a  five-times- 
a-week  basis. 

The  doctor  discusses  anything 


Introduction  to  a  sequel — a  Ward  Greene  story. 


With  (or  without)  a  hat... 

she  never  talks  through  it  — is  one  of  the  world’s  most 
popular  columnists  of  the  world’s  most  popular 
entertainment ...  an  insider’s  insider,  with  first-name 
acquaintance  of  stars  and  starlets,  the  headliners  and  the 
hopefuls.  She  writes  for  an  audience  of  millions... 

Hedda  Hopper 

captures  the  chitchat  and  big  stories  of  Cinema  City,  rolls  out  the 
glamour  carpet,  tells  what’s  happening  to  whom  — and  usually 
tells  it  first!  A  power  behind  the  scenes  in  the  big  multihillion 
dollar  amusement  industry,  Hedda  and  her  column  “Hollywood” 
is  a  powerful  circulation  builder,  adding  a  loyal  following  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Ch  iegBffa  TrihutBe^IV^ew  Yark  JYeu\s 

^  m  •  ^  W  \vtr»  Bulldtna,  I'orit 

rnnCm  TrIhunt- Tmrfr.  I  Mmat, 


from  the  lines  in  your  hand  and 
the  stories  they  tell  to  how  to 
make  the  blues  disappear.  On 
the  latter  subject,  he  writes: 

“When  you  are  depressed  or 
tense,  you  might  try  a  simple 
experiment.  It  has  been  found 
to  give  many  people  a  ‘lift.’ 

“If  you  hold  a  paper  bag 
around  the  nose  and  mouth  so 
you  rebreathe  the  air  you  ex¬ 
hale,  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  bag  gradually  in¬ 
creases. 

“It  has  been  found  that  in¬ 
haling  a  mixture  of  30  percent 
carbon  dioxide  and  70  percent 
oxygen  considerably  improved 
and  sometimes  cured  persons 
who  were  suffering  from  psy¬ 
choneurosis  and  mild  depres¬ 
sions. 

“The  paper-bag  treatment  is 
useless  and  unscientific  in  caring 
for  any  type  of  mental  trouble, 
but  for  the  everyday  variety  of 
the  ‘blues’  it  is  worth  a  trial. 

“Oddly,  inhaling  too  much 
carbon  dioxide  can  cause  mental 
confusion.” 

Dr.  Herschensohn  is  medical 
director  for  an  aircraft  com¬ 
pany.  His  son,  Wesley,  an  artist 
'  now  working  in  the  story  de- 
j  partmeht  at  Walt  Disney  Stud- 
I  ios,  does  the  illustrations  for 
I  the  column. 

Mystery  Thriller 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
I  York  News  Syndicate  is  offering 
I  serialization  rights  to  Pat 
,  Frank’s  latest  novel,  “Seven 
Days  to  Never.” 

I  The  mystery  thriller,  in  1.5 
instalments,  will  be  available  to 
clients  on  Nov.  20,  at  which  time 
it  will  appear  in  the  Chica<fo 
Tribuvc  and  the  .Vew  York 
Daily  \ew8. 

It’s  fiction  concerning  a  top- 
secret  group  in  Washington 
that  predicts  accurately  the  ex¬ 
act  moment  when  the  Russians 
will  attack  this  country.  Mili¬ 
tary  and  government  officials 
refuse  to  take  the  warning  seri¬ 
ously — and  so  the  excitement 
begins. 


Charity  Surplus 
Now  a  Bad  Debt 

Portland,  Ore. 
Remember  that  old  one  about 
casting  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  it  will  come  back  cake? 
Doesn’t  work. 

Not  acording  to  Francis 
Moon,  credit  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

Recently  he  assigned  an  {8.- 
28  classified  ad  charge  to  the 
Creditors  Protective  As  ociation 
for  collection.  Back  came  the 
answer:  “This  debtor  is  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  for  the  reason 
that  she  has  been  on  welfare 
and  has  been  on  welfare  for  the 
past  three  years.” 

Then  the  collector  explained 
the  reason  for  the  cla.'sified 
charge.  The  debtor  had  appealed 
for  clothes  for  her  family  in  the 
Journal’s  “Mr.  Fixit”  column. 
She  received  far  more  clothing 
than  she  or  her  family  could 
use — so  she  advertised  the  sur¬ 
plus  for  sale,  thus  incurring 
the  uncollectible  debt! 

• 

Downes’  Estate  Valued 
.At  Less  Than  $5,000 

Olin  Downes,  noted  music 
critic  for  the  New  York  Tima 
who  died  last  Aug.  22,  left  an 
estate  of  less  than  $5,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  petition  filed  in 
Surrogate’s  court  this  week  for 
probate  of  his  will. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  his 
will  executed  June  13,  1947,  Mr. 
Downes  left  to  his  son  Edward, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
his  music  library.  He  made  no 
other  provisions  for  his  children 
who  include  two  daughters, 
Nancy  Smith  and  Dorothy  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  addition  to  the  son. 

The  entire  residuary  estate 
goes  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Irene 
Miles  Downes  who  is  also  named 
executrix.  Barron,  Rice  and 
Rockmore  are  the  attorneys  who 
filed  the  will. 
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Harper^s  Bazaar  Tieup 


For  Daily's 

An  innovation  in  the  realm 
of  publications  and  promotion 
will  crystallize  Sept.  20  with 
the  “Command  Performance” 
preview  of  fall  and  winter  fa¬ 
shions  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Harper’ Bazaar  magazine. 
The  show  will  be  the  first  with 
a  national  fashion  magazine 
and  a  local  newspaper  as  col¬ 
laborating  sponsors,  Jean  My¬ 
ers,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Hearst  daily,  believes. 

To  be  presented  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  an  estimated  4,000  wo¬ 
men  from  Northeastern  New 
York,  the  show  opens  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  advertising  and 
sales  promotion.  Leading  ap¬ 
parel  stores  will  display  mer¬ 
chandise,  accompanied  by  au¬ 
thoritative  commentary  by  two 
internationally  known  women 
in  the  fashion  field:  Gloria  Mon- 
cur,  associate  editor  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  and  Olga  Curtis,  wo¬ 
man’s  editor  of  International 
News  Service. 

Although  the  show  is  not  be¬ 
ing  staged  as  a  money-making 
affair,  possible  proceeds  will  go 
to  the  community  tiust  fund  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Albany, 
a  tieup  lending  further  prestige 
to  the  event.  As  an  added  at¬ 
traction,  there  will  be  a  half- 
hour  performance  by  Martha 
Wright,  singing  star  of  “South 
Pacific”  and  ABC-TV,  between 
acts.  Harper’s  Bazaar  “Beauty 
Circle”  boxes  of  assorted  fine 
beauty  and  health  aids  are  to 
be  given  as  individual  favors, 
and  several  creations  fiom 
famous  hat  designers  will  be 
given  as  prizes. 

The  show,  featuring  approxi¬ 
mately  90  costumes  worn  by 
professional  models,  will  take 
place  in  Albany’s  large  Armory, 
where  special  seating  arrange¬ 
ments  will  accommodate  2,000 
on  either  side  of  a  70-foot  ele¬ 
vated  runway.  All  seats  are 
re.served,  and  tickets,  at  75 
cents  each,  are  being  sold  at 
the  Times-Union  and  10  par¬ 
ticipating  stores. 

Music  Festival 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  conducted  its  first  Music 
Festival  in  the  Milwaukee 
County  Stadium,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  15,582  paid  but 
swelled  to  about  18,000  by  per¬ 
formers  and  participants  in 


Style  Show 

group  members.  Heading  the 
cast  were  such  well  known  stars 
as  Patti  Page,  the  Crew  Cuts 
and  Bandmaster  Edwin  Fran- 
ko  Goldman. 

A  heavy  rain  during  the  hour 
preceding  the  official  opening 
of  the  gates  caused  some  de¬ 
layed  arrivals  and  traffic  tan¬ 
gles,  so  that  the  start  was  held 
up  about  50  minutes.  The  crowd 
demanded  many  encores  and 
stayed  through  the  program 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
The  Journal  is  planning  to 
make  its  Music  Festival  an 
annual  event. 

Book  Fair 

“Let’s  Read  More”  is  the 
theme  of  Detroit’s  Second  -An¬ 
nual  Children’s  Book  Fair, 
Nov.  5-20,  sponsored  by  the 
Dett'oit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  Book  Fair  Committee. 

Held  annually  in  the  gaily 
decorated  main  exhibition  hall 
of  the  Detroit  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Children’s  Book  Fair 
was  so  successful  last  year  it 
has  been  decided  to  extend  this 
year’s  Fair  for  an  additional 
week.  Cooperation  of  juvenile 
book  publishers  has  been  en¬ 
listed. 

The  Free  Press  will  highlight 
the  Fair’s  programs  and  book¬ 
list  selections  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
6. 

Preparation  of  the  Children’s 
Book  list  is  handled  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Public  Library  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  public 
schools.  The  Free  Press  will 
make  available  programs  and 
copies  of  the  booklist  to  all 
visitors  to  the  Fair. 

Teen-Age  Job  Shop 

Carol  O’Brien,  17,  has  just 
resumed  studies  in  her  senior 
year  at  St.  Mary’s  Academy  in 
Portland,  Ore. — after  spending 
an  eventful  Summer. 

Early  last  June,  Carol  had  a 
lot  of  time  on  her  hands  and 
no  job.  Before  the  Summer  was 
over,  she  had  put  in  one  of  the 
busiest  three-month  sessions  of 
any  teen-ager  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest — and  had  helped  find 
jobs  for  about  450  other  teen¬ 
agers,  too! 

After  a  bit  of  looking  around 
in  June,  Carol  decided  her 
search  for  a  job  was  fruitless. 
But  Carol  had  an  idea.  She 
went  to  the  Oregon  Journal 


with  it  and  by  June  10  the 
“Journal  Teen-Age  Job  Shop” 
was  a  going  concern. 

Carol  O’Brien,  incidentally, 
was  job  shop  director. 

It  proved  an  almost  instant 
success.  The  Journal’s  feature 
stories  on  the  idea  caught  the 
public  fancy.  Business  firms, 
drug  stores,  soda  fountains, 
private  parties  called  for  young 
workers  to  mow  lawns,  run  er¬ 
rands,  polish  cars,  type  en¬ 
velopes  and  hundreds  of  other 
things. 

By  the  time  the  job  shop 
closed  at  the  end  of  August, 
more  than  450  youths  had 
found  employment. 

Circuit  Judge  Virgil  H.  Lang¬ 
try,  who  hears  many  of  the 
city’s  juvenile  cases,  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  job  shop’s 
success.  It  was,  he  said,  “a 
great  step”  toward  helping 
solve  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem. 

Come  summertime,  1956,  The 
Journal  plans  to  leopen  its  job 
shop  on  the  basis:  “Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.” 

Friendly  Act 

Red  Skelton’s  friendship  foi- 
Publisher  Max  Levand  of  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon  gave 
Wichitans  an  unexpected  chance 
to  see  the  comedian  in  action 
Sept.  13  and  earned  money  for 
Wichita’s  Institute  of  logo¬ 
pedics,  which  trains  persons 
with  speech  and  hearing  de¬ 
fects. 

The  comedian,  playing  a 
series  of  benefits  while  on  his 
way  to  New  York  to  begin  a 
new  television  season,  was 
-scheduled  to  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  Topeka,  but  decided 
he’d  rather  perform  in  Wichita, 
where  he  starred  at  a  Beacon- 
sponsored  Penny  Ice  show  in 
1949,  and  visit  Mr.  Levand,  an 
old  friend. 

His  schedule  was  hastily  re- 
vi.sed  by  CBS  Television  bookers 
and  the  Beacon  was  asked  to 
handle  publicity  and  suggest 
a  suitable  benefit  cause. 

• 

With  Penney  Co. 

Detroit 

M.  William  Casey,  formerly 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic  and  Morning  Star 
display  advertising  department, 
has  been  named  cooidinator  of 
all  newspapej-  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  of  five  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  retail  stores  in  De¬ 
troit.  Mr.  Casey,  a  native  of 
Coloi  ado,  was  a  staff  salesman 
for  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star 
Journal  and  Chieftain  for 
-seven  years  prior  to  joining  the 
Rockford  Newspapers. 


Sportorama  Aids 
War  Children 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  spon¬ 
sored  a  three-hour  “sporto¬ 
rama”  in  Houston’s  Coliseum 
Aug.  13,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foster  Parents  Plan  for  War 
Children.  The  Chronicle’s  sister 
enterprise,  television  station 
KTRK-TV,  cooperated  in  the 
project. 

John  T.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Chronicle,  said  his  oi  ganixa- 
tion  wanted  to  give  “unstinted 
aid  to  this  thoroughly  worthy 
charity  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  bring  aid  to  thousands  of 
unhappy  European  and  Korean 
children  left  homeless,  hungry 
and  in  despair  in  the  aftermath 
of  war.” 

With  Houston  the  kick-off 
city  in  the  national  drive  for  | 
the  Foster  Parents  Plan,  the  i 
Chronicle  arranged  the  “Sporto-  ' 
rama”  to  develop  a  strong.  ! 
initial  push  for  the  campaign. 
Three  hours  of  boxing,  wres¬ 
tling,  swimming,  golfing,  fly¬ 
casting,  archery  and  other 
sports  were  “packaged”  with 
band,  popular  and  western 
music  for  the  entertainment  of 
on-the-spot  spectators  and  the 
home  television  audience. 

• 

San  Jose  Uses 
Spot  Studies 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Spot  localized  treatment  now 
marks  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  “Up,  Up,  Up”  circulation 
promotion  series. 

Towns  and  cities  of  the  area 
are,  in  turn,  getting  a  full-page 
treatment  providing  photos  and 
circulation  figures.  Business 
areas  or  local  landmarks  are 
pictured  in  a  near  half-page 
under  an  introductory  line. 

The  local  circulation  of  the 
morning  Mercury  and  the  even¬ 
ing  News  is  presented  along 
with  a  brief  description  of  the 
town.  Also  presented  is  a  view 
of  a  street  of  the  selected  com¬ 
munity. 

In  driving  home  the  impact 
report,  the  percentage  of  homes 
receiving  a  San  Jose  newspaper 
on  the  selected  street  also  is 
provided.  The  “Up”  story  is  to 
be  renewed  on  conclusion  of  the 
series,  Dan  Stern,  promotion 
manager,  reports. 

Meanwhile  a  new  promotion 
has  been  devised  for  the  annual 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
Towns  used  in  the  series  will 
be  named  on  the  blades  of  a 
great  spinning  wheel  bearing 
the  slogan:  “The  Mercury-News 
goes  all  over.” 
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This  advertiser 


spends  $349,749 -a-year 
to  sell  patent  medicines 
in  newspapers 


Does  heartburn  spoil  your  fun?  Are  your 
kidneys  a  kill-joy?  Asthma  acting  up?  What! 
You  feel  wonderful?  Well,  good  for  you!  But 
the  way  patent  medicine  companies  are  spend¬ 
ing  money,  there  are  lots  of  not-so-well  folks 
somewhere. 

Take  this  one  manufacturer!  He’s  making 
money  and  spending  money  to  make  more 
money.  And.  like  many  another  smart  seller 
of  everything  from  medicines  to  motor  cars,  he’s 
investing  big  where  it  pays  off  big  ...  in 
newspapers! 

^ep!  Newspapers  make  a  big  difference  in 
people’s  lives  .  .  .  every  day!  And  they  do  it 
in  the  ad  pages  as  well  as  the  editorial  columns. 
You  know  it!  Big  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  know  it!  And  once  you  show  ’em  how 
and  where  your  paper  fits  their  sales  plans,  you 
can  start  spending  your  share  of  that  .S349,749. 

And  that’s  where  Editor  &  Publish kr  comes  in. 
It’s  written  for  the  users  as  well  as  the  makers 
of  newspapers.  It’s  in  step  with  the  job  in¬ 
terests  of  advertisers  and  agency  men  who  spend 
the  hig  newspaper  ad  appropriations.  Your  best 
customers  and  prospects  read  it  .  .  .  because  it's 
the  newspaper  about  newspapers! 

Big  people  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  For  You 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  of  newspaper 
space  at  agencies  and  advertisers  regularly  read 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  \  ork  36.  N.  \  . 
No.  67  of  a  Series 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


N.  Y.  News  Establishes 
Seetion  for  Brooklyn 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Making  its  bid  for  a  share  of 
the  four  million  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  cast  adrift 
when  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  folded 
last  March,  the  New  York 
News  unveiled  its  Brooklyn 
Edition  Want  Ad  section  Sept. 
12. 

With  Arthur  J.  Maloughney, 
former  assistant  CAM  of  the 
Eagle,  at  the  helm  of  a  12-man 
department  located  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  the  News  carried  1-1/3 
pages  of  classified  on  its  open¬ 
ing  day  and  there  were  expec¬ 
tations  of  two  full  pages,  6 
column  measure,  in  fairly  short 
order. 

News  staffers  are  jubilant 
over  the  fact  that  they  have 
retained  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s 
telephone  number  for  their 
Brooklyn  Want  Ad  operation. 

Currently  the  New  York 
World  Telegrayn  and  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Post  are  carry¬ 
ing  special  Brooklyn  classified 
sections  on  a  part-run  basis 
and,  like  the  News,  offering 
special  sectional  rates. 

Istanbul  Paper  Has 
Unique  Ad  Rules 

Early  this  Summer  this 
writer  had  a  query  from  C. 
Edmonds  Allen,  Director  of 
Special  Services  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  on  behalf 
of  his  friend,  Haldun  Simavi, 
publisher  of  Hurriyet,  the  Is¬ 
tanbul,  Turkey,  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  200,0(  0  daily  and 
300,000  Sunday.  The  publisher 
wanted  to  know  of  a  good  book 
on  classified  advertising  tech¬ 
niques.  After  recommending 
“Principles  and  Practices  of 
Classified’’  we  had  a  few  queries 
of  our  own  about  how  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  practiced  in 
Istanbul. 

We  have  received  a  complete 
report  from  Zeyyat  Goren,  UP 
staff  correspondent  in  Istanbul. 
From  it  we  learn  that  Hurriyet, 
the  first  newspaper  in  Turkey 
to  carry  classified,  has  some 
unique  notions  about  want  ads. 

For  example,  ads  for  found 
money  and  valuable  documents 
are  run  without  charge  to  en¬ 
courage  honesty  among  readers. 
University  students  also  get  a 
break.  Their  ads  for  part-time 
jobs  are  carried  at  a  71%  dis¬ 


count.  Students  make  up  one 
of  the  largest  groups  of  Hurri¬ 
yet  readers. 

Hurriyet  has  just  rounded 
out  its  first  year  of  carrying 
classified.  Nine  to  twelve  per¬ 
cent  of  Hurriyet’s  advertise¬ 
ments  are  classified  (usually 
about  one-half  a  page)  and  are 
paid  for  on  a  per-word  basis. 
The  charge  is  35  Turkish  piast¬ 
ers  (about  12  cents)  per  word. 
Commercial .  advertisements  are 
sold  on  a  centimeter-per-column 
basis,  with  a  charge  of  8  liras 
per  centimeter.  (The  official 
rate  of  exchange  is  2.80  Turk¬ 
ish  liras  to  one  U.  S.  dollar.) 

The  classified  department  has 
a  staff  of  three — the  depart¬ 
ment  director,  a  telephone  girl 
to  take  the  ads,  and  another 
girl  who  acts  as  cashier  and 
classifies  the  ads.  The  director 
makes  up  the  classified  page 
and  keeps  clients’  records. 

In  addition  to  the  Istanbul 
office,  Hurriyet  maintains  a 
classified  ad  department  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  Ankara.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  taken  there  are 
sent  by  telephoto  to  Istanbul 
nightly. 

For  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  publisher  Simavi  ac¬ 
cepts  no ,  commercial  advertise¬ 
ments  under  the  want  ad  head¬ 
ings. 

Too  late  to  classify:  Correc¬ 
tion:  In  the  lead  sentence  of 
last  week’s  Classified  Clinic 
the  reference  to  the  hike  in 
down  payment  requirements  on 
home  purchases  should  have 
been  2%  not  25%  •  .  .  With 
employment  nudging  65  million, 
record  high  for  U.  S.  experts 
anticipate  a  continuation  in  the 
skyrocketing  trend  of  Help 
Wanted  linage.  Employment 
agencies  and  personnel  man¬ 
agers  report  most  applicants 
for  jobs  are  employed  seeking 
a  switch  to  up  their  income 
.  .  .  Capitalizing  on  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Exhibition, 
Harry  Outhet,  CAM,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail,  sold  a  full  page 
of  want  ads  to  exhibitors  under 
the  heading  “Canadian  National 
Exhibition  Guide.’’  Gimmick 
used  was  a  layout  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  area  with  numbered  clues 
to  each  exhibit.  Best  of  all, 
the  page  was  .sold  for  14  days. 


HALF  CENTURY  SALUTE — Executives  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  gathered  Sept.  12  to  honor  E.  Roy  Hatton, 
circulation  director  of  the  Free  Press,  who  was  marking  his  50th  year 
with  the  paper.  Shown  at  the  honoring  breakfast  given  by  John  S. 
Knight  (left),  editor  and  publisher,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton  and  Lee 
Hills  (right),  executive  editor  of  the  Free  Press  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Knight  group.  Mr.  Hatton  went  on  the  payroll  in  1905  after  having 
started  as  a  newspaper  boy  in  1896  at  the  age  of  9.  He  became 
circulation  manager  in  1908  and  took  the  title  of  director  in  1940. 

Sales  in  the  Weekly  Field 


The  Neiv  Egypt  (N.  J.) 

Press,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Plumsted  Township,  Ocean 
County,  has  been  purchased  by 
Harold  Cramer,  manager  and 
editor  of  the  weekly  Moores- 
town  (N.  J.)  News  Chronicle. 
The  sale  found  the  newspaper 
passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
family  of  Addison  U.  Moore, 
who  founded  it  in  1899.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Moore  Horner,  daughter 
of  the  founder,  had  published 
it  since  his  death  in  1952. 

♦  ♦  * 

L.  B.  Smith  and  C.  D.  Reed, 
co-owners  of  the  semi-weekly 
Brady  (Tex.)  Standard,  have 
purchased  the  weekly  Brady 
Herald  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  I.  Bray,  publishers  for 
the  past  nine  years.  The  Her¬ 
ald  has  changed  its  publication 
date  from  Friday  to  Tuesday, 
and  the  Standard  will  publish 
Friday  only. 

*  *  * 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Sage, 
adjutant  general  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  announced 
sale  of  his  twin-weekly — the 
Deming  (N.M.)  Graphic  and 

Headlight  to  David  L.  (Pappy) 
Watson  of  Denver  City,  "Tex. 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  of  Salina  and  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kas. 

4:  «  Xt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Kretz- 
mann,  principal  officers  of  the 
Adco  Press,  Inc.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  corpora¬ 

tion’s  stock  to  Mr.  and  Mr.«. 
Carl  Dorr,  principal  stockhold¬ 


ers  of  the  Brighton  Printing 
Corp.,  thereby  merging  the 
weekly  Adams  County  Sentinel 
and  the  semi-weekly  Brighton 
(Colo.)  Blade. 

*  x>  * 

Alvin  J.  Smit,  publisher 
of  the  Alta  (Iowa)  Advertiser 
the  last  16  years,  has  sold  the 
property  to  A.  H.  Sanders  and 
E.  A.  Norelius,  who  will  take 
possession  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Sanders 
is  publisher  of  the  Manning 
(Iowa)  Monitor,  while  his  part¬ 
ner  is  a  Denison,  Iowa  attorney. 
The  deal  was  handled  by  Her¬ 
man  H.  Koch,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
newspaper  broker. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Donald  L.  Brough  and  Robert 
Lord  have  announced  that 
preliminary  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  the  owners 
for  purchase  of  the  defunct 
Madison  (Me.)  Bulletin,  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Mr.  Brough  has 
been  associated  with  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Somerset  (Me.)  Report¬ 
er,  as  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Lord,  active  as  a  newsman 
with  several  papers,  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
service. 

*  *  # 

Purchase  of  the  Georgetown 
(S.  C.)  Times,  hailed  as  the 
eighth  oldest  weekly  in  the  U. 
S.,  from  Jody  J.  Hinds  by 
Thomas  P.  Davi=  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  new  owner  has 
served  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star- 
Exponent.  Transfer  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  through 
Newspaper  Service  Company. 
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Help  yourself  to  sales  O 

in  Pennsylvania  s  No.  3  “City” 


And  what  a  helping  you’ll  get  once  you  start  to  sell  Pennsylvania’s  3d 
metropolis.  The  14  cities  sponsoring  this  ad  stack  up  in  size  right 
behind  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Together  they’ll  corner  a  sixth 
of  the  State’s  people,  take-home  pay,  and  buying  power  .  .  .  and  each 
one’s  a  major  retail  center  or  important  secondary  market  in  itself. 
Helping  yourself  to  sales  here  is  easy.  Because  almost  every  other 
family — o  quarter-million  readers — look  for  your  product  in  their 
hometown  newspapers  before  consulting  any  other  medium.  Put  these 
on  vour  list  and  you’re  in  business  ...  in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “Citv.” 


Svtt  Pennsylvania's  I\o.  3  ''City”  with  these  Die wspapers 

BKAVRR  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  *  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC 

OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  IE)  *  CONNELI.SVILLK 

COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 

NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITFJM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 

(M)  *  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  «  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 
REPORTER  fM&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN 
(M)  *  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  ♦  YORK  DISPATCH  <E) 
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2  Kansas  Editors  Shun 
Bids  to  Public  Office 


By  Henry  L.  Norton 

Topeka,  Kas. 

When  Kansas  Gov.  Fred. 
Hall  sought  to  quiet  a  con¬ 
troversy  raginjj  over  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  two  state  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  board  members,  he  turned 
to  the  state’s  press,  offering 
the  vacated  commission  seats 
to  two  editors  and  ultimately 
appointing  a  third. 

This  week,  Rolla  A.  Clymer, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  El 
Dorado  Times,  gave  his  reasons 
for  passing  up  the  appoint¬ 
ment: 

“The  Governoi-  assured  me 
that  we’’ — Clymer  and  Fred 
Brinkerhoff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburg  Suu 
and  Headlight — “would  have  a 
free  hand  in  our  decisions  and 
would  be  under  no  compulsion 
by  his  office.  That  went  with¬ 
out  saying  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  (but)  while  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  might  have  retained 
a  measure  of  our  editorial 
freedom,  I  must  say  honestly 
that  it  would  have  been  affected 
to  some  degree.  One  does  not 
hold  a  post  under  any  state 
administration  without  natural¬ 
ly  feeling  some  obligations.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  like  bit¬ 
ing  the  hand  that  was  feeding 
you. 

\  Portion  of  Birthright 

“Thus,  any  editor  who  ac¬ 
cepts  a  public  post  either  sells, 
or  gives  away,  a  portion  of  his 
birthright.  He  may  not  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  change,  but  it  is 
there  —  a  natural  result.  So, 
both  by  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  tailor  should  stick  to 
his  last  and  an  editor  to  his 
tripod.  In  other  words,  it’s  like 
the  rule  about  having  one  wife. 
You  can’t  be  utterly  true  to 
the  girl  at  home  and  still  chase 
the  dizzy  damsel  along  the 
primrose  path.’’ 

Mr.  Clymer  said  he  believed 
Gov.  Hall  “was  entirely  sincere 
in  offering  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  and 
me  these  posts  ...  He  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Topeka  calmed  and 
clarified,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  and  I 
could  help  to  that  end.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  two  editors 
on  a  three-man  board  was  a 
lot  of  editors,  but  he  wanted 
it  that  way.  In  the  upshot,  you 
will  note  that  he  did  appoint 
one  member  of  our  profession.” 


A  somewhat  different  view  on 
the  matter  of  editors  in  public 
jobs  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Brinkeihoff.  .Also  wiiting  in 
response  to  a  query,  he  noted 
that  a  staff  situation  on  his 
newspapers  “which  has  tied  me 
down  for  several  months  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  accent 
anv  outside  appointment  that 
wou'd  reouire  ?ny  time  at  all,” 
and  added: 

“I  will  concede  that  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  serving  on  a  com¬ 
mission  such  as  this  one  would 
be  somewhat  h'>pdicnpned  in 
continuing  editorial  discussion 
of  the  issues  involved  in  sueh 
service.  There  could  be  some 
embarrassment.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
mere  fact  a  man  is  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  disoualifies  him  from 
pe'forming  public  service. 

“But  there  could  be  a  certain 
amount  of  embarrassment  to 
an  editor.  Indeed  one  effort 
showed  up  intending  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  situation  when  an  edi¬ 
torial  of  mine  saving  in  effect 
that  those  who  live  by  politics 
should  not  cry  about  dying  by 
politics — the  sword  stuff — ^was 
published  along  with  a  recent 
story.  The  fact  was  that  those 
making  the  biggest  noise  had 
displayed  a  conspicuous  politi¬ 
cal  ruthlessness  when  they  were 
in  power.  This  expression  of 
mine  should  not  have  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  give  an 
honest  appraisal  of  the  value 
of  the  presentation  of  evidence 
in  the  appeal  hearing  coming 
up.  But  certainly  those  who 
lost  would  have  given  full  at¬ 
tention  to  it.” 

Finally  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hall  were  W.  A.  Colvin,  editor 
of  the  ^lanhattan  Mercury, 
which  is  owned  by  the  family 
of  Fred  A.  Seaton,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower,  and  J.  G.  Somers, 
Newton,  Kas..  a  lawyer  and 
former  district  judge. 

The  civil  service  controversy 
was  precipitated  by  Gov.  Hall’s 
ouster  of  Eugene  Hiatt,  from 
the  post  of  state  purchasing 
director.  After  Mr.  Hiatt  ap¬ 
pealed  for  a  civil  service  hear¬ 
ing,  the  governor  fired  two 
members  of  the  Civil  Service 
board  —  Chairman  James  D. 
Gilmore  of  Independence  and 
Harold  Trusler  of  Emporia  — 
on  charges  of  participating  in 
and  encouraging  political  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  caused  consider¬ 


able  criticism  from  a  number 
of  Kansas  editors,  including 
William  L.  White,  editor  of 
the  Emporia  Gazette,  whose 
father,  the  late  W’illiam  Allen 
White,  has  been  called  the 
father  of  the  Kansas  civil  serv¬ 
ice  law. 

Closed  .Session 

Mr.  Colvin  came  in  for  some 
good-natured  needling  fjom 
newsmen  covering  the  state- 
house  because  the  new  Civil 
Service  board’s  first  session  — 
at  which  a  hearing  date  for 
Mr.  Hiatt  was  set — was  closed 
to  reporters.  Kansas  editors 
during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  were  almost  unan¬ 
imously  in  favor  of  “right 
to  know”  bill  which  would  have 
forced  local  and  state  agencies 
in  Kansas  to  hold  all  meetings 
in  open  session.  Statehouse  re¬ 
porters  recalled  that  other  edi¬ 
tors,  have  participated  in  closed 
sessions  since  joining  public 
commissions. 

• 

Mail  Foreman  Killeil 
By  Berserk  Ex-Einploye 

Chicago 

Henry  George.  45,  a  Chicago 
Daily  Mews  mailing  room  fore¬ 
man,  was  shot  to  death  in  the 
pressroom  bv  Michael  Morabito, 
31,  a  berserk  former  employe. 

A  doctor  who  has  treated 
Morabito  for  several  years  told 
the  Daily  News  that  the  man 
was  under  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment  three  years  ago.  Witness¬ 
es  said  he  walked  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  pressroom  at  noon 
while  the  presses  were  roaring 
and  pumped  fou’’  bullets  into 
Mr.  George  without  warning. 
The  edition  was  delayed  25 
minutes  in  the  confusion  and 
uproar.  'The  killer  escaped. 

• 

Fund  Shortage 

Cleveland 
Arman  L.  Merriam,  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  frater¬ 
nity,  is  charged  with  embezzle¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  $1,500  from  SDX  funds. 

Member.*  of  the  chapter  have 
been  lending  funds  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  settle  accounts. 

• 

Sketches  in  Alhuni  Form 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
A  serie.c  of  watercolor 
sketches  by  Editorial  Cartoon¬ 
ist  Jack  Knox  has  been  so  well 
received  bv  Mashr'il'e  Banner 
readers,  they  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  paper  suitable  for 
framing.  Titled  “The  Vanish¬ 
ing  Era,”  the  series  will  be 
available  in  album  form. 


AEG  Explains 
Protection  on 
Times  Scoop 

Washington 

Explaining  an  earlier  re¬ 
lease  hour  given  to  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  than  was  per- 
mitted  other  newsmen  who 
toured  an  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  secret  installation,  the 
AEC  source  said  the  Times 
man’s  query  had  initiated  the 
visit. 

Gladwin  Hill’s  description  of 
activities  at  Salton  Sea  Base  in 
Southern  California  was  cleared 
by  AEC  for  the  evening  of 
Sept.  6.  Other  reporters  pres¬ 
ent  were  required  to  hold  un-  ^ 
til  noon.  Sept.  7.  i 

According  to  AEC  headquar-  • 
ters  here,  Mr.  Hill  had  made  j 
several  requests  for  permission 
to  tour  the  base,  a  ballistics  ^ 
testing  ground.  When  permis¬ 
sion  was  granted,  other  news¬ 
men  were  invited  to  accompany 
the  Times’  Los  Angeles  corres¬ 
pondent.  T.  A.  Sprink,  base 
manager,  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

After  the  New  York  Times 
story  appeared.  Publisher  Carl 
VV'.  Schooss  of  El  Centro 
(Calif.)  Post,  telegraphed  .AEC 
Chairman  Lewis  Strauss: 

“Must  protest  most  strongly 
favoritism  shown  N.Y.  Times 
in  exclusive  release  granted 
September  6  evening  and  7 
morning.  Sprink  invite  quote 
agree  not  to  release  or  pub¬ 
lish  any  information  about  (Sal- 
ton  Sea)  Base  until  12  noon 
September  7  to  protect  N.Y. 
Times  reporter  etc.  end  quote 
observed  scrupulously  here.  Re¬ 
sult  scoop  in  our  own  area  by 
SD  Union,  LA  Times  and  our 
failure  to  cover  adequately  and 
timely  Associated  and  United 
Press.” 

Mr.  Schooss  said  the  Septem¬ 
ber  7  noon  release  was  accepted 
with  no  knowledge  that  the 
Times  had  been  given  an  earlier 
hour.  He  said:  “The  way  Sprink 
worded  the  invitation  indicated 
the  embargo  was  to  protect  the 
New  York  Times  reporter,  but 
in  no  way  to  give  him  the 
scoop  he  got.” 

• 

Discuss  Press  Study 

Six  new.spaper  representa¬ 
tives  met  with  executives  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  at 
its  New  York  office  Sept.  13. 

A  spokesman  told  E  &  P  the 
Fund  was  seeking  advice  on 
whether  it  was  advisable  for  it 
to  investigate  the  sugge.^tion 
for  a  Press  Commission. 
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For  the  intelligent  planning  of  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns,  the  development  of  new  schedules,  the  selection 
of  media — the  newspaper  space  buyer  must  be  armed  with 
a  multitude  of  facts,  readily  available  at  his  finger¬ 
tips.  That’s  why  buyers  of  newspaper  space  among 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  spend  millions  in  newspapers 
depend  so  much  on  the  E  &  P  Market  Guide.  For  31  years 
they’ve  found  it  a  ready  reference,  indispensable  for 
market  and  media  selection. 


Alert  newspaper  executives  would  be  wise  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  telling  their  story  in  the  well- 
read  pages  of  this  “must-reading”  market  research  authority  .  . 
where  it  will  be  seen  by  just  the  people  you  want  to  reach 
with  your  paper’s  pitch.  The  ’56  Market  Guide  will  be 
published  this  November.  Deadline  for  space  reservations 
is  October  1 ;  copy  deadline,  October  15.  A  page  costs  only 
$440;  1  2-page,  $250;  ^  -j-page,  $185;  Vt-page,  $140;  Vs-Page,  $95. 


Be  sure  you  reach  this  audience  with  your  newspaper's  story! 

Plan  now  to  advertise  In  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Postal  Probe 
Assails  Rate 


Chairman 

Solution 


of  postal  funds  is  the  way  the  u  |,  *  v 

nation  is  being  bombarded  with  XlUllCIl^  lO  1  CftCll 
press  releases.  But  publicity  .  ^  o  i 

will  not  solve  the  postal  At  UrC^Oll  oCuOol 


Washington 
Waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  must  be 
eliminated  before  any  mail  rate 
increases  are  voted,  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston  (D.-S.C.)  has 
promised  in  a  blistering  prelude 
to  Senate  investigation  of  the 
department. 

Senator  Johnston  is  chairman 
of  the  Postal  Committee  which 
will  conduct  the  probe.  He  key¬ 
noted: 


Eugene,  Oi-e. 
Addition  of  three  new  mem- 


“If,  as  many  qualified  ob¬ 
servers  believe,  $250  million 
can  be  saved  by  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  the  postal  estab¬ 
lishment,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
taxpayer  to  do  nothing  about 
it  and  then  requiie  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  pay  for  such  waste 
through  increased  rates.” 

The  Senator  told  a  Chicago 
meeting  of  third  class  mail 
users  that  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  E.  Summerfield  has 
“played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
facts  to  trick  the  public.” 


the  Department  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  that  one  is  needed. 

“This  is  not  simply  political 
talk,”  the  Senator  assured. 
“Testimony,  from  all  sides  is 
available  to  show  that  Mr. 
Summerfield  has  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  facts  to 
trick  the  public  into  believing 


une  and  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Roy  Paul  Nelson,  who  has 
service  district  manager  for  the 

.\nierican  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries  at  San  Franci.sco,  be- 


Complex  Problem 

He  described  the  creation  of 
a  modern  postal  establishment 
and  the  continuing  request  for 
higher  rates  as  one  of  govern¬ 
ment’s  most  complex  problems, 
stemming  from  Executive 
Branch  demands,  but  he  as¬ 
sured  : 

“The  Congress  has  refused 
to  be  stampeded  into  hasty  and 
ill-advised  action.  It  has  stood 
firm  in  the  face  of  the  severest 
pressui’es  by  the  Administration 
to  have  legislation  enacted  di¬ 
vesting  Congress  of  the  rate¬ 
making  power  and  hiking  mail 
rates  to  ruinous  levels.  The 
Constitution  clearly  directs  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  full 
responsibility  for  postal  policy.” 

The  basis  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  present  program  was  de- 


“The  most  ridiculous  waste 


TWO  PROFITABLE  WESTERN  PROPERTIES 

$190,000.00 


TWICE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 


RADIO  STATION 


GROWING,  EXCLUSIVE  PROPER  FILL  IN  AND 

MOUNTAIN  AREA.  EXCELLENT  BALANCE 

ADEQUATELY  TO  THE  BI-WEEKLY 

EQUIPPED.  NEWSPAPER. 

ThrM  two  propertiea  currently  (howinc  cood  return  can  be  pur 
chased  writh  $60,000.00  down  and  balance  out  over  five  rears 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jamea  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
Ill  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


troubles.” 

The  committee  chairman 
scribed  as  a  system  of  “tern-  cited  the  unanimous  approval 
porary”  rate  increases  which  given  this  year  to  both  House  bers  to  the  .staff  of  University 
would  only  compound  the  ills  and  Senate  resolutions  to  in-  of  Oregon’s  School  of  Journal- 
which  now  plague  the  service,  vestigate  the  postal  service.  i^'Hi  has  been  announced  by 
Declining  volume  of  mail  and  Speaking  for  his  committee,  he  Charles  T.  Duncan,  acting  dean, 
spiraling  of  costs  were  pictured  promised  the  task  will  not  be  John  I,.  Hulteng,  chief  edi- 
as  following  such  an  invitation  taken  lightly:  “.\s  agents  of  torial  writer  with  the  Provi- 
to  top  officials  “to  ignore  de-  the  United  States  Senate,  we  den  (R.I.)  Jounial  Bulletin, 
fects  which  are  so  costly  and  are  expected  to  do  as  complete  been  named  as  associate  pro¬ 
make  for  poor  postal  service.”  a  job  as  possible  and  to  make  fessor.  He  was  a  1J)49-;)(I  Nie- 
Hi*„  recommendations  for  the  per-  nian  fellow  at  Harvard. 

manent  improvement  of  the  James  W.  Frost,  new  ussist- 
Senator  Johnston  accused  Mr.  pQ^taj  service.  The  Congress  is  ant  professor,  has  been  sales 
Summerfield  of  standing  in  the  aj,jjious  to  dispose  of  this  is-  promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
way  of  a  complete  overhaul  of  ..  ager  for  Radio  Station  KNX 

Questions  which  he  said  will  in  I.os  .\ngele.'.  He  also  served 
be  explored  in  the  probe:  with  the  promotion  departments 

1.  Is  the  manpower  of  the  of  tTie  ^  Herald^Trib- 

Department — 500,000  person.s — 
being  utilized  efficiently? 

2.  Is  the  postal  serv’ice  purely 
a  business,  or  is  it 
to  all  the  people? 

(The  Senator  pointed  out  .  .  , 

that  the  postal  establishment,  that  only  about  2,000  of  the  comes  an  instiuctor  in  journal- 
under  his  guidance,  has  achieved  40,000  existing  post  offices  take  Fo*"  years  he  was 

almost  revolutionary  improve-  in  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  night  manager  for  United  Press 
ment.”  their  overhead;  rural  free  de-  i*'  T.ake  City. 

Marked  for  special  attention  livery  does  not,  and  never  was  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

in  the  Senator’s  critique  was  intended  to,  meet  costs;  rural  Harold  L.  Nelson,  formerly 
the  much-heralded  $1  million  delivery  is  no  different  in  prin-  of  the  department  of  journal- 

savings  each  working  day,  pro-  ciple  from  lighthouses  operated  ism  at  the  University  of  Cali- 

claimed  by  Mr.  Summerfield  in  by  the  Treasury  as  a  conveni-  fornia,  Berkeley,  has  accepted 
a  press  release  barrage.  ence,  without  fee  for  passing;  the  post  of  assistant  professor 

“I  took  them  to  task  on  that  the  question  of  profit  has  been  in  the  University  of  Wi.'consin 

one,”  the  Senator  said.  “I  sim-  shoved  aside  in  fixing  rates  for  School  of  Journalism  at  Madi- 

ply  pointed  out  that  they  had  the  blind,  free-in-county  news-  son.  He  will  teach  sections  on 
conveniently  neglected  to  show  papers,  philantrophic,  educa-  reporting,  editing  and  the  histo- 
that  $70  million  of  airmail  sub-  tional,  and  religious  mail;  un-  ry  of  journalism,  according  to 
sidies  had  been  transferred  der  agreements  with  the  Uni-  Ralph  0.  Nafziger,  director  of 
from  Post  Office  accounts  to  versal  Postal  Union,  the  United  the  school.  He  has  had  news- 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  States  knowingly  takes  a  cal-  paper  press  association  and 
that  $36  million  of  franked  and  culated  loss.)  public  relations  experience, 

penalty  mail,  in  bookkeeping  3.  “Glaring  deficiencies”  in  • 

transactions,  had  been  moved  accounting,  statistics,  regional  JSo,  1  Grad 

elsewhere.  He  neglected  further  managment,  classification,  etc.  .. 

to  state  that  postal  rate  in-  J-  Should  the  parcel  post  be  Journaliam 
creases  totaling  over  $200  mil-  sold  to  Railway  Express  or  con-  Chicago 

lion  ordered  by  the  82nd  Con-  tinned  as  a  government  func-  Richard  Kemplin,  25,  sUU 
gress  are  slso  included  in  the  tion?  (Johnston  favors  the  editor  of  the  Champaign-l'r- 
million  dollars  a  day  saving.  latter.)  f,ana  (Ill.)  Kews-Gazette,  his 

The  Senator  declared  Post  named  the  outstanding 

Office  Department  officials  have  journalism  graduate  in  the  U. 
made  a  bogey  man  of  the  postal  g  4955^ 

deficit.  He  suggested  that  the  Mr.  Kemplin,  an  Air  Foret 
Department  creates  more  in  veteran,  was  graduated  from 
wealth,  taxes  and  employment  ^^e  University  of  Illinois  School 
than  any  other  federal  agency,  Journalism  last  February 
and  that  people  should  be  told  to  his  college  career,  ht 

that  for  millions  spent,  billions 
are  earned. 


There’s  a  Difference 


was  a  Chicago  Daily  Sevt 
“Keen  Teen”  reporter  while  at¬ 
tending  Gage  High  School  here. 
Mr.  Kemplin  will  receive  » 


The  model  circulation  con-  three-week  trip  to  Europe  with 
tract  prepared  by  the  Allied  top  foreign  correspondents,  un- 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing-  der  sponsorship  of  the  Foster 


ton  includes  a  provision  for 
full  refunds  of  deposits,  less 
arrearage,  and  with  interest. 
E&P’s  Sept.  10  report  is,  in 
this  respect,  subject  to  misin¬ 
terpretation. 


Parents  Plan  for  W’ar  Children 
He  will  also  cover  a  press  con¬ 
ference  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  He  was  selected  from  20 
journalism  school  graduate; 
across  the  country. 
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What  Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

favor  of  a  squib  about  an 
antique  cuspidor  they  might 


Democrat  today  against  Presi-  8.)  “  we  find  our  readers  James  P.  Sinnott  Dies 
dent  Eisenhower?  and  our  advertisers  (there  they  ^  d  «•  *.*  j 

T.  Perky  Wesley  are  again)  love  us  more  for  Sinnott,  retired 

Spencer  (Ind.)  Evening  World,  casting  out  routine  sports  trivia  (  •  •) 

1.0^  sports  writer,  and  one  time 

^Retail  Regular^  Reprints  a  well  5 un  sports  page  Fifth  Deputy  New  York  P^ice 

To  THE  Editor:  We  are  ex-  ^han  it  has  to  do  wdth  a  well  Commissioner  died  in  his  New 


just  fall  out-of-love  with  the  tremely  pleased  with  the  local  run  front  page  or  editorial 

paper  in  a  hurry.  reception  to  the  reprints  of  p^^g)  applying  chivalry’s  career  Mr. 

In  many  cases  newspapers  “Retail  Regular”  which  you  and  rule:  Ladies  first.”  (which  Sinnott  had  worked  for  the 

have  their  production  problems,  your  staff  have  so  promptly  Whittington  has  modernized  to  Evemng  Mail, 

most  of  these  problems  can  be  supplied  us.  read  “Advertisers-  first,  ladies  Telegraph,  New 

solved  without  taking  the  easy  occurred  to  me  that  who  read  advertising  second,  ,  Evening  Journal  and  New 

way  out  and  killing  a  high-  other  advertising  managers  and  the  devil  take  the  hinder-  Evening  I  oat. 

readership  page.  might  also  be  interested  in  re-  most!”)  — — — — — — 

One  age-old  fact  is  that  Planting  on  the  local  level.  9.)  “We  give  the  full  treat- 

women  shop  to  please  the  male.  JOHN  R.  CoRBETT  ment  to  local  stories  and  play  lAfl 

It  is  also  hard  to  believe  that  Advertising  Manager  them  according  to  their  news 

beaming  all  news  and  advertis-  Sun-Gazette  Company  value  from  Page  One  on  back.” 

ing  toward  the  women  readers  Williamsport,  Pa.  This  isn’t  progress,  despite  96CtlOI1 

for  their  buying  power  would  be  -  -  the  paper’s  name.  Why  make  a  | 

to  the  new.spaper’s  financial  ad-  Tnlh  P“'  i 

vantage.  Men  influence  women’s  ^OiK  per  for  what  he  (or  she)  is  |  RATE.s  for  EACH 

buying  to  a  groat  degree.  I  be-  (Continued  from  page  80)  intere.sted  in?  Departmentaliza-  I  Consecutive  Insertion: 


ing  toward  the  women  readers  Williamsport,  Pa.  This  isn’t  progress,  despite  section 

for  their  buying  power  would  be  -  -  the  paper’s  name.  Why  make  a 

to  the  new.spaper’s  financial  ad-  Qhfin  Tnlh  '■®®^®’'  ®''®’'  ^*^®  P“'  i 

vantage.  Men  influence  women’s  ^OiK  per  for  what  he  (or  she)  is  |  RATE.s  for  EACH 

buying  to  a  groat  degree.  I  be-  (Continued  from  page  80)  intere.sted  in?  Departmentaliza-  I  Consecutive  Insertion: 
lieve  that  most  men  choo.se  the  TT  Z  77  77  Z  7  TT  tion  has  a  real  value  as  a  serv-  ]  wAx.-rc-n 

automobile  and  give  the  little  other  front  office  j^e  to  readers,  but  that,  from  situations  wanted 

,  ^  A  A.  1  ta.sks.  To  tum  out  a  sports  page  Whittinirton’<s  <5tanflnoint  has  i  (Payable  With  Order) 

women  a  chance  at  the  color  P  P  drspo^^^^  ^  = 

P*:J“P*-  report  to  work  early,  dummy  a  "Idv  ^  ®  ^  ®  ^  ®  «« 

Our  great  challenge  in  the  page,  handle  the  wire  sports  ip)'  “Wire  .sports  must  have  Add  i5c  for  Box  Serv.ce 

newspa^per  business  today  IS  and  write  as  much  local  stuff  as  real  news  value^ to  get  into  the  ALL  other  classifications: 

to  INlli  VN  SrArHiK  J,e  ^an  before  a  certain  dead-  nnnor  it  all”  *  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion: 

RE.4I)ERS,  find  to  make  ad-  This  should  be  true  in  trreater  ®  =  @  $1.00:  i  $i.io. 

verti.sers  think  favorably  of  our  Whittington  apparently  is  q-  ipaser  decree  of  anv  storv  3  line  minimum :  loc  additional 

circulation.  I  for  one  seriously  gpeakine  of  the  situation  as  it  for  box  service, 

tbof  i.:ii;„„  A..,*  „  I  A. .  loo  siiuauon  as  n  that  gets  in  any  section  of  the 

Jace  such  -it  the  sZlt  e^/ste*!  on  the  Jack-  Why  single  out  sports  Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M. 

will  accomnli'h  either  '  ^  aonville  Daily  Progress.  If  that  and  then  become  virtuous  about  (After  last  mail), 

will  accompli.«,h  either.  the  case,  he  doesn’t  need  jt?  The  run  of  pure  “guff” 

«5  r  Pabqovb  to  quote  the  dictates  of  the  ad-  niaceH  before  the  people  in  "" 

b.  G.  parsons  ,,  placed  oeioie  me  people  in  breviations  (add  l  line  for  box  in- 

Circulation  Manager,  vertisers.  He  had  ample  reason  ^.harge  of  any  section  of  the  formation).  Boxholdera*  identities 

Visalia  (Calif)  Newspapers  for  dropping  the  sports  page  paper— news,  society,  editorial  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies 

visaiia  (uaiit.)  isewspapeis  on  humanitarian  grounds  alone,  or  sports— is  pretty  heavy.  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 

Dttnmg'rntie'  KlmwtnaMt  However,  from  here,  it  looks  jyjogt  papers  throw  it  all  out  as  reserves  the  ri^ht  to  edit  all  copy. 

irruunrum  jnuriage  like  he  was  more  than  willing  ^  matter  of  course. 

To  THE  Editor:  For  your  to  give  up  something  (the  •  tddress* 

information — and  for  the  rec-  sports  page)  to  get  more  money  ^  oi  ,  wj  .  j 

ord — there  were  1,172  people  (from  advertisers).  But  he  was  rllOlO^  t>ail  ^  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 

served  at  the  banquet  at  which  unwilling  to  give  up  money  (for  Ur|;e<l  ill  Wisconsin  I  1700  Times  Tower 

Mr.  Truman  spoke.  (E&P,  much  needed  news  room  help)  The  Wisconsin  legislature  !  New  York  36,  New  York 

Sept.  10,  page  40.)  to  get  something  (a  well  round-  next  month  will  decide  whether  !  BRyant  9-3052 

Of  the  total  number,  just  newspaper).  to  ban  courtroom  photography  i 

short  of  1.200  people,  my  re-  ^  “.Morning  papers  and  ra-  jn  that  state. 

cord.s  indicate  that  not  more  have  said  just  about  all  \  section  of  the  newly-revi.sed  — — 

than  three  dozen  Democratic  to  say  about  yester-  state  criminal  code  provides  for  INSTRUCTION 

editors  or  publishers  were  national  sports.  Why  gm-h  a  ban.  The  code  was  writ-  ■ — — - ~. - 

among  those  present  in  the  '*'®  c^'^y  »  rountlup  of  ten  by  a  special  aavisory  com-  Classified  Advertuing - 

dining  room.  yesterday’s  games  when  Joe  mittee  of  judges,  lawyers  and  i  r.»T>MTvr«5 

Your  summary  of  the  situa-  0“"  ®  legislators  created  by  the  1949  I  iffcREASB^^UR'coNWDENCrE  .  . 

tion  might  be  partially  factual  ^  -iu  ...im.r  if”  i,>«  .  ,  I  BETTER  YpUR  FUTURE  with  U 


LINE  RATE.S  for  EACH 
Consecutive  Insertion: 

situations  wanted 

(Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  Ql  45c  line  each  insertion : 

3  @  50c :  2  @  55c :  1  @  65c 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  (3  90c  line  each  insertion  : 
3  @  95c:  2  @  $1.00:  1  (S’  $1.10. 

3  line  minimum:  15c  additional 
for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M. 
(After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  ab¬ 
breviations  (add  1  line  for  box  in¬ 
formation).  Boxholders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies 
mailed  daily.  Fiditor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  ri^ht  to  edit  all  copy. 

Address: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  36,  New  York 
Phone,  BRyant  9-3052 


INSTRUCTION 
Classified  Advertising 


Big  Game  on  the  radio?” 

This  is  ridiculous.  If  Joe  Fan 


legislature.  better  your  future  with  th# 

and  nartiallv  suhieot  to  eon  *  ^  Several  judges  and  lawyers  Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertisina 

ti-oA.  '  ^A  has  had  time  to  sit  around  reouested  the  ban  be  added  to  Course.  20- week  classified  corresp^d- 

tiotersy  up  to  the  last  para-  i-  a  ■  »  au  d-  r-  rsQuesiea  me  oan  oe  aaaea  to  prottram  mves  expert  step-by-step 

graph  but  vour  final  snmmarv  h®tening  to  the  Big  Game  on  code,  according  to  William  want-ad  fundamentals,  sellina  and 

f  ®  summary  radio,  he  al.so  had  time  to  a  piotz  assistant  attorney  een-  “pywriting  methods  which  are  put 

IS  inaccurate  on  the  face  of  u  „  au  «...  a>a...aAa.  ..  v,..  a'UIZ,  assistant  aiiomey  gen  j  ^  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 

the  record-because  there  wks  ‘*‘a®  reports  bo  w  hy  ^  ^g^.bg,  of  the  com-  bia  p^ay-ofT. 

just  what  Mr  Truman  men-  P""*  straight  news  if  the  radio  mittee.  progress  rated  through  written 

tinned.  U  riuman  men  has  “said  just  about  all  there  •  i  e.xaminations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 


is  to  say?”  And  why  give  9o  , 

per  cent  of  the  men  readers  to  Pholoprapher  Killed 


Just  what  Mr  Truman  men-  Pr.utstra.Ki.t  .exA.w  ^^ittee.  progress  rated  through  written 

♦ien  A  1.  A  riuman  men  has  “said  just  about  all  there  •  l  e.xaminations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per- 

loned:  a  shortage  of  Demo-  jg  ^o  say?”  And  why  give  95  sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists, 

cratic  newspapers.  ^.g^^  ^he  men  readers  to  Pholoprapher  Kdletl  1  join  staffer,  of  141  distingulA*! 

Our  association,  one  of  the  the  morning  papers  by  default?  Pueblo,  Colo.  I  classified'^*advei?isin'g  with 

oldest,  and  possibly  the  oldest  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  why  Glenn  U.  Nichols,  48,  head  this  program. 

in  the  nation  (we  were  cele-  have  a  newspaper,  except  for  of  the  photography  department  enroll  today i  Full  20-week  course 

brating  our  Diamond  Jubilee)  the  advertising  money,  of  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  {i,"'Kfon  .S?;trj:;!ibai.n®2. 

numiieis  leas  than  lOd  members,  course?  and  Star-Journal,  was  killed  $3  per  enroilee  per  week  for  16  weeks, 

and  some  member  papers  carry  7.)  “Qur  newspaper  is  aimed  instantly  in  a  three-car  crash  re®^”  mi?i!*’'  "'>“***  ‘**** 

^ban  one  membership,  primarily  at  the  maximum  buy-  Sept.  3.  Mr.  Nichols,  photogra- 
>hich  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  ing  power  in  this  community —  pher  for  the  Pueblo  newspapers  HOWARD  PARISH 

there  aren  t  many,  after  all!  the  women.”  for  15  years,  was  returning  Sch<»l  of  Classified  Advertising 

How  many  newspapers  do  Public  service  (and  the  men)  from  a  high  school  football 
you  think  would  support  any  be  damned!  game.  2900  N.w.  7«th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purjioses 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Business  Opportunities 

CIRCULATION  CONTEST 
Top-flight  organization  wanted  for 
state-wide  campaign.  Estimated  gross 
over  $250,000.  Will  arrange  interview. 
Box  3834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL  EQUIPPED  PRINTER  would 
consider  backing  consumer  magazine 
on  profit  sharing  basis.  Give  physical 
specifications  and  distribution  plans 
and  other  pertinent  data.  Confidential. 
Box  3800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  wants  to  buy  stock  in  large 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
3937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave..  Los  Angeles  29.  California. 


MIDWEST  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY 
for  $8,000  to  $10,000  down.  Gross  will 
exceed  $32,000  this  year.  Good  poten¬ 
tial  for  builder.  Box  3736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AREA  #6  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY. 
2400  town.  Grossing  $20,000  plus, 
gmwing.  Asking  $23,000,  some  terras. 
The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis, 
Detroit.  Michigan. 


★  ★  ★  FINE  CALIF.  WEEKLY 
Most  nearly  ideal  small  weekly  we 
have  offered  in  years.  Total  price 
$45,000.  B<iuity  in  good  bldg,  included. 
$20,000  will  handle.  Exclusive  listing. 
A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO. 

625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KANSAS  ONE-MAN  WEEKLY,  net 
$.'iM  annually  on  two-day  week  :  gross 
$8M.  good  town  (bank  dep.  double  na¬ 
tional  average).  Price  $5M.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKUES  in 
midst  of  rapid  growth,  papers  gross¬ 
ing  $.50,000,  should  treble  in  five 
years  and  will  then  justify  the  large 
plant  worth  nearly  $100,000,  now 
grossing  $1.50.000  on  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Ojierating  profit  about  $3,000  per 
month.  Price  $150,000,  low  down  pay¬ 
ment.  20  years  on  balance  to  competent 
I>ublisher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver 
City,  California. 


Publications  Wanted 


WANT  to  buy  weekly  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  10.  preferably  in  county 
seat  of  growing  region.  Box  3721, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicates  -  Features 


“YOUTH'S  VIEWS”  is  a  semi-weekly 
forum,  written  and  edited  by  America’s 
youth,  giving  their  views  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  modern  youth.  Unusual ! 
A  real  circulation  builder  and  mailbag 
filler  1  Write  airmail  for  samples  and 
prices.  Baldwin  Publishing  Company. 
Orchard  Lane,  Philadelphia  14.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


MIDDLEAGED  WIDOW,  old  maid 
daughter  leave  October  to  work,  walk 
way  Round  the  World.  Open  for  ad¬ 
vice.  writing  assignments,  free  meals 
enroute,  checks  from  "brass”  for 
weekly  diarj’  series.  Samples.  MER¬ 
RILY  &  HER  MA,  PO  Box  103-c, 
Glendora,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Composing  Room 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
:  weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap- 
1  praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 

1  Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

1  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga-  1 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 

M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila..  Pa.  ! 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 

P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as-  1 
Bortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request  1 
list.  Roth  200>/6  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C..  11.  1 

CONFIDEN-nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  1 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California.  | 

LINOTYPE  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3  mag.,  #47963  i 

1 — #31  4-mag.,  #55407  j 

1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018  1 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  1 

with  aux.  1 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS  ' 

323  N.  4th  Street 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  j 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest  i 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923  1 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  i 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  I 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec-  ' 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal-  i 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  3722. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 

Knowledge  of  almost  every  newspaper 
field  in  California  counts  when  we 
know  your  specifications.  If  you  want 
a  California  newspai>er  let  us  satisfy 
you. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Oranpe  Riverside*  California 

Newsprint 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  New^ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLINGTON 

PULP  &  PAPER  CORP.  ; 

150  E.  35  St.,  NYC  MU  5-64  4  6  | 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspaiiers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

i  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior  1 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per,  45  W.  45  St..  N.  Y.  36,  JU  2-4830. 

!  ^  i 

i  Press  Engineers  | 

1  Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co.  i 
DISMANTLING  i 

MOVING  1 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  7534 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  MU  6-6960 

Photo  Engraving 

TWO  LATE  MODEL  lever  controlled 
Chemco  etchers — like  new.  Garden  En- 
i  graving,  40  Roselle,  Mineoln,  New 
York. 

i  E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 

\  Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 

1  Maintenance,  Erections  all  tyi>es  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

,  Press  Room 

28-PAGE  GOSS 

decker-type  straight  line  press 
Complete  with  electrical  and  stereo 
;  equipment — Cutoff  21 '/{j" 

PRINTS  a  clean  newspaper  and  is 

1  ideal  for  small  daily  or  multiple  week- 
1  ly  operation.  Now  in  operation  daily. 

Write  General  Manager 

1  PHAROS-TRIBUNE  &  PRESS 

1  Logansport,  Indiana 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26—31  St..  Long  Island  City  6.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 

Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

1 2-24  PAGE  scon 

211-9/16"  cutoff.  Complete  with  AC 
chain  drive  and  controls.  Can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  o|)eration. 

1  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-3.507 

FOUR  GOSS,  Taylor  type  portable  ink 
fountains.  Page  wide,  for  color  print¬ 
ing.  Nearly  new  and  for  quick  sale 
priced  at  $500.00  each.  F.  O,  B. 
Cincinnati.  All  subject  to  prior  sale. 
Write  or  wire  H.  D.  Rindsberg,  Cjn-  i 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

i  MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

1  551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
i  Phone  ORegon  5-7760 

MIEHLE  No.  1  newspaper  press  and 
folder,  8-col.,  4-page  sheet  up  to 
36  X  4ft  in  A-1  condition.  Make  offer. 
The  Eagle,  Oxford.  Mississippi. 

'  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

AC.  150  H.  P.  MOTOR,  Press  Drive, 
i  complete  with  push  buttons,  chain  j 
sprockets,  control  board.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
AVAILABLE  IN  SPRING  of  1956—  I 
Goss  16-|>age  old  style  web  rotary  1 
press  with  motors,  drive  controls,  roll-  ) 
ers,  16-page  chases,  stereotyi>e  equii>-  j 

1  ment.  Prints  4,  6.  8,  10,  12,  16- 
pages  at  8,000  an  hour.  $15,000.  See 
it  in  0|)eration.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  Red  Wing  Publishing  Co., 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

!  LINOTYPE  Model  9R.  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  4  Magazine  mixer.  2  extra 
mags.  Must  sell.  Need  room  for  cquip- 
1  meat  coming  in.  Guire  Printing  Co., 

1  Rear  348  Farnsworth  Avenue,  Borden- 
1  town.  New  Jersey. 

j  LINOTYPE  MODEL  25,  two  maga- 
1  zines,  serial  No.  39417.  Best  condU 
!  tion.  Serviced  by  own  machinist.  Wear- 
1  ing  parts  promptly  renewed.  Business 

1  Office.  Newark  News,  Newark,  New 

1  Jersey,  or  *phone  MArket  4-1000. 

2  DUPLEX  Model  E  flatbeds  installed 

1  new  1942  rebuilt  1954.  Sell  separately 
'  or  twinned.  Box  3940,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  Usher.  1 

LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS.  UKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces, 
j  Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Inter- 
1  type  magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest 
Matrix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth  Court, 

1  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

!  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40.  50,  75.  ‘ 
i  and  100  H.P,  A.C.  Also  extra  control  i 

1  boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 

1  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Press  Room _ 

Twin  Duplex 
Stan<dar(d  Tubulars 

PORT  ARTHUR  (TEXAS)  NEWS 
16  &  20  page  Model  2-1  Presses 
Available  separately  or  twinned 
With  or  without  Stereo. 

New  4  &  8  Pg.  decks  currently 
manufactured 
•  •  • 

NEW  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
To  be  installed  in  January,  1956 

*  »  * 

Other  good  used  presses  available 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
5661  W.  31st  Street  —  Chicago  '0,  Ill 
Bishop  2-3300 


Hoe  Balloon  Former 
Mail  Folder,  54  Page 
4  Ink  Rails  &  Pumps 
Monorail  Saw  Trimmer 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


HOE  LATE  MODEL  7  UNIT  1 

7  Hoe  Arched  units,  3  color  cylinder!, 

12  extra  color  rails  for  four  color 
printing  both  sides  sheet.  Two  A  C 
drives,  two  sets  folders,  Hoe  paper 
reels  with  pasters.  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boi-e,  Idaho 


16  PAGE  SCOTT 

22/,”  cutoff.  Complete  with  cuned 
stereo  and  AC  Drive. 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

3  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drive  23A 
Quarter  Folder— Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-3MT 


Press  Drive  For  Sale 

A  practically  new  100/7 'o  HP  folly 
automatic  General  Electric  drive  and 
controls,  208  volt.  3  phase,  60  cyclt. 
complete  in  every  resiiect  except  for 
push  button  stations.  This  equipmest 
is  located  in  Baltimore.  Apidy  room 
227,  Hearst  Newspapers.  959  Eigtiti 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Model  AB  Duplex  Press  #496 — Rebuilt 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press  #339— Recon¬ 
ditioned 
Goss  Comet 
Goss  Cox-OType 

8-16  Goss  single  width  straightline 
12  Page  1-1  Duplex  Tubular 
UPECO,  Inc. 

Box  355 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE: 

125  H.P.  Crocker- Wheeler  Motor  IW 
RPM,  440  Volt,  60  Cycle  3  jihase  w™ 
Cutler  Hammer  variable  siieed  control. 
Above  outfit  never  been  used. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Stereotype _ . 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machlM 
for  2156”  cut-ofi  press.  George  « 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

SHAVER,  used  Premier  or  Clnyboun* 
for  shaving  stereotype  ba.se.  Meehan 
leal  Department.  Star,  Washington  » 
District  of  Columbia. 


EDITOR  fie 


PUBLISHER  for  September 


1" 


•6 


machinery  and  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


USEFUL  ARTICLES 
FOR  SALE 

matrix  Shear,  Speed  curved  Electric  1 
Scorcher.  CH  Standard  conveyor  parts. 
hoe  Heavy  duty  saw  and  trimmer.  I 
HALL  mat  roller. 

furnaces  all  sixes.  j 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn.  j 

j  tiOUBLE  PAGE  CASTING  EQUIP-  i 
I  MENT  consi^tinK  of  Castintr  Box,  1 
j  Curved  Shaver,  Mat  Roaster.  Tail  Cut- 
I  ler  and  Trimming  Block.  Purchasins 
j  Dept.,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mil- 
I  waukee  I,  Wisconsin. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
j  J77  Broadway  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


i  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

:  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

i  MAT  ROLLERS 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-3507 


'  WANT  Duplex,  Goss,  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
;  lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


WANTED :  S-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
Rat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WANTED  -  ROTARY  PRESS.  2 
plates  wide.  32  tabloid  pages.  Addi¬ 
tional  color  on  16-page  tabloid,  and 
*,4  folder.  22-%"  cut-off.  A.C.  motor. 
Stereo  equipment.  Address  all  replies 
to  G.  Goodstein.  1097  Walton  Ave., 
Bronx  52.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY.  125  HP  A.C. 
motor  drive  with  control  board.  High 
Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise. 


HELP  WANTED 


ddminutratire 


AGGRESSIVE  newspaperman  desiring 
pemanent  position  wanted  by  small 
daily.  Chart  Area  9 :  one  capable,  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  restxinsibilities  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  with  knowledge  of 
other  departments.  Starting  salary  for 
well  qualified  and  experienced  man, 
J.3.000.00.  Give  full  background  and  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  references  in  first 
letter :  otherwise,  do  not  write.  Alco¬ 
holics  and  clock  watchers  need  not 
apply.  Box  3600.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ifl.i.OOO.OO  A  YEAR  and  a  substantial 
participation  goes  with  this  job.  The 
Man  we  want  is  probably  now  em- 
pjoyod.  His  background  will  indicate 
his  experience  in  small  dailies.  He 
could  be  a  General  Manager.  Business 
Manager,  an  Advertising  or  Circulation 
Manager,  but  above  all  he  knows  the 
newspaper  business  and  will  grow  with 
responsibility.  The  odds  are  he  is 
shackled  with  a  lack  of  opportunity  to 
use  his  ability.  There  will  be  no 
shackles  here.  He  will  be  given  a  con¬ 
tract  and  write  his  own  ticket.  Details 
first  letter  please.  Naturally,  your  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  3809.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
♦ifS"*  Payment  from  JIO  to 

*100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fee- 
^res.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Stenices.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

L. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CAN  YOU  SELL  BY  MAILT  Opening  j 
for  expert  who  has  circulation  ability. 
Box  3832.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

Manager  to  pilot  successful  transition 
free  to  subscription  circulation  for 
prize  Ohio  weekly.  Salary  plus  over¬ 
ride.  Write  Morton  Frank,  Economist. 
Canton,  Ohio. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  1 

For  6-day  afternoon  pajier  in  Zone  2. 
Must  he  a  strong  leader,  well  ex¬ 
perienced  in  boy  promotion  and  under 
4.5  years  of  age.  Willing  to  pay  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  to  right  man.  Give  full 
details  in  first  letter  including  salary 
desired.  Enclose  recent  snapshot,  if 
available.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  3919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


;  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  For  one 
!  of  nation's  largest  suburban  weeklies. 
]  Excellent  Salary.  Write  fully,  with  ac- 
1  complishments,  and  financial  desires, 
i  Birch  Personnel.  59  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Six  day 
evening  paper  with  40  M  circulation 
in  a  highly  competitive  area — xone  2. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  hard-work¬ 
ing.  experienced  man  who  is  looking 
to  the  future.  Apply  in  confidence 
with  full  data  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  3870.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  willing  to 
I  dive  into  highly  competitive  field  and 
I  produce.  Must  know  Little  Merchant 
1  and  operate  economical  department. 
1  Age  limit  under  50  as  this  is  a  work- 
I  ing  manager  job.  Starting  salary  1135 
weekly.  Dully  News,  Box  1660.  An¬ 
chorage.  Alaska. 

JOB  OPENINGS  FOR  CIRCULATTON 
department  staffers  on  Pennsylvania 
newspaiiers.  Send  application  to  PNPA. 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEED  "SUPER-DIRECTOR"  to  put 
carriers  on  toes,  inspire  them,  teach 
’em  to  sell.  Are  you  the  right  man 
for  managing  several  hundred  boys? 
Box  3833.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  SUNDAY  GULF  COA.«T  PAPER 
with  8  pages  comics,  INS  Wire  Fea¬ 
tures.  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  ter¬ 
ritory.  needs  top  Circulation  Manager. 
Excellent  opimrtunity.  salary.  Call, 
write,  wire  Hardee  Pub.  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  879.  Gulfiiort,  Mississippi.  Tele¬ 
phone  2279. 


^  WANTED  City  Manager  for  afternoon 
•  and  Sunday.  Would  consider  man  who 
I  has  been  Assistant  City  Manager,  if 
I  thoroughly  familiar  with  managing  all 
I  phases  of  the  City  Department  and 
I  capable  of  preparing  promotion  cam- 
{  paigns.  Must  have  had  e.xperience  in 
South.  Write  giving  complete  resume 
'•  of  past  positions,  age.  employer  refer- 
I  ences,  and  salary  ex|)ected  to  A.  1). 

I  Potter.  The  Advertiser  Co..  P.  O.  Box 
j  9.'i0.  Montgomery.  Alabama. 

WANTED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  small  evening  daily,  college 
town,  chart  area  11.  Able  to  begin 
j  work  October  1.  Little  merchant  plan, 
possible  switch  to  ABC.  Excellent  oi>- 
i  portunity,  salary  plus  bonus.  Write 
I  complete  details  first  letter.  Box  3804, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Manager-Trainee,  a  young  fellow  with 
little  experience  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn  best  system  in  Pennsylvania. 
Apply  by  letter  to  Ray  J.  Taylor, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Beaver  Valley  Times. 
Beaver.  Pennsylvania. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN— Salary  and 
commission.  Opportunity  to  double 
volume.  Would  consider  display  sales¬ 
man  wishing  to  change  to  classified. 
Tell  your  experience,  salary  desired, 
complete  information.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind. 

for  September  17,  1955 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


ALERT,  personable  young  lady  to 
take  complete  charge  of  Classified  i 
Advertising  Department,  in  10,00(1  | 
daily.  Job  entails  selling  and  servicing  i 
of  classified  accounts,  and  directing 
classified  promotions.  Neat  appearance.  | 
pleasing  personality,  sales  ability,  and 
previous  experience  essential.  Excel-  I 
lent  salary,  transportation  furnished  i 
from  Seattle.  Air  mail  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Daily  News-Miner,  i 
Fairbanks.  Alaska. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  ! 

Manager-salesman  for  Ohio  mctioimli- 
tan  weekly.  Copy,  layout  ability  valu¬ 
able.  Prize-winning,  long-established  | 
paper  comi>eting  against  daily  and  j 
radio.  $75  week  plus  percentage.  Write  I 
Puhl i sher.  Economist,  Canton.  Ohio. 
ADV^'nSING  MANAGFIR:  OutstamI-  ! 
ing  New  Jersey  weekly  has  opening  j 
for  man  to  as.sume  display  advertising 
res|>nnsibilities ;  salaried  iiosition,  but  ' 
most  suitable  applicant  is  one  who  can 
regard  his  |>osition  as  a  coo|ierative 
venture  with  the  publisher  in  the  time-  , 
less  adventure  of  serving  the  mib'ic  ' 
as  only  a  newspaper  can.  The  affinity 
between  readers  and  ativertisers  in  this 
unusual  weekly  makes  copywriting  a  ' 
matter  of  good  taste  and  common  | 
sense,  rather  than  a  clinical  a|)plica- 
tion  of  advertising  theory.  High  pres-  . 
sure  sales  methods  unnecessary.  The  I 
paper  is  geared  to  back  journalistically 
an  ad-man’s  best  efforts.  Expansion  j 
imminent;  financial  advancement  will  i 
go  hand-in-hand.  Write  Box  .3920.  Edi-  ■ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

AbVERTISlNG“”^NAGF:R 
Salary  $8, .'>00.  plus  profit-sharing 
bonus.  Successful,  long-established  com-  i 
munity  newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Ap-  i 
plicants — .30  to  4.5 — must  have  solid  i 
record.  Way  oi>en  to  general  manager¬ 
ship.  Replies  confidential.  Box  39.54, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

ASSISTANT  TO  ADVER'S^NG 
MANAGER 

Permanent  position  in  department  for 
thoroughly  experienced  young  man  to 
work  with  advertising  manager  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
promotion.  Evening  daily  in  growing 
community  of  32,000.  Ideally  located  in 
an  unusually  attractive  environment  in 
chart  area  six.  Mail  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  .3635,  FTditor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVFntTISING 

Special  edition  salesman  or  group  for 
Christmas  supplement.  Other  specials 
also  possible.  Ohio  metroiHilitan 
weekly.  Box  .3945.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  SOLICITOR 
for  retail  advertising  department  of 
The  Muncie  Star  and  Muncie  Evening 
Press.  Need  ,  good  aggressive,  sales- 
minded  individual  who  can  mnkc  good 
layouts  and  prepare  productive  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  Salary,  commissions,  car 
allowance,  free  life  insurance  and  other 
benefits.  Write  or  call  Wayne  Botkin. 
Advtg.  Mgr.,  Star-Press.  Muncie. 
Indiana. 


ADVERnSING  WOMAN  for  small  but 
growing  Southern  daily.  Southerner 
preferred.  One  not  afraid  of  work. 
Must  be  able  to  do  layout,  .snd  strong 
on  sales,  as  assistant  to  adv.  mgr. 

3927.  FTditor  &  Publisher. 

COM bTnATION  ~I)AI LY  ”  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  City,  100, 090  impulation, 
wants  display  salesman  with  several 
years  ex|>erience  on  smaller  daily.  An 
I  op|)ortunity  to  join  an  aggressive  staff 
'  with  good  future  assured.  College  man 
!  preferred  but  not  essential.  You  will 
like  the  town  and  the  organization. 

I  Box  3929,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

I  DISPLAY  ADVER'irSING  SALES¬ 
MAN — Growing  Illinois  town  of  59,000. 
College  graduate  or  exi>erience.  One  of 
the  outstanding  dailies  of  its  size  in 
the  United  States.  Many  employee 
benefits.  Salary  and  Bonus.  Our  em¬ 
ployes  know  of  this  vacancy.  You’ll 
enjoy  working  for  this  newspaper.  Give 
full  particulars  in  reply.  Box  8602, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
experienced,  two  weeklies,  steady.  Car 
ne^ed.  Phone  Whitehouse  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  44. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI 

Offers  splendid  opi>ortunity  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salesman  who  can 
make  own  layouts  and  is  exi)erienced 
in  8|)ecial  selling  and  promotions.  Also 
established  contract  accounts.  Send 
character  references,  sample  layouts 
and  salary  reituirements  to 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
CLARION  LF7DGFR- 
JACKSON  DAILY  NEWS 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man  to  man¬ 
age  advertising  end  of  business ;  must 
be  ambitious ;  must  have  promotional 
ideas,  must  be  a  salesman.  Starting 
salary  depends  on  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  shown  by  references  and  inter¬ 
view  ;  very  substantial  earnings  possi¬ 
ble.  Insurance  benefits,  top  opportun¬ 
ity  and  security  on  award-winning 
daily  of  5,000  circulation.  Write  Je¬ 
rome  Pearre,  Daily  Leader,  Pontiac, 
Illinois. 


NEW  SUNDAY  GULF  COAST  PAPER 
with  8  pages  comics.  INS  Wire  Fea¬ 
tures,  only  Sunday  newspaiwr  in  ter¬ 
ritory,  ne^s  top  Ad  Malinger.  Flxcel- 
lent  opportunity,  salary.  Call,  write, 
wire  Hardee  Pub.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  879, 
Gulfport,  Mississippi.  Telephone  2279. 


OPENING  ON  ADVER’nSING  STAFF 
for  young  man  half  circulation,  half 
advertising  work.  Small  town  county 
seat  6-day  daily.  State  salary  expected. 
Write  Beacon-News.  Paris,  Illinois. 


SALESMAN  with  one  to  two  years’ 
exiierience.  If  you  are  looking  fur  an 
opiwrtunity  to  grow  by  joining  a  larger 
paiier  you  may  be  interest^  in  the 
opening  on  our  display  staff.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Salary  plus  some  com- 
1  mission.  Hospitalization,  free  life  in- 
I  surance  and  iiension.  Write  Personnel 
1  Dept.,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend 
I  26,  Indiana. 

'  TWO  experienced,  permanent  display 
,  admen.  Official  Inter-Mountain  police, 
fire,  county  official  magazines.  Must 
travel,  pay  expenses  from  liberal  com¬ 
mission.  Fingerprinting  required.  Not 
i  racket  publications.  Send  references, 
I  physical  data.  experience.  Marcus 
Griffin  &  Associates.  Box  1030,  Carls¬ 
bad.  New  Mexico. 

!  YOUNG  SOLKTTOR,  male  or  female, 
I  wanted  for  4.000  circulation  daily  in 
I  New  Mexico.  $85.00  week  to  start  and 
;  substantial  bonus.  Farmington,  Now 
Mexico,  Daily  Times. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  Permanent 
position  prize-winning  South  FTorida 
12,000  ABC  semi-weekly.  Car  essential, 
camera  experience  helpful.  Write  fully 
giving  experience,  references,  salary 
expected,  recent  snapshot.  Box  3925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  Man  to  start 
as  writer  on  employee  magazine  in 
large  Ohio  utility.  Fine  opirartunity 
'  to  advance  in  field  of  industrial  com¬ 
munications.  Must  have  college  degree. 
Box  3633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  ALERT  YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  MAN 
\  or  woman  for  combination  news  and 
I  advertising  job  on  growing  N.  C. 
I  weekly.  Camera  and  darkroom  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Good  town.  Gisid  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Box  3811,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  ALI^KOUND  SPORTS 
WRITER  for  morning  newspaper  in 
Bermuda.  Knowledge  of  FInglish  siKirts, 
especially  soccer  and  cricket,  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Apply  Editor,  The 
Royal  Gazette.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


COMPETENT  DESKMAN  for  eximnd- 
ing  15,000-circulation  daily  in  Chart 
Area  1.  Good  opixirtunity  for  right 
man  to  take  charge  of  office  at  night. 
Bo.x  3922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  DESK  MAN — must  have  Union  back¬ 
ground  or  good  working  knowledge 
of  labor  movement.  Labor’s  Daily, 
Ralph  S.  White,  Managing  Editor, 
720  Crescent  Road.  Charleston,  West 
Va. 
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HKLF  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EDITOR 

EMPLOYEE  PUBLICATIONS 

For  N  J  Hqs  of  world-wide  Co. 
Edit  employee  newspaper,  write 
features  &  news  releases.  Must 
have  publication,  PH  or  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Salary  $400 
month.  Send  resume  of  education, 
experience  &  age. 

Box  3957,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

EDlTOK  lor  Connecticut  Weekly  want¬ 
ed  immediately  to  write  and  edit  all 
copy.  Low  stai*tin{;  salary.  Challenging 
opportunity  lor  young  or  old  news 
man.  W'rite  or  ’phone  Ttrryville  Eagle, 

200  Elm  St.,  Thoma>ton,  Conn. _ 

EDITOR — We  are  looking  for  a  con¬ 
scientious,  working,  ME  in  3-man 
de|)t.  Only  daily  in  3-county  area. 
Must  bo  heavy  on  local  and  know  how 
to  play  it  up.  Use  Tl'S.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  and  detiendable.  No  drinker. 
$H0  for  i>y2  days  plus  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  pay,  vacation  travel  bonus,  also 
Xmas  bonus;  life,  hospital  plans 
carried.  Healthy  climate,  mountains, 
scenery,  fishing,  hunting.  Send  pix, 
details.  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 


EDITOR  -  AD  MAN  for  established 
Maryland  County  Seat  ABC  Weekly. 
Excellent  potential  for  experience 
man  who  can  write,  sell  and  makeup. 
Give  full  details,  experience,  references. 
Box  3873.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL:  We  have 
several  oiienings  in  our  6-day  oiwra- 
tions  for  b  ginners  or  more  experienced 
men.  Apply  by  letter  stating  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications  to  Ralph  Tem¬ 
ples,  Managing  Editor,  Beaver  Valley 
Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCE  REPORTER'^for  day- 
side  job  on  ’round-the-clock  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  chart  area  8.  Write 
fully.  Box  385i>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  REPORTE” PHO^OGR'A^ 
PHER  for  daily  newspaper.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Edwardsville  Intelligencer, 
Edwardsvilie.  Illinois. 

Eod"  “OPPORTUEt Y""for  young 
man  or  woman  reporter  of  limited 
experience  to  learn  and  grow  with 
alert  Florida  afternoon  daily.  Box 
3812.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVE-WIRE  REPORYerT  some  Zx- 
perience,  for  aggressive  morning  daily, 
20,000  circulation,  Chart  Area  2.  Good, 
fast  writer.  Box  396‘5',  FMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  FOR  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  NEWSPAPER.  WITH 
BROAD  EXPERIENCE  ON  EASTERN 
DAILY.  LIBERAL  COMPENSATION. 
GIVE  EXPERIENCE  AND  BACK¬ 
GROUND  FOR  INTERVIEW.  REPLY 
HELD  IN  STRICTEST  CONFIDENCE. 
Box  3937  Editor  &  Publisher 

^I'tOR-MANAGER  for  The  Georgia 
Poultry  Times,  state  poultry  newspaper 
with  offices  in  Gainesville.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  because  publication  only  year 
and  half  old :  ti*emendous  ixitential. 
Present  n(H*d  for  aggressive  man  to 
be  one-man  band:  reiiorter,  editor,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  circulation  manager. 
An  unusually  rewarding  spot  for  zip, 
drive,  ambition.  Write  Lou  Fockele, 
General  Manager,  The  Daily  Times, 
Press-Radio  Center,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
OPENING  FOR  MALE^liPORTE^; 
beginner  or  some  experience.  Small 
town  county  seat  six-day  daily.  State 
salary  expected.  Write  Beacon-News, 
Paris^  III. 

OPENING  F'OR  REPORTER. '  Good 
pay.  good  paper,  community.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Nebraska. 
REPURTER-DESKMAN  ”  with  SouthI 
ern.  Midwestern  background  for  No.  2 
position  news  staff  7.000  six-day  Daily. 
Good  spot  young  man  who  wants  to 
advance,  and  who  meets  public  well. 
SPORTS  FJDITOR  to  handle  two-page 
per  day  section,  plus  some  miscel¬ 
laneous  work.  Blytheville,  (Ark.)  Cour¬ 
ier  News. 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  general 
news  coverage.  Texas  city  of  125,000. 
Publish  morning,  afternwm  and  Sun¬ 
day.  State  salary  expected,  experience, 
education  and  when  available.  Box 
3751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  Young,  good  writer.  , 

Regular  beat  and  special  assignment.  ' 
Handle  camera.  Salary.  Write  in  full.  i 
Walter  Wick,  Niles  Daily  Times,  Niles,  i 
Ohio.  ! 

REPbRtra“  Photographs  for 
city  hall,  court  house  and  general  | 
news;  some  darkroom  work.  Job  | 
starts  at  $60  week  with  guaranteed  | 
raise  after  six  months.  Must  be  J-grad 
or  experienced.  This  is  chance  to  work 
on  midwest  award-winning  daily  of 
5.000  circulation.  Require  interview 
and  references.  Box  3636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Chart 
Area  8.  Daily  and  Sunday  in  6.000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  General  news  and  some 
sporLs ;  able  to  use  Speed  Graphic. 
Pay  depends  upon  experience,  but  in 
line  with  going  rate.  Write  fully.  In- 
d»'pendence  Daily  Reporter,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Kansas.  _  _ 

SETTLED  experienced  news  editorial 
man  with  master  degree  wanted  im¬ 
mediately  for  half  time  job  advising 
growing  college  weekly  and  Year 
Ik>ok.  Increase  salary  by  teaching  in 
addition.  Opi)ortunity  for  free  lancing. 
Telephone  or  wire  Bruce  Underwood, 
Capitol  41681  »or  Capitol  72535,  Uni-  i 
versity  of  Houston.  Houston  4,  Texas,  j 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
South  F'lorida  12.000  ABC  semi-weekly,  i 
Sc^eking  experienced  woman  who  can  I 
provide  complete  and  creative  women’s 
coverage.  Head  writing,  make-up  abil-  j 
ity  essential.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  salary  expected,  j 
recent  snapshot.  Box  3924,  Editor  &  ; 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  imm.'diatcly.  ' 

Salary  open.  Call  collect.  J.  F.  Haas,  ' 
Editor,  Evening  Herald.  Shenandoah,  j 
Pennsylvania. _ I 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  Young,  accu¬ 
rate  writer  for  local  sports.  Write  i 
column.  Some  general  assignments.  | 
Use  camera.  Salary.  Write  in  full,  j 
Walter  Wick,  Niles  Daily  Times.  Niles,  i 

!  Ohio. _  I 

SPORTS  WRITER,  chance  to  edit  own  | 
sports  pages  on  small  5-day  afternoon,  j 
Located  in  growing  city.  Chart  Area  3.  I 
I  Write  complete  details  to  Box  3980,  | 

I  F'ditor  &  Publisher.  j 

i  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  and  two  gen-  ] 
j  eral  assignment  REPORTERS  by  fast-  | 

I  growing  15,000  morning  daily.  Five-  ; 

I  day  week,  hospitalization.  Send  full 
j  details  and  minimum  starting  salary 
!  to  J.  H.  O’Dowd,  Morning  News,  Flor- 
‘  ence.  S.  C.  _ 

I  TWO  GOOD  MEN  who  can  write  well 
I  and  earn  promotion.  Give  experience, 
j  salary  expected  and  date  available. 

I  Chart  Area  9.  Box  3880,  Editor  & 

!  Publisher. _ 

1  TWO  REPORTERS,  one  to  do  general 
'  and  sports,  one  with  camera  to  cover 
fishing  new’s  over  wide  area.  Men  or 
I  women.  Atlantic  coast.  Write  Box 
3845.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ! 

WANTED:  1.  Fast,  accurate  dcskman.  ! 
2.  Sports  editor,  on  6-day  evening.  Sub¬ 
stantial  pay.  excellent,  unlimited  future. 
Greenville  (Texas)  Banner.  Expanding  | 
staff.  Contact  Editor  Sheley. _  j 

WE  HAVE  OPENING  for  Woman’s  i 
Page  Editor  with  initiative  and  im¬ 
agination.  Paper  rapidly  expanding. 
Job  is  good  opportunity  with  top¬ 
flight  organization.  Write  William 
K.  Babel,  Editor,  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  | 
Press  Republican.  i 

YOUNG  ENTHUSIASTIC  REPORTER  ! 
to  cover  reBular  news  beat.  Should  have 
knowledKe  of  camera.  Write  (rivinsc 
qualifications.  Stuart  News,  Stuart, 
Florida. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  REPORTER,  pre¬ 
ferably  J-frrad  or  experienced.  Mia-  i 
souri  daily,  12,000.  Photography  help-  | 
ful.  Describe  education,  exiterience, 
military  status,  salary  expected.  In-  ' 
elude  photograph.  Chart  Area  S.  Box 
3810,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  collie  graduate  pre-  ■ 
j  ferred.  as  assistant  in  two-man  sports  ' 
department.  Some  experience  desirable.  ! 
I  Address:  News  Editor,  The  Elkhart  I 
I  Truth,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  | 


YOUNG  (under  35)  ambitious,  intelli¬ 
gent  news  man  as  City  Editor  on  the 
best  daily  in  Alaska.  We  want  a  man 
who  will  be  capable  of  moving  into 
Managing;  Editor’s  spot  soon  as  he 
proves  himself  on  paper  operating  in 
what  is  probably  hottest  news  town  on 
continent.  Nice  plant  with  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  congenial,  efficient  staff. 
This  is  a  spot  where  capability  and 
liking  for  hard  work  will  pay  off  for 
man  looking  to  the  future.  Box  3926, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN“OR“'WOMAN"“for  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  small  Montana  daily.  Box 
3909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


Got  Problems 

— COST,  Labor,  Production,  Circulation 

—ADVERTISING.  ProflU ;  Editorial 

— Promotion  or  Public  Relations? 

— CONSULTANT  trouble-shooter  with 
experience  from  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ments  to  Publisher  and  General  Man¬ 
ager. 

— SEEKING  spot  with  challenge  a-ssist- 
ing  key  official  or  running  whole 
show. 

— GOOD  MIXER,  B.Sc  in  Journalism 
and  Business  Administration. 

—OUTSTANDING  record  and  refer- 
ences. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN,  must  be 
familiar  with  four  deck  press — Pony 
autoplate.  Eastern  Daily.  Open  shop, 
good  conditions.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  .salary  requirements.  Box  3931, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

FLORIDA  COLLEGE  TOWN  after¬ 
noon  daily  needs  neat,  young  photog¬ 
rapher  with  car.  State  present  salary. 
Box  3813.  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  for  "Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  Send  application  to  PNPA, 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Radio  Station 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
RADIO  news  field  for  good  reporter 
with  e.xiierience  cn  small  d.aily.  Re¬ 
write  and  news-reporting.  Interesting 
salary,  promising  future.  Send  full 
background  details  and  samples  to  Box 
3910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  U  anted  —  Women 

Editorial _ 

EDITOR 

EMPLOYEE  PUBLICATIONS 

F’or  N  J  Hqs  of  world-wide  Co. 
Edit  employee  newspaper.  Write 
featur(>s  &  news  releases.  Must 
have  publication,  PR  or  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Salary  $400 
month.  Send  resume  of  education, 
experience  &  aKe. 

Box  3958  Editor  &  Publisher 


Box  3981  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEED  AN  ABLE.  EXPERIENCED 
MAN? 

A  publisher  somewhere  is  looking  for 
me  as  I  am  looking  for  him.  1  am 
now  employed  at  $12,000  but  see  the 
limitations  of  the  publication  on  which 
I  am  the  top  man.  In  my  late  30's  and 
in  good  health  I  feel  this  is  the  time 
to  make  a  change.  Qualifit^  by  ac.ual 
experience  to  become  your  publisher, 
general  mgr.,  business  mgr.  or  adv.  dir. 
My  special  forte  seems  to  be  the  ability 
to  increase  business  while  cutting  coats. 
Kindly  describe  the  opportunity  you 
may  have  available.  Replies  will  be 
kept  in  strict  confidence.  Box  3950, 
F^ditor  &  Publisher. 


Not  Just  A  Job  .  . , 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  man  that  wants  to  move  ahead 
in  expanding  or  strengthening  yoar 
organization  with  .  .  . 

I  EXPERIENCE — ex-wire  service  news¬ 
man,  publisher’s  assistant,  excellent 
medium  daily,  advertising  .  .  . 
EDUCATION — economics.  law  degree 
BACKGROUND — broad  range  of  civic 
and  outside  interests,  ex-Marine  of¬ 
ficer,  age  32,  ambition  and  energy  to 
I  tackle  challenging  position  .  .  . 

1  Write  Box  3967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SEEKING  MANAGERIAL  CONNEC¬ 
TION  with  a  real  opiiortunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  tireless  effort  to  build  a  better 
newspaper.  25  years  experience  all  de¬ 
partments.  Cost  conscious.  sales- 
minded,  knows  how  to  sell,  plan, 
guide,  control,  direct  and  train. 
Family,  in  40’s.  Box  3815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists-Carloonists 


CARTOONIST  AVAILABLE:  Widely 
exi>erienced  in  cartoon  art,  spots,  sjide 
films,  posters,  booklets,  advertising, 
light  humorous  illustrations  and  news¬ 
paper.  Will  relocate.  Highest  references 
available.  Samples  on  request.  Selling 
all  major  magazine  markets. 

Box  3913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST  —  experienced  —  tal¬ 
ented  to  help  develop  new  strip.  Box 
3979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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situations  wanted 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CartooniMtM 


Editorial 


!  A  REVERSE  GREELEY 

oM  chanKe.  Experienced  in  adventure  newSMAN,  28.  with  more  than  five 
tnd  humor.  Box  S805,  Editor  £  Pub-  daily  experience  in  ^uthem 

lisher-  California  wants  to  move  east  to  Chart 

Circulation 


Editorial 


Editorial 


BDITOR,  30,  looking  for  job  with 
challenge.  Kood  future.  Offers  unusual  j 
exiierience  _  in  Sunday  and  magazine 
section  editing,  local  news,  photos,  | 
features,  and  editorial  department  ad-  ! 
.  .  „  ,  ..  .  ,  ministration.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3969, 

Area  2.  Currently  sports  editor  of  i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS, 000  circulation  daily.  Have  back-  I  -  — -■ - — ... - : —  ' 

ground  in  police,  city  hall,  political,  i  'I'""'’  | 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  Complete  ;  ‘Z  experi;nce.  LpLrt  ’  ml^eup, '  ty’^gra-  | 

!‘n“riwspa,*r  “PirculX*n  field.  N^e"  lew  gred  Airmail  replies  to  P,0.  Box  I  ^'Z’ 
unemployed  and  can  furnish  the  best  224,  South  Pasadena,  California, 
of  references.  Ready  to  make  change 


for  per^nal  reasons.  Box  3716,  Editor  I  aAA-1  DESKMAN,  now  city  editor 

t  Publisher. _ midwest  40,000  daily,  seeks  change. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  25  Handle  any  desk  capably,  25  years’ 
to  40.000  newspaper.  Can  make  over  experience.  Box  3820.  Editor  &  Pub- 
present  ojieration  to  save  money,  give  ,  lisher. 
better  distribution.  Secure  increase  at  - 


Box  39R.T,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

!  EDITOR.  NEWS.MAN  Slsirto.  rolumTT. 
|s)litics,  top  assignments.  Stories  pub¬ 
lished  Colliers,  Post,  etc.  Box  3917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOffOR.  REPORTEir~ li,'  wants  sta^ 
bie  future  on  medium  size  daily.  WWH 
Navy.  Fifteen  years  experience.  No 


better  disti^ution.  aecure  increase  ai  APniTMn  nnui  siwrts.  Present  salary  $90.  Address 

low  cost.  Sharp  on  controls.  Can  up-  AlL  -  AROUND  deskman,  now  em-  ,  ^g^.,  4  Publisher 

irrsde  present  jiersunnel  thru  training  ployed,  seeks  change.  Box  3730,  Eklitor 
Uttle  Merchant  Plan.  Good  leader.  &  Publisher. 

Ain7AROUl;i)~Edh:^rial  “i^nT"can 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


handle  camera,  six  years  heavy  ex- 


EIGHT  YEARS  of  Successful  organiz-  jierienee  weeklies,  dail  es,  seeking  |)osi-  _ 

ing  and  operation  of  The  Little  Merch-  tion  with  future  in  Chart  Area  1  or  s|iot  Chart  Areas'2.  3,  or  4.  Camera, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER-  NCEW  mem¬ 
ber,  34  :  ejght  years  New  England 
daily  exiiericnce.  One-man  page  plus 
newsside  duties.  Just  back  from  3 
months  in  Euroix'.  Seek  (lermanent 


POUCE  AND  FEDERAL  REPORTER 
17  months  top  medium  seeks  change 
to  real  challenge.  Vet,  28,  single,  J- 
grad.  Box  3819.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER:  Staff 
wire  service,  newspaiier.  magazine, 
publicity  experience.  Wants  newspaper 
or  magazine  job  with  future.  Top 
references.  Box  3901,  IMitor  £  Pul^ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  25.  WITH  YEAR  S  GEN¬ 
ERAL  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.  WILL  GO  ANYWHERE 
IY)R  GOOD  JOB  ON  GOOD  PAPER. 
SAMPLE  STORIES  ON  REQUEST. 
BOX  3966.  miTOR  &  PUBUSHER. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  48.  seeking 
managing  editor  or  wire  editor  post 
in  Northwest,  preferably  Montana. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  news  depart¬ 
ment,  thrives  on  responsibility,  one 
employer  for  20  years.  Box  3801,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ant  Plan.  Seeks  position  as  Circulation 
Manager  in  City  under  50,000.  Box 
3521.  Ed  tor  &  Publisher. 


2.  Box  330V,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  AM)  ACCURATE  REPORT- 


married.  vet,  B.  A.  references,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  3903.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


of  a  national  wire  service — where  I 
am  now  employed — will  vouch  for  my 

ER^  j-graii  lOo'n.  mag.azine,  college  FAST.  ABLE.  ACCURATE  COPY-  |  ability.  J-Grad^  24,  2  years  desk-re- 

—  ..  porting  experience.  Fast,  accurate, 

thorough.  "Live”  copy,  editing,  make¬ 
up.  Object :  Job  with  some  present, 
lots  of  future  on  a  sports  STAFT.  Box 
36.34.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager  newspaiier  ex|ierience.  seeks  writing  ,  READER,  18  Years  major,  medium- 
desires  connection  with  30,000-40.000  opiiortunity  on  Metroixilitan  Daily.  |  dailjes  South,  Southwest.  Single, 

ABC  newspaiier  in  Chart  Area  2.  Com-  ^  Can  use  camera.  Draft  exempt.  24 

plete  details  furnished  on  request.  Box  '  years.  Excellent  references. 

3715.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  j  3986.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENra)  CIRCULATOR  —  ag-  '  COMPETENT  AND  AGGRESSIVE 
gressive.  cost-conscious,  promotion-  I  Editorial  Department  Director  capahle 
minded,  good  organizer,  self-starter,  of  increasing  value  of  any  Publisher's 
looking  for  opiiortunity.  Prefer  South-  I  nevyspaiier  seeks  iiosition  on  leading 
past,  ^x  3904,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  Daily. 


college  degree,  now  in  slot  noted 
Box  southern  daily.  Seek  new  opening. 
South.  Southwest.  Box  3854),  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM 

Bargain  at  Double  the  Price.  Seek 
Booming  West.  Handle:  Sports  (col- 

_ umn).  Entertainment,  All  women’s 

SELF  -  STARTING  CIRCULATION  I  page.  Car  cameras,  darkroom.  Both 

MAN,  many  years  exj^rience  (begin-  |  Crack  News  and  Makeup  editor.  Ex-  '  “Py*  N-  Y;  E*- 

ninsr  with  Kansas  City  SUr)  all  ,  j,erience<l  in  slot,  paue  layouts  and  P^**ience.  Box  S735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  ph*»e»:  desires  job  as  circulation  man-  ■  pip, urc  editing  :  also  veteran  at  buying  i  I  WRITE  SOUD  NEWS,  sprightly 

I  >wr  or  assistant  to  busy  director.  De-  !  handling  top  newspaiier  features  features,  lively  column — fast,  well. 

I  fail  man.  trouble  shooter,  good  dis-  1  i-  nation  "■ 

'  tributor.  Not  afraid  work.  Can  sell.  | 
plan,  guide,  direct,  control  and  train. 


Increase  with  low  cost.  Civic  minded. 
Family,  in  tO’s.  Box  3814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Fast  and  accurate  news  judgment  will 
insure  circulation  gains.  Write:  Box 
3949.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Camera,  car,  college,  complete  experi¬ 
ence.  A-1  gal,  available  dailies.  Chart 
Areas  2,  10,  11,  12.  Box  3849,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


INniA-PAKISTAN-CEYIX)N 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  ex-UP 


.ork.  Reference  says,  "He  has  pro¬ 
found  interest  in  skillful  journalism.” 
B<ix  3905,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  COUNTRY  DISTRICTT  '  DESKMAN,  8  years  dailies,  now  ME  i  bureau  chief  11  years  India-Southeast 

MANAGER  on  a  midwest  metropolitan  12,04)0  circulation.  East,  accurate  copy-  Asia,  returning  India  area  indefinitely. 

M.  &  S.  wishes  to  change.  Recognizetl  I  reader,  .34.  family  man.  Seeks  fourth  wants  American  and  foreign  news- 

expert  in  Little  Merchant  operations.  1  and  final  move  to  good  place  to  live.  '  agency,  newspaiier,  magazine  assign- 

Making  good  money  total  income  in  '  •  "  '  .  ' - *“  - *■ - *- — 

five  figures— but  would  like  spot  where 
I  can  use  all  my  ability  and  know¬ 
how.  Want  C.  M.  iiosition  up  to  100.- 
000.  or  assistant  on  larger  paiier.  19 
years  present  job.  Best  references.  Sea¬ 
soned  veteran  of  50  in  best  of  health 
and  with  plenty  of  drive.  Write  Bo.x 
3911,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE  Chart 
Area  1.  Age  26,  married,  2  children 


ments.  Also  accept  promotion,  public 
relations,  publicity,  photo  tasks.  Top 
references,  resume.  Box  394  6.  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  experienced.  10  years  as  ^  midwIST  CAPITAL  CITY  reporter-^ 
legman  reiwrter.  rewrite.  ^tceHent  writer  -  movie,  music  entertain- 

^owl^ge  of  wire  desk,^  sports.  Ajfe  ment  editor  church,  fraternal,  schqol 


29.  Will  relocate.  Box  3728.  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  TELEGRAPH-TTS  EDI¬ 
TOR,  3  ^rvices,  feature  writing  and 


3  years  on  metropolitan  daily.  4  years  |  layout:  vet,  36,  married,  B.A..  B.J., 
aa  2nd  man  17,000  A.M.  £  P.M.  In  ;  9  years  experience,  secka  locate  per- 


area  soon.  Write  Box  3868,  Editor  £ 

Publisher. 


Clattified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Recog- 
nited  top  producer.  Past  records  show 


manently  California,  salary  secondary ; 
best  references  including  present  em¬ 
ployer  :  Norman  Cantor  c/o  The 
Ledger.  Columbus,  Georgia. 


and  agricultural  writer  and  general 
reiiorter  wants  city  room  job  in  Siiuth, 
Southwest  or  West  Coast.  Years  of  ex- 
lierience  and  backlog  of  wideawake, 
competent  training  and  writing  in  all 
fields.  Available  immediately.  Give  me 
a  hearing?  Write  Box  3914,  Editor  £ 
Piihlisher. 

NEED  START  J-grad.  vet,  26,  some 
ex|ierienre,  seeks  work  in  ^itorial  or 
reiiorting  capacity  in  Philadelphia  or 
immediate  areas.  Box  3912.  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


WANT  CHART  AREA  4  SPOT 
EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  political 
writer,  columni.st  now  on  70,900  daily 
in  Chart  Area  Six  wants  to  move 
South  to  reiMirtorial  or  newsn  om  ad¬ 
ministrative  iKisition  by  October  1. 
Top  references.  Ikix  3824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
General  or  Siiecial  Assignment ;  Welt 
Trained,  Experienced  :  Low  Cost.  O.  C. 
Miller.  Bo.x  1759,  Washington  13.  Or 
Senate  or  House  Press  Gallery. 


WRITE  FOR  thumbnail  sketches  of 
dozens  of  available  weekly,  daily  and 
magazine  iiersonnel.  Birch  Personnel, 
National  Newspaper  Service,  69  E. 
Madison,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral 
6-5670. 


EJJITOR  pays  own  salary,  returns 
profit  to  publisher  besides,  (jirculation 

_ _  W  you  need  help  like  this,  write  Box  ^  medium,  mid-continent  daily.  AB.  38, 

3708,  Editor  £  Publisher. _  I  family.  Box  3719,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBUSHER  in  middle  for-  I  NEWSMAN,  29.  seeks  business,  polit- 
ties.  Southerner,  wks  pennanent  ^st  j  ^eat.  metropolitan  daily.  Chart 

that  will  make  best  use  of  wde  cdi-  A„as  1.  2  and  12.  8  years  top  expert- 
tonal  and  management  experie^e  i  consumer,  trade  press.  Worked 

AMERICA*’  business  mag- 

WHO  S  WHO  IN  AMERICA.  Avail-  j  375q  Editor  £  Publisher, 

able  about  December  1.  Reply  Box 


Display  Advertising 


display  and  CLASSIFIED,  six 
steady  years  experience  from  street  to 
department  head :  100,000  ABC.  BJ 

University  of  Missouri.  Married,  28. 
family.  Excellent  job  now  but  ambiti¬ 
ous  to  learn  more  as  assistant  to  ad  di-  ,  _  ...  . 

J®ctor,  builness  manasrer  or  publisher,  i  3852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Box  3806.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  31.  wants 
challenging  job  (publication.s,  news¬ 
paper^  miscellaneous)  in  Chart  Area 
8,  9,  II  or  12.  Solid  weekly,  daily, 
other  experience  extending  over  15 
years.  Thorough  knowledge  composing 
room  practice,  liai.son.  Temporarily 
mechanical  department  Southwest  daily 
after  2-year  teaching  stint:  head  col¬ 
lege  photo  department,  journalisTn. 
photoengraving.  Desk  exiierience.  lay¬ 
out.  markup.  Legitimate  reasons  for 
change.  Welcome  reximnsibility.  Inter¬ 
ested  only  in  job  which  is  good  now 
and  offers  future  potentialities.  Best 
references.  Will  furnish  samples  of 
work.  Available  mid-October.  Box  3939. 
Editor  £  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  ON  ROCKS?  My  pres¬ 
ent  record  of  increased  circulation 
cy  pep  I  CMf'Cr)  ■  proves  one  of  best  editors  in  business. 

SO  nan  ctaetod  .  i  .  .  I  *’20.  Box  3968,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

30.000  STAFFER,  top  sales,  layout,  FD  TOR  .  \A/R  TER  —  ~  - -  - 

»py.  managerial,  back  to  front  know-  ^  ‘  ^  NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  now  in  PR. 

how.  N^s  greater  responsibility,  di-  Comprehensive  journalmtic  background  g  a.,  7  years  experience  in  top  metro- 

rretorship  or  manager  up  to  25,000.  over  past  13  yw-s.  ramily,  age  32.  |  p^iitan  daily  and  excellent  PR  staff. 

P>art  Area  9  or  10.  Experience  3,000  U,"!',’  post.  Chart  Areas  1.  2,  3,  4.  ,  Area  6.  Accurate  reporter,  good 

to  50,000.  The  aggressor  they’ve  been  'Yill  arrange  intMview  own  exiiense.  writer.  Wants  newspaper  job,  or  PR 

keeping  away  from  you.  Married,  chil-  references.  Box  .3826,  Editor  &  with  human,  not  industrial,  angle.  Re- 

artn.  34.  clean  progressive  record.  Publisher 
References.  Box  3823,  Editor  £  Pub- 


liaher. 


JOP, ,  ADVER-nSING  SALESMAN. 

MANAGER.  25  Years  experience.  3 
T**”  ,^sent  position.  SOUTHWEST 
‘^^UCA’nON  WANTED.  Steady. 

?wr,  hipest  references.  Box  8976, 

Editor  £  Publisher.  |  lisher. 
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EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  Up  to 
40,000  circulation  dailies.  General  As¬ 
signment  and  Features.  Steady,  am¬ 
bitious  worker  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 

Vet.,  27.  married.  J-grad.  Can  handle 
press  camera.  Clippings  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  3734,  Editor  £  Pub-  !  sports,  imlitics.  Box  3718,  Editor  £ 


ply  Box  3874,  Editor  £  Publisher 
OCTOBER  1  IS  D-DAY.  28-year-old 
vet  with  3  year's  experience  as  re¬ 
porter  on  nation’s  largest  business-trade 
dailies,  available  then  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Marri^,  SDX.  Also  have  weekly  and 
some  copy  desk  background.  Like 


WRITER  —  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  IL¬ 
LUSTRATOR  desires  position  with 
publication  in  U.  S.  or  abroad.  Vet. 
WW  II,  27,  speaks  Italian,  French, 
rusty  German.  Former  free-lancer  and 
editor  20,000  magazine.  Experienced 
in  darkroom,  layout,  feature,  re-write, 
quick-sketch,  finished  art.  By-lined 
samples  on  reqxiest.  Box  3882.  Editor 
'  £  Publisher. 

I  Public  Relations 

I  WRITER:  TRADE  MAGAZINE  OR 
PUBUC  RELATIONS.  11  years’  ex- 
:  perience  originating  stories,  researeh- 
I  ing  in  depth,  reporting  accurately 
I  with  style,  human  interest.  Articles 
I  published  by  NEW  YORK  TIMES  and 
I  national  magazines.  Newspaper,  tiade- 
;  paper  writing  and  editing.  Created 
I  prize-winning  annual  reports,  plus 
I  booklets  and  releases.  Columbia  Jour- 
I  nalism  graduate.  Box  3808,  Editor  £ 

!  Publisher. 


Publisher. 


I  PUBLICIST,  33,  5  years  top-level  pub- 
'  lie  relations  for  American  organization 
I  in  Europe.  Fluent  writer,  speaker, 
linguist,  articles,  radio  commentary, 
M.S.  Columbia  J-Grad.  Seeks  public 
relations  post  U.S.  or  abroad.  Box 
I  3915,  Bklitor  £  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  TllIUTY 


Continuing:  The  Hot 
Sports  Page  Debate 

Typewriters  are  clicking  at  a  fast  and  furious  clip,  spewing 
out  rebuttal  (mostly)  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  this 
space,  Sept.  3,  in  which  Harold  Whittington  explained  why  he 
had  eliminated  daily  sports  pages  from  the  Jacksonville  (Tex.) 
Daily  Progress.  By  way  of  preface  to  the  piece  that  follows; 
Eric  Allen  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Tribune,  said 
he  had  asked  Mr.  Jackson  to  sound  off  because  he  is  a  sports 
fan.  “In  the  interests  of  peace  and  the  public  safety,  I  did  not 
ask  our  sports  editor’s  comments,”  Mr.  Allen  advised.  (For 
additional  remarks  on  the  subject,  see  What  Our  Readers  Say, 
beginning  on  Page  2)  .  .  .  ED.) 

By  Jack  Jackson 

Assistant  City  Editor,  Medford  (Ore.)  Tribune 


1. )  “Sports  page  readers  do 
not  represent  the  buying  power 
most  of  our  advertisers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  attract.” 

This  is  the  first  time  I’ve 
heard  a  newspaper  man  from 
the  editorial  department  admit 
that  newspapers  are  run  solely 
to  suit  advertisers.  How  about 
the  readers?  If  they  are  of  no 
importance  let’s  be  honest  and 
make  it  a  “shopping  news.” 

2. )  “Readership  surveys  usu¬ 
ally  show  that  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  male  readers  pause  at 
the  sports  page — but  the  same 
surveys  show  that  an  absurdly 
small  percentage  of  the  men, 
and  practically  no  women,  read 
the  sports  page  ads.” 

Surveys  tend  to  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  For  one  thing,  what  is  true 
of  one  section  of  the  country 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  an¬ 
other.  Were  these  surv'eys  taken 
in  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  for  a 
new  spaper  with  a  circulation  of 
less  than  5,000?  I’ll  wager  they 
weren’t.  For  another  thing, 
males  make  up  roughly  half 
the  population.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  half  is  45  per  cent.  Anytime 
I  can  get  45  per  cent  of  the 
readers  to  pause  and  look  at 
a  page,  day  in  and  day  out.  I’ll 
be  satisfied.  The  average  read¬ 
ing  of  an  editorial  page,  once 
over  lightly,  wouldn’t  be  that 
high.  But  maybe  Whittington 
doesn’t  have  an  editorial  page 
either.  If  advertisers  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  readership  surveys 
they  wouldn’t  allow  their  ads 
to  be  placed  on  left  hand  pages. 
Dropping  left  hand  pages,  at 
first  glance,  appears  unsound. 

3. )  “Women,  the  experts  tell 
us,  spend  about  80  cents  of  each 
retail  dollar.  An  ad  on  the 
sports  page,  therefore,  is  bid¬ 
ding  for  a  pitifully  small  cut 
of  the  community’s  total  buying 
power.” 

Still,  Texas  men,  95  per  cent 
of  whom  pause  at  the  sports 
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page,  to  quote  Whittington’.* 
figures,  get  by  on  that  “pitiful¬ 
ly  small  cut.”  And  are  they 
getting  their  20  per  cent  of  the 
advertising?  Notout  of  grocery 
store  ads.  Why  not  put  ads  for 
sporting  goods,  men’s  clothing, 
whiskey  and  automobiles,  all  of 
which  men  admittedly  buy  and 
are  interested  in,  on  the  sports 
page?  After  all,  95  per  cent  of 
the  men  will  see  them  there. 
If  you  can’t  get  enough  of  that 
kind  of  ads,  why  take  it  out  on 
the  men  (and  a  good  many 
women)  who  read  the  sports 
page?  Try  jacking  up  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

4. )  “‘Don’t  put  our  ad  on  the 
sports  page,’  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  tell  us  in  increasing 
numbers.  We  don’t  put  any¬ 
body’s  ad  there.” 

Obviously  they  don’t  put  any¬ 
body’s  ad  on  the  sports  page. 
They  haven’t  got  one.  But  if 
they  did,  and  if  they  had  as 
much  advertising  as  most  new’S- 
papers,  they’d  have  no  choice. 
Some  of  it  would  have  to  go  on 
the  sports  page.  Here  again, 
how  about  a  look  at  the  adver¬ 
tising  department?  But  if  they 
don’t  have  enough  advertising 
to  warrant  a  sports  page,  they 
are  not  in  the  unique  position 
to  which  Whittington  claims 
title.  Many  of  the  smallest 
dailies  don’t  have  a  sports  page 
because  they  frankly  have  to 
cram  all  their  ads  into  the 
smallest  possible  area  and  fit  a 
few  small  news  stories  around 
them  into  the  spots  in  which 
the  ads  they  have  will  not  fit. 
Otherwise  they’d  go  broke.  But, 
this  doesn’t  make  a  “better, 
more  interesting  newspaper” 
and  they  know  it. 

5. )  “Smaller  afternoon  dailies 
usually  have  a  ‘sports  man’  who 
also  does  the  city  hall  beat, 
writes  a  few  obits,  rewrites 
handouts  and  generally  does  a 

(Continued  on  page  75) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Sept.  17-18 — Ohio  AP  Society  (newspaper  membe's)  meeting, 
Lancaster. 

Sept.  18-19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Associa¬ 
tion,  74th  annual  meeting,  President  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  18-20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Fall  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Sept.  19-21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Dinkler-Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sept.  23 — Weekly  Editors'  Short  Course,  38th  annual.  School  of 
Journalism  and  Institute  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis. 

Sept.  23-24— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News¬ 
paper  Workshop,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Sept.  23-25 — Maryland  and  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associations,  meeting 
Commander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

Sept.  25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  I— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association 
meeting,  Mansion  House.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  I — Indiana  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  2-4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whlteface,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2-5 — Pacific  Council,  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  annual  convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado.  Coronado,  Calif. 

Oct.  2-7 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference.  Drake  Hote', 
Chicago. 

Oct.  3-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  52nd  annus' 
convention.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Oct.  5— Canadian  Press,  fall  directors  meeting.  Hotel  Charlotte¬ 
town,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Oct.  5-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  East¬ 
ern  Canada,  annual  convention.  Hotel  Sheraton-Mount  Royal,  Mont¬ 
real,  Quebec. 

Oct.  6-8 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  31st 
annual  convention,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  6-9 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Assc- 
ciation,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Viking,  Newport.  R.  I. 

Oct.  7 — Dallas  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  press  party,  Baks* 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Oct.  7 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  9-10 — Ohio  Select  List,  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  meeting.  Pocono 
Manor  Inn. 

Oc;.  9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  36tli 
annual  convention.  O.  Henry  Hotel,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Oct.  9-11 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Fall  meeting,  Winona  Hotel,  Winona,  Minn. 
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Are  you  straining  for  readability? 


If  your  readers  are,  you  should  be.  Consider  this 
lor  a  moment:  Nexi’sf)af)ers  are  seldom  read  under 
ideal  conditions. 

l’(K>r  lighting  .  .  .  noise  .  .  .  movement  .  .  . 
crowded  busses  and  trains  are  some  of  the  day-by¬ 
day  distractions  that  hinder  newspaper  reading. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  seven  out  of  ten  Amer¬ 
icans  lack  perfect  vision  and  you  can  appreciate 
why  pid)lishers  are  concerned  about  the  reada¬ 
bility  of  their  papers. 

Many  publishers  are  following  the  trend  to  the 
larger,  more  legible  9  point  for  body  dress. 

If  you’re  considering  a  change,  too,  C'.orona  in 
0  point  is  by  far  your  wisest  choice.  The  new 
Corona  cuttings  offer  the  highest  possible  reada¬ 
bility  with  maximum  word  count.  Corona  looks 
as  big  as  other  faces  a  full  point  larger.  Yet  it  has 
the  alphabet  length  of  smaller  faces. 

Its  strong,  compact  letters  combine  economy 
with  readability.  If  you  want  to  save  newsprint 
by  using  narrower  columns,  your  best  choice  for 
optimum  legibility  in  7i/^-  or  8-point  is  still 

corona 

Compare  the  Corona  “g”  with  the  same  point  size 
Baskerville  “g”  (both  greatly  enlarged).  Note  how 
Corona  incorporates  the  advantage  of  increased 
weight  of  line  and  ample  white  space  inside  the 
structure  of  the  letter  form.  This  assures  both  clarity 
and  good  contrast  between  black  and  white  elements 
despite  mat  shrinkage  and  high  press  speeds.  Note 
too,  on  Corona,  there  are  no  ink  traps  to  fill  in. 

For  Readability  . . .  Get  Corona! 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  11  pt.  Baskerville,  9  pt.  Corona  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 


(•  LINOTYPE 


Agencies;  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


1946  •  $62,381,000 
1951  •  $159,848,000 
1954  •  $189,230,000* 

*SALES  MANAGEMENT  1946,  1951,  1954 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIPLES  RETAIL  SALES 

...  in  just  eight  years! 


Two  great  buys- 

Albuquerque  Tribune— Evening 
Albuquerque  Journal— Morning  and  Sunday 


And  the  sale  of  your  merchandise  can  go  HIGHER  and  HIGHER,  too! 

At  only  27^  per  line,  the  Albuquerque  TRIBUNE  and  the  JOURNAL 
will  put  your  product  in  step  with  the  tremendous  growth  in  retail  sales. 


This  Modern  Fedwoy  Store  occupies 
almost  o  full  block  in  Albuquerque's 
main  Business  Center. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NfWYORK.WorW-TafeeramSrtMSun  COLUMBUS . CHittn  DBtVfR  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Nm  EVANSVIUi . fron 

BIRMINGHAM foit-HoroW  HOUSTON . Frm 

MEMPHIS . Pnu  ScimHar  FORT  WORTH . Pran 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  ComiiMrcNit  Appoot  ALBUQUERQUE Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO  ......  HeraM-Poit 


CLEVELAND . Prou  aNONNATI . Port 

PITTSBURGH . Preii  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Newt  Covington  edition,  Cincinnoti  Port 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timei  KNOXVILLE . Newt-Sentinel 


General  AdvcrHelns  Department,  330  Pork  Aeenoe,  New  Yerfc  City 


CMcafe  San  FrandM#  Detroit  Onclnnati  PModelphia  DoRoe 
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